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My uncomfortable sensations with to a man by whom I had 
been frequently amused, and for whom I had begun to feel. an interest 
and friendship, even in opposition to the prejudices of Mrs. Wells, who 
disregarded his private accomplishments as much as she undervalued 
his professional character, and who, with a prescience and pertinacity 
peculiarly feminine, used constantly to say to me, “ Well—wait, only 
wait and see—some day you will find him out.” The consciousness 
that the day of discovery had actually arrived did not at all relieve my 
mind; nor was the triumphant fulfilment of my mother-in-law’s pre- 
diction at all likely to conduce to my tranquillity, if I went the whole 
length of discarding him entirely—a measure to which, however, I had 

as yet by no means come to a determination. 

n the midst of all these domestic proceedings, I was sorry to see that 
Fanny Wells had grown grave and silent, and was looking pale and un- 
happy: I could hardly attribute the alteration which I perceived to the 
unhandsome defection of her ungracious Lieutenant, and yet I could 
discover no other probable cause. Her maid, Kerridge, it seemed, was 
not much more lively than her mistress, for Tom Lazenby had, after all 
that he had promised, agreed to remain with Merman and his lady until 
he could get “suited ;’? Merman having enjoined him to secrecy with 
regard to everything that had occurred at Blissfold. 

It appeared—although how I became acquainted with facts and cir- 
cumstances about which I never made any inquiry I shall leave to my 
married readers to surmise—that Fanny, from having first indignantly 
repelled the idea of reading Lazenby’s letter to Kerridge, had brought 
herself, upon the occasion of a second offer of the “sight” of another 
epistle from him, to accept the proffered edification at the hands of her 
maid, inasmuch as she told her mistress that it contained a correct ac- 
count of the state of affairs, and was, moreover, very curious in several 
particulars. 

Now, really and truly, Fanny Wells’s accession to Kitty edit. “ta 
proposition was not the result of mere idle curiosity, or an unladylike 
desire to pry inte the concerns of other people—it was based upon an inte- 
rest of which a girl of feeling never can divest herself for one with whom 
she has long been associated upon terms of that kind of intimacy which 
might be supposed conducive to ulterior objects, the accomplishment of 
which would necessarily have linked the fate of their after-life together. 

It was true that Merman had shown himself heartless and mercenary, 
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but he certainly had secured a considerable portion of Fanny’s heart 
before his conduct had become so unequivocally exceptionable ; and as 
many a woman can testify, it takes a great deal more trouble and pain to 
get rid of a once cherished feeling of such a nfture’as Merman had in 
the earlier — of their acquaintance inspired, than men themselves 
imagine. Under the sanction of her father, she had been accustomed 
to look upon Merman as her future husband, as the man with whom she 
was to pass her days, and her object then had been to accommodate her 
modes of thinking to his views, until at length she began to fancy all that 
he said was just and wise, and that his opinions upon all subjects were 
to be her guides and governors. It is very difficult—so completely are 
we creatures of habit—to get rid of the effects of this kind of influence 
to which the mind and feelings have been trained; ‘and although 
Fanny regarded his recent conduct with all the indignation it so richly 
and justly deserved, still she could not forget that it had not been ort 
so, and that he had been acted upon by a power which, in a worldly 
point of view, he had beer unable to withstand. In fact, she stili cared 
enough for him, for what he had been in other days, to be anxious to 
know what he was doing now, and whether all he had done had, in fact, 
secured him the happiness for which he had deserted her. 

This feeling was a weakness with which she could not bring herself 
to trust her father, who had so paternally interposed upon the former 
occasion, and therefore it was, that she availed herself of Sally Ker- 


ridge’s offer to read her letter from Thomas, which was couched in the 
following terms :— 


“ Murrel Green, Thursday. 


*€ Dear Sarah—I should not wonder if you wasn’t a little surprised 
at neither seeing nor hearing from me before this as I calculate you also 
will be at reading the date of this hepistol. The truth is, that the Captain 
whose stay in England will be very short says to me, just as I was 
coming off to you the night after I wrote, ‘ Lazenby’ says he ‘ where 
do you gowhen you leave me?’ So I contumaciously expressed myself 
in these identical words, ‘ Why Sir’ says I ‘I am going to Blissfold,’ 
Whereupon he observed to me that he supposed I had got what the 
French calls a chair ah me there, and that I was likely to settle myself in 
the neighbourhood—so then I expostulated with him and mentioned my 
notion of setting up in the general line, and he laughed and said that he 
hoped to do that himself some day, and was quite factious with me upon 
the toepick, which after his manner the night before, rather constaminated 
me as Goldfinch says in Ben Johnson’s Beggars Opera, whereupon he 
says looking at me in his droll way, ‘ Tom’ says he ‘I shan’t be long 
in London—hadn’t you better go up with me and Mrs. M. when we are 
married and stop with us till we go’—for mind you, he is going to take 
her out with him to share the toils of the champain—and this was the 
very first of his directly insiniating that the thing was all settled—so | 
hesitates a little—and thinking of you my dear Sarah—I says says I 
* Sir will ye give me an hour to preponderate ?’—‘ To be sure I will’ 
says the Captain. Well I begins to think, and I calculated I might 
make a few pounds by stopping—and paying his bills—and managin 
his lu and all that, before he went. So I says to Susan—she * 
wrote about in my last—‘ If you was me what would you do in this 
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conundrum ?? ‘ Why’ says Susan gh wreck ran, advice if I was 
you I’d stay and go with the Captain.’ I considers a bit more and I 
says to her ‘ I don’t much like Missis as is to be.’ ‘ Nor I’ said Susan 
‘although I have knowed her longer than you—but for all that I’m 
going as her maid—only to stay till they leave England for good.’ ‘Why’ 
says I, having heard her opinion of the future Mrs. Merman, and 
how Mrs. Gibson had gone away entirely excavated by the levity of her 
mistresses behaviour, ‘ I had no notion you would do such a thing.’ 

“So Susan says to me, ‘ Lazenby,’ says she—she calls me Lazenby, for 
we are quite like brother and sister now—‘ my old Missis wishes it— 
and she hints something about remembering me hereafter ; and so what 
is it, says Susan—‘ in these days folks don't stick at trifles, and sure if 
Miss Milicent is good enough to be Captain Merman’s wife, she is good 
enough to be my Missis.’ 

“That seemed remarkably judicial to my comprension and so 
thinking what was good for Susan could not be interogatory to me, up 
I goes to the Captain and agrees to stay with him, as I tell you till he 
bids a Jew to his native land, at which perriod dear Sarah I hope to 
return to you like the good bee who, as Pope says in ‘The Deserted 
Village °— 

" *Behaves in Bee-hives as Be-hoves him,’ 
and bring you an affectionate art and I should say upwards of seven 
pounds fourteen shillings in hard cash by way of hunney. 

“ Susan says she should like to know you she is so much indisposed 
towards you by my description of you, and I should like you to be 
friends, which perhaps may be, some of these days if she comes back to 
that part of the country. She would be uncommon nice company for 
both of us, she is so candied and filantropical. 

**T don’t know whether you have ever been in this quarter of the world, 
although as I don’t think you could well have got to Blissfold by any 
other road from London, pr’aps you have; it is very wild and romantic, 
with a green space before the door, upon which there are geese, ducks, 
enseterar ; and Susan and I am going to take a walk and we shall carry 
this letter ourselves to Artley Row where is the Post-office, because as 
I have promised the Captain not to say anything one way or the other, 
I thought if he saw a letter redressed to the Passonage, he might inspect 
something ; so Susan and I agreed it would be better to go out as if 
miscellaneously and slip it in unbeknown to any body while Master 
and Missis is enjoying their teat a teal after dinner. We go on to the 
meterpolis in the morning, and Susan and I go outside in the rumble 
tumble, for Miss Pennefather has lent us the charriot, which I suppose I 
shall have to bring back, which as I cannot do without horses will be a 
very pretty incursion. I don’t in course know how long the Captain 
will be before he goes, so do not fret. 

“ T have got your wach, which does not keep tim well, but I never look 
at it without thinking of you. Susan says it wants to have new hands 
put to it, and I shall give it to a watchmaker in town to riggle at it 
spontaneously on my arrival. 

“The Captain and his mate seem very happy which also makes me 
think of you, Sarah dear; she certainly is no beauty to my taste, she is 
a good deal in the Ottomy line and [ should say not easily pleased, but 
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in course as yet it all uncommon comfortable ; for as O’ Keefe says 
in his comical farce of ‘ Love for Love :—’ 
* To fools a curse, to those a lasting boon,, 
What wisely spends the hunney moon.’ : 

“‘T hope poor Miss Fanny don’t take on about the loss of Master ; I’m 
sure if | was she and knew that he left me forthe sake of Malooney’s 
money I should care no more about him than nothing at all—true love 
loves for itself a loan—don’t it, dear Sarah? Oh Sarah! Susan and I had 
some hot sassages and mashed potatoes for dinner to-day, and I did so 
think of you, and I said so—and Susan says to-me, says she, ‘ Does 
your Sarah love sassages?’ so I said, says I, yes—‘ where’s the girl of 
taste as doesn’t’—and so she says again, ‘ then I wish she was here,’— 
and we both laughed like anything, so that shows we don’t forget you. 

‘As to Miss Fanny there is one thing—which if you have an seat: 
nity upon the sly, you may incoherently hint—which may be p’rhaps a 
considerable revelation of her despondency—if she still cares for 
Master—which is this—the officer which is to have the recruiting party 
in place of him as Rattan told me before I came away, is taller and better- 
looking than Master and quite the gentleman—p’raps if you tell Miss 
Fanny that, it will controvert her regret and make her easy—I know 

nough of the seck, Sarah, to know that it is with females as it is with 
fighters—to use the words of Young in his ‘ Abelard and Eloisa ’— 
‘One down, t’other come on,’ 


“And so perhaps Miss Fanny may make up her mind to the gentle- 
man which will relieve my master—I am sure I hope she may, for she 
is IT am sure constipated to make any man happy in that way. 

“ Well Sarah dear I must now say good bye—or else tim flies so fast, 
Susan and I may be mist. I haven’t room to tell you all about Master’s 
wedding, which was all done with as little ceremony as possible, and as 
Susan says there was no tim to be lost, but I will explain all particulars 
when I come back to you which will not be long first. So squeeze my 
keeping you in expence for these few days for I was so busy I could 
not write before, but Susan says she is sure you will forgive me, and so 
I think you will. ; 

“I say dear Sarah in exclusion I hope that you have not been speaking 
to William Wagzyle, the baker’s young youth, because as I am absent, it 
might give some grounds for calomel—Mrs. Hodgson and: those two 
Spinkses her sisters is always a-waching—I’m not a bit jellies myself— 
no, I scorn the ‘green hided malster,’ as Morton says in his ‘New 
Way to Pay Old Debts ’—but I know the world—I know what the old 
Tabbies say, and how they skirtinize every individil thing which relates 
to us—as I says to Susan—the eyes of the hole world is on us two—you 
and me—and therefore Sarah dear, mind what you do, and do not en- 
courage any of them to walk with you in a evening—’specially Bill, 
inasmuch as the whiteness of his jacket would make the roundcounter 
more evident to the Hargooses of the place. 

“ A jew Sarah—the next you will hear from me will be in London— 
more probably at the White Horse Cellar in Piccadilly, or the Golden 
Cross Charing Cross, which the Captain thinks the quietest spots to fix 
upon—rely upon my righting you the minute I have time—I told Rat- 
tan that I was going back to Blissfold 80 he will have had no message 
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for you besides, I don’t want you to have any miliary connexions during 
my abstinence-—therefore please to remember me in your art, as I do 
you in mine, and if you will, please pay Mrs. Jukes three and ninepence 
which I owe her for washing-my things which I will repay you when we 
meet—best Jove in which Susan though she does not know you, joins 
with equal sincerity—take care of yourself dear Sarah, and mind about 
the baker, “Yours always true till death, 
“Tuomas Lazensy.” 


A hasty perusal of this letter raised in Fanny’s mind a sort of suspi- 
cion that Lazenby was about to perform second to his amiable master to 
the fullest extent ; and although poor simple Sally Kerridge saw nothing 
in its contents except kindness and affection on the part of Tom, and of 
sympathy and friendship on that of Susan, the better educated young 
lady felt convinced in her own mind that her maid was destined, in a 
lower degree, to suffer very much the same sort of treatment which she 
herself had undergone. Tt was, however, no part of her inclination to 
awaken any disagreeable suspicions in the mind of the soubrette, and 
therefore having assured herself of the irrevocable nature of Merman’s 
connexion with the lady of his Aunt’s choice, she returned the epistle to 
its right owner, and resolved to conquer, if possible, that gnawing anxiety 
which now never left her free from pain ; but for which, if she had been 
seriously asked, she could not have assigned any real cause. It wasa 
nervousness—a regret for what was past—a dread of something to 
come; and yet was neither one nor the other to be really cared for, 
These are indescribable feelings by which all of us, more or less, are 
affected :—the blow has been given, and the wound rankles, and grief 
and apprehension hang over us. Why, is another question :—Fanny 
was unhappy, and I knew she was—— 

However, al! this par parenthése, for there are other family matters 
which press more upon us at this moment: still I cannot help noticing 
what appears to me a combination of ills—a collection of clouds risin 
on the horizon, which I cannot, with all my sanguine readiness to think 
favourably of coming events, contemplate without alarm and apprehen- 
sion. I have, as far as my own position goes, grown unpopular, for my 
conduct towards poor Tom. I have caused, or been the cause, of con- 
verting Sniggs into an inveterate enemy. I am separated from my bro- 
ther, hated by his favourite parm, ona es laughed at by Mrs. Wells, 
and only commiserated and vindicated by the man whom I had singled 
out for my dislike and ridicule. All this is very uncomfortable :—I 
wish I had missed Cuthbert, at Gosport, the night of his arrival :—to be 
sure, if I had, I should not have been married to Harriet; and then I 
should not have been a happy husband, and a father, and 

There is no use in again pursuing this train of thinking, nor in again 
going over the consideration of the established fact, that all great matters 
turn upon little incidents. I admit that at this period of my existence 
I am unhappy :—I find myself involved in a thousand difficulties, not one 
of which has been my own seeking. Give me Harriet and my baby, and 
the smallest cottage that could cover us, and such a one I could myself 
afford, and we should, I know we should, be happy: but, no; I find 
myself mixed up with people and affairs with whom and which I have, 
in point of fact, no earthly concern. Still, here I am, and being so 
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moos. | must fight my way through the eyils which assail me as well 
as i Can. 

Tn the morning succeeding Sniggs’s departure, Nubley was awake and 
stirring before any of the family party, and, in the first instance, pro- 
ceeded to Chittagong Lodge, which, in point of fact, was in the 
sion of the police-officers, who, having suffered the ladies to go, had 
remained there for the night, in the hope—utterly vain it must be con- 
fessed—that they might gain some tidings of the object of their search : 
all that, however, was at anend. The soi-disant captain had vanished 
entirely; and therefore Nubley, now that Tom’s-funeral was over, took 
the precaution of appointing the upholsterer, undertaker, &c. &c., of 
Blissfold, to meet him at the Lodge, in order to put somebody in 
charge of the premises, and to make out a general inventory of the fur- 
niture and effects; not so much with the view of ascertaining what he 
actually possessed, as to establish the fact of what he had lost, and thus 
the dear little absent man, to whom, on account of his strange abstracted 
manner I had given very little credit for business-like habits, or even an 
ordinary share of intellectuality, proved himself exactly the reverse of 
my brother, his late partner, Cuthbert: and while he maintained his 
original purpose of starting for Bath at noon with his fair charge, I 
found him before breakfast arranging and settling all his own business 
in a matter in which, as I heard from Harriet, he never would have been 
involved, if it had not been that Mrs, Nubley declared Captain Thompson 
to be oneof the most charming persons in the world, he having made her 
believe that his father was the greatest possible friend of one of her 
aunts, and expressed his delight at having been so fortunate as to fall 
in accidentally with a lady of whom he had heard her dear relative speak 
in such extraordinary high terms. 

Nubley, however, bore all this without murmuring, for this reason :— 
if he had permitted himself to complain, it would have been a practical 
admission that he had yielded to the suggestions of his wife, a course of 
proceeding which not only in what he said aloud, but what he thought 
aloud, he uniformly deprecated. Having, however, at some moment of 
extreme good nature, yielded to her suggestions, he thought the best 
thing he could do was neither to proclaim himself defeated, nor reproach 
her with being the cause of his loss. So, up he got, and out he went; 
and when he came back to the breakfast-room, he informed me that the 
police had withdrawn themselves—that he had obtained quiet possession 
of the house—and that beyond the loss of rent, wine, and “ sundry un- 
regarded trifles,” he thought he should not suffer more than the cost of 
cleaning the premises, and, Rerenpe, new-papering one or two of the 
rooms; and all this he wound up by observing “that an empty house 
was better than a bad tenant ;”’ it being evident to me that his calmness 
and philosophy upon the occasion were mainly attributable to the excite- 
ment of his feelings upon other points more nearly connected with 
’ myself and my interests; and the first distinct clear order which he gave 
to his servant when he entered the hall, was delivered in these words :— 
“ The horses are to be here at one o’clock, Thomas—not a minute 
ater !” 

Kate heard this mandate, and made a face which she did not think I 
saw, but which seemed in its expression to indicate— 

** Then you may go by yourself, you old monster.” 
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It was all vain, for it was perfectly evident that Nubley’s mind was 
made up, and that what Mrs. Nubley called his obstinacy in small 
matters, but which became on more important points firmness, was not 
to be shaken either by the flippancy of Sniggs or the pertness of Miss 
Falwasser. In fact, Miss Falwasser appeared perfectly aware of the 
extent of her influence over the old gentleman, and therefore contented 
herself by exhibiting her dissatisfaction by signs and tokens, which, 
however, in most instances, she took especial care should not be seen by 
the person whose contravention of her wishes had excited them. 

Youth is in general so candid, so ingenuous, and so little skilled in 
what are called the “* ways of the world,” that I could. scarcely believe 
the evidence of my senses while watching the proceedings of this mere 
child. Four-and-twenty hours before Nubley’s announcement of his 
determination to take her with him to Bath, she treated him, and his 
observations and remarks, not only with neglect, but contempt: she 
regarded him as a silly old man, about whom nobody cared, and seemed 
to enjoy the cheateries of the Thompson faction as a vastly good joke 
played off upon a simpleton; while Mrs, Nubley, who had in vain 
endeavoured to prepossess the beauty in her favour, was an object of 
undisguised ridicule; but from the moment that Nubley, in giving 
his reasons for enforcing her return with him, had stated the nature 
and character of his influence over Cuthbert, and heard him, whom 
she had previously despised, censuring and declaring his deter- 
mination to alter the conduct of “ Pappy,’’? whose will was law, and 
whose decrees were as immutable as the laws of what Mr. Lazenby 
would have called “ the Maids and Parsons,” she seemed entirely to 
change her line of behaviour; and although she appeared sulky and 
cross, and although his mandates certainly caused the mummeries which 
I have just noticed, still her antics were played off with the greatest 
care that he should not detect them, and what was at first an obstinate 
determination to resist the journey sank into a reluctant consent to do 
what dear Pappy’s friend thought best. 

The time wore on, and I perceived a certain whispering in process 
between Miss Kitty and her maid, who had been to “ the shop” to 
make some purchases, and I overheard, accidentally, Kitty in reply to 
something her aide said, exclaim in a lorder tone than perhaps she 
was aware of, ‘* No answer !—What! was he at home, and no answer?” 
A mumbling noise succeeded this burst, and I was left in doubt whether 
the young lady’s lastappeal had been vainly made to the doctor or the 
dancing-master, for [ had had my suspicions with regard to a new 
attack upon the latter, in spite of Kate’s avowed denunciation of him— 
to use her own elegant phraseology—as a spooney. 

When the carriage drew up to the door, and Nubley, after a brief but 
animated conversation, all tending to confirm me not only in the sin- 
cerity, but the value of his exertions in my behalf, and I saw him and 
Miss Falwasser suffused with tears, driven from the gates, I felt a relief 
much like what a general dealer, as the term goes, must ex erience 
when he beholds the departure of a barrel of gunpowder from pre- 
mises which do not afford any secure and suitable magazine for its 
reception; and, as I went upstairs and met Harriet on the landing- 
place, watching the progress of the departing travellers, I could not help 
exclaiming, although Jane was by— 

** Well, thank God, she is gone!” 
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Harriet gave me a look, and so did Jane. Harriet’s was to'warn me 
that Jane was present, and Jane’s was to announce to me'that she cor- 
dially assented to my congratulations. i a 

It is not worth while to record all the little circwmstances and anec- 
dotes by which Jane, when she felt herself quite safe from the’ persecu- 
tions of her elder sister, corroborated all our suspicions and substantiated 
all our a nsions with regard to the systematic exercise of Mrs. 
Brandyball’s influence over Cuthbert during the brief period’ of his 
having actually been in her custody, for I could consider it little else, 
nor regard him in‘ any other light than an invalid placed under the 
charge of an tore mea nurse. It seemed, however, that the school 
was to be abandoned altogether. Kitty had hinted as much, or rather 
she had put the case hypothetically; but, in point of fact, this relinquish- 
ment had been already so far carried into effect, that the blue board 
upon which “ Montpelier Seminary for Young Ladies ”? had heretofore 

ittered in golden letters, had been removed, and that the name of 

rs. Brandyball alone appeared upon the gate. This and one or two 
other particulars, which Jane most readily and even anxiously imparted 
to us, satisfied both Harriet and myself that even if Nubley were in 
time to avert the calamity which threatened us, there was not a moment 
to spare. 

It may naturally be supposed that the period of the old gentleman’s 
absence was one of no small anxiety to us; nor were we permitted to 
enjoy our suspense with the calmness which might have moderated its 
acuteness. It must be recollected that, during the expedition of our 
kind emissary, we had to cheer, soothe, and entertain his fair lady, who, 
having recovered in a certain degree from her late indisposition, ap- 
peared to have received a new power of tormenting from the temporary 
repose she had experienced. Anxiety about her spouse, and her ner- 
vous solicitude about various favourite articles of furniture at Chittagong, 
imprecations upon the heads of all the Thompsons, criminations of the 
police for not apprehending the whole “* gang” of them, and sending 
them all to Botany Bay without trial, formed the general theme of her 
conversation, to which we were obliged to be constantly assenting, and 
in which she contrived to indulge at the rate and in the tone of a cock 
parrot in the highest possible health and spirits. 

“ Lauk, my dear, Mr. Nubley is such a man—he! he! he!—to think 
of going to let Chittagong to a family of cheats, without ever inquiring 
about what they were or who they were. Ah, well! Men, are the 
worst bargainers: the —_ faces of those saucy misses did it, I have 
no doubt. J am sure I ought not to say so—dear me, no—he! he! he ! 
—Mr, Nubley is as kind a husband as any in England, only he is led 
away. Iam sure I hope nothing will happen to him, poor dear!—no 
overturn or break down; and then, my dear Mrs. Gurney, that beauti- 
ful rosewood work-table, with the or-molu edging and the crimson bag, 
all spotted and dotted, and the dinner-table all white with steam. 
Lauk, Mr. Gurney—he! he! he!—you are such a man, I declare, if 
you arn’t laughing at me.” 

I most positively denied the fact, because it was not so, but I believe 
in vain, for our guest was one of those who, like Scrub in the play, 
fancied that everybody who laughed was laughing at her. 

Still we managed remarkably well. Harriet and she visited Chitta- 
gong; and Harriet, with her whole heart and mind at Montpelier, 
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endeavoured to appear interested in the objects which interestéd her 
friend and companion in her first excursion after her confinement; and 
to be sure, the mischief the wretched people had done was enough to 
have provoked a much less irascible person than Mrs. Nubley. 

The third day would bring-us intelligence from Bath. ‘ Lauk, my 
dear, do you think Mr. N. will write? He! he! he!—he is such a 
man !”? screamed Mrs. Nubley. 

“ Yes,” said I,“ I am sure he will—he will not only be anxious to 
give you tidings of himself, but to send me news of Cuthbert.” 

* Ah!”? said his lady, “ that is, if he does not forget it.” 

He did not forget it, for Mrs. Nubley received on the third morning 
a letter of which I knew not the contents, and I the following one, the 
contents of which were by no means satisfactory. I confess, however, 
that 1 was infinitely less surprised than distressed at the intelligence 
they conveyed, Here we have it :— 

“ White Hart, Bath, 
, 18—. 

* Dear Gilbert,—I reached Montpelier about an hour later than I 
proposed, and did not get there till between eight and nine. My youn 
companion appeared at first sulky, then sleepy, and then sick, and said 
she must travel outside ; this—don’t you see ?—was a puzzler; there 
was only room for two in the rumble. If I had her maid in—don’t you 
see ?—that would have been odd; and if I sent her into the rumble with 
her maid, I must have had my man inside—this worried me. I ex- 
plained the difficulty, and so at last she agreed to stay where she was, if 
I had one of the glasses down—which, in course, I had, and have there- 
upon got a tooth-ache, 

“ We went on very agreeable—the young lady and I—for we did not 
say much; only now and then she began to grieve for Tommy, and cry 
about him a little. I told her it was very natural she should regret is 
loss, although I thought to myself he was no great loss to anybody— 
only, in course, that did not escape me, any more than what I felt con- 
cerning her general conduct, and that of the old Jezabel at Montpelier. 
We stopped at Warminster, and had a broiled fowl and mushroom-sauce, 
together with potatoes and some cold boiled beef, which I relished much 
—it was almost as good as hump, but you can’t judge of the difference, 
because humps when they come home are never satisfactory—a mutton 
cutlet, not nice—and an apple tart, with cream; pint of Madeira, aad 
one glass of brandy: the man and the maid refreshing also, for it must 
have been cold outside, although company makes comfort anywhere. 
Well, then, on we went, and Kate was in better spirits, and talked more, 
and seemed as if she thought I was not quite so great a brute as she 
had taken me for, and told me that she thought wipe {Pen very fond of 
dear B. B., which was her facetious abbreviation of Mrs. Brandyball’s 
name; and so all went on very well, and it grew dark, and as I did not 
know how to find my way to Montpelier, when we got to Midford I 
begged her to tell me what directions were to be given to the post-bhoy ; 
and within a mile of Bath—and, as it turned out, within half a mile 
of Montpelier—he received his instructions, and with very little hag- 
gling and boggling we were driven to the gate. 

* *Dear Montpelier !’ exclaimed Kitty, as the bell was rung by the 
servant—the dogs began to bark—‘ dear Popsy!’ cried Kitty—‘ dear 
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Towzer !--dear Nep!—I know your voices.’ . And when the gate 
was opened, ‘ Dear bow-window !—dear Pappy!’ all in ecstasies which 
did not startle me, because | remember when my poor wife used to talk 
in the same way; so I did not say a word, but I thought to myself, 
* stupid chit! ridiculous creature!’ and much more which in course I never 
uttered; but still [ thought Kitty snapped me up as she got out of the 
carriage, and ran through the hall to the room, where she knew she 
should find Cuthbert installed, inasmuch as a door-way has been made 
through the wall of Montpelier House into the adjoining cottage which 
he inhabited. 

** And then there was a screaming and a sort of crowing, and a kind 
of rapture, and a general noise accompanying the reception, which no 
doubt made my post-boy fancy that I had arrived at my home, and his 
duty was done. I therefore told my man to desire him to wait and take 
me into Bath, and proceeded by slower steps towards the presence of my 
friend Cuthbert. 

* T observed that the welcome greetings of Miss Kitty suddenly sub- 
sided into silence as I approached, and when, without further invitation 
than was offered by open doors, and a light upon a table in an ante-room, 
I adopted the natural fashion of following my nose, and found myself in 
the presence of my old friend and partner. I did not think the expres- 
sion of his countenance was such as to make me imagine my visit a wel- 
come one; nor could I doubt, by that which characterised the not over- 
delicate features of Mrs. Brandyball, that that respectable lady most 
devoutly wished me in a climate considerably hotter than Calcutta, from 


* Whose burn no traveller returns.” 


Forgive my being jocose, but I felt so happy that I was not provoked 

to express my detestation of her character and conduct, that now I have 
ot to my home—as I call my inn—and am set down to write, I cannot 
elp being in some sort facetious. 

“ Well—when I went in—there was Cuthbert almost buried in a huge 
armed-chair—his legs up on an ottoman-sort of thing before him— 
Mrs. Brandyball’s seat, which she had quitted upon our approach, being 
close to his left shoulder. On the table before him was a small round 
board, stuck full of little ivory pegs, all ready for playing the game of 
fox and goose—two or three books—some needles used for knitting, or 
netting, or knotting, or what not—a parcel of something that looked to 
me very like weekly bills—a glass of sangaree or some other mixture 
which he seemed to have scarcely tasted—which, with an inkstand, and 
some writing-paper, under which lay a cheque-book, furnished out the 
board ‘ which, as it seemed, under due surveillance, he was permitted 
to preside. 

i When I advanced, Kitty had quitted his neck, which she had em- 
braced with a fervour ill suited to his personal powers, however accept- 
-able it might have been to his mental perceptions, and had transferred 
her ardent acknowledgments to her dear B. B., who appeared profusely 
lavish in her welcome home to the darling of her heart; of course, 
Jane was the next subject of inquiry, and as Kitty seemed at a loss to 
account for her absence, I felt it right to put that matter at rest as 
speedily as possible, by explaining her wish to stay with you and Har- 
riet; at the termination of which explanation I saw Kitty and Mrs. 








Brandyball exchange looks; that of the latter being particularl 
distinguished by the unusual exhibition in ye deo a‘ wink ? 
of course I did not let them know that I seen this interchange of 
signals, and Mrs, Brandyball put me pet we ease, by observi 
that ‘ where the inherent. disposition of the mind unequivocally con- 
duces to the encouragement of sympathetic affection, it would be abso- 
lutely inhuman to interpose any restrictive regulations which might even 
remotely tend to deteriorate from the genuineness of the inclination, or 
by compulsory measures endeavour to controul the beautiful sin; 
mindedness of juvenile poypounsations. I thought to myself, this is all 
fudge—he !—in course I did not say so—eh—don’t you see ?—but | 
didn’t like the woman a bit the more for all her flummery. 

** Cuthbert did not seem much to care about Jane staying behind; 
whether he was soothed by this superficial speech of the lady, or whether 
Kate’s acknowledged disregard for her had lowered her in his esteem, 
I don’t pretend to say; all I know is, that after Kate had run to her 
room to take off her things, she returned to Cuthbert, and again throw- 
ing her arm round his neck, did nothing but kiss him and say, ‘ Poor 
Pappy! dear Pappy!’ 

“< T have got,’ said he, as if recollecting something not atall apropos 
to the visit, ‘ a letter here from Mr. Sniggs—eh ?—and he tells me— 
Mrs. Brandyball—what does he tell me ?—about my poor Tom’s funeral. 
It is a sad business.’ 

*“*¢ My dear Cuthbert,’ said I, ‘ the surprise of seeing me ——’ 

‘«* Mr. Gurney was not in the least surprised, Sir,’ said Mrs. Brandy- 
ball, looking blue with excitement, ‘ Mr. Sniggs taught us to have the 
pleasure of expecting you this evening.’ 

“The way in which Mrs. Brandyball emphasized the word pleasure 
gave me a better idea of her feelings than anything else. 

“* Ah, by-the-by,’ said your brother, ‘ where is Sniggs—eh ?—you 
told me why he did not come, but somehow I have forgotten it.’ 

‘** Why,’ said the lady, not in the gentlest tone, ‘ of course you 
know the reason; Mr. Nubley ordered him not to come, because he 
thought fit to come himself; and as he was coming, Kitty was to come 
with him.’ 

“¢ Ah, I see,’ said Cuthbert. ‘ Well, and you were at the poor boy’s 
funeral ?? 

“¢ © No, Mr. Gurney,’ interrupted Mrs. Brandyball; ‘ Mr. Sniggs told 
you in his letter that nobody was present but your brother, and his own 
*prentice.’ 
ee Assistant, dear,’ said Kitty, who had had the advantage of making 
the white-faced lad’s acquaintance during her two visits at Sniggs’s house. 

“© Ah, well, it’s a sad business,’ said Cuthbert :—‘ and you are come 
to stay with us?’ 

‘© ¢ A very short time,’ said I. ‘I have some matters of business to 
talk over with you; but they’ll keep till to-morrow.—You don’t ask after 
Gilbert, and his wife and child.’ 

“**T don’t think,’ said Cuthbert, ‘ to tell you the truth, that either 
Gilbert or his wife care one cowrie for me. Why didn’t he come here 
when poor Tom died, or before he died, and tell me all about it? instead 
of that, the child, poked out of the house to a strange place, was left to 
perish neglected.’ 
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“ All this I knew to be a lesson taught him by rote, and I felt half 
inclined to say so; but I kept my thoughts to myself, although Mrs. 
Brandyball seemed to know what Was passing in my mind, for she said 
directly, ‘ nobody here would take the liberty of putting words into Mr, 
Gurney’s mouth :” so I said to her, ¢ I didn’t say there was ;” upon which 
the charming Kitty burst out la hing, and she and her a pre- 

withdrew to the other end of the room. 

“ * Well,’ said I, in an undertone to Cuthbert, ‘ I hope you find your- 
self tolerably well ?” 

“** Better than I ever expected to be again,’ said Cuthbert; ‘ this 
good, kind creature sacrifices everything for me—has sent away all 
the children, except two, to keep the Peo quiet, and devotes herself to 
me—she does everything for me; and now dear Kitty is come back— 
eh ?—and—how’s your wife ? 

“ * She is quite well,’ said I; and I thought to myself, what a fool 
you suffer yourself to be made; but I kept that to myself, and Cuthbert 
said, *’Gad, Nubley, you are at your old tricks,’ which I suppose re- 
ferred to something that infernal Mrs. Brandyball had been telling him 
about me and Mrs. N.; however, I found my welcome at Montpelier 
was but an equivocal one, and that very little delicacy was adopted to 
disguise the anxiety of the whole clique for my departure, in order to 
give them the opportunity of talking over all that had happened ; but as 
my purpose was fixed, and I determined to have an hour or two with Cuth- 
bert all to myself, I thought the best thing I could do would be to release 
them of my presence this evening, and start fresh with him in the morn- 
ing: so skilfully blinding myself to all the nods and winks of the half- 
weeping, half-giggling young Miss, and the encouraging tappings and 
pattings which she received from the mistress of the house, I told Cuth- 
bert that I could not stay then, for I was keeping the post-horses, but 
that I would call between one and two to-morrow, to which Cuthbert 
answered by inquiring of Mrs. Brandyball, if he had any engagement 
for the next day at that time. 

*** None,’ replied the lady, ‘ till three, when you know you are to 
give Mr. Dawbeny a sitting.’ 

“© Ha!’ said Cuthbert, fumbling about for his pocket-handkerchief, 
which Kitty bounded from the distant sofa to pick up for him; ‘ that’s 
it—so—I am—all to please her,’ added he, pointing with his thumb 
over his shoulder at the Gorgon who stood close behind him. 

“*Tsn’t Mr. Dawbeny that handsome man, Pappy, with the black 
whiskers ?’ said Kitty. 

“© Yes, dear,’ said Mrs. Brandyball, giving her a sort of corrective 
frown—not corrective so much as cautioning—not a frown of anger, but 
a frown which seemed to say, ‘mind what you talk about while that old 
fogey is here.” I knew what she meant, but I said nothing—yet I think 
they saw what was passing in my mind, for the lady turned what I call 
dead civil in a minute, and asked me, for the first time, if I would not 
take something before I went ? . 

“I very politely said, ‘no I thank you,’ because, as I say, civility 
costs nothing—eh—don’t you see ? but in my own mind, I felt myself 
saying—I would see you at old Nick first—but mum—so I smiled 
and looked courteous—and Cuthbert said—‘ I assure you, Nubley, Mrs. 
B. is in earnest, pray have something.’ 
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-“T persisted, and so having settled my appointment for to-morrow, I 
made my bow to the ladies, and shook Thais. with Cuthbert ; es 
deary me! how thin and shrivelled his poor hand has grown !—and so 
Kitty said she was much obliged to me for the journey, and gave mea 
kiss. Lord, Gilbert, that girl kisses everything—well, and I didn’t like 
it—so T said ‘thank you, dear,’ and felt myself shudder as if I could 
have said ‘ugh ;’ and she ran away and laughed, and said, ‘the next I 
give you you shall thank me for:’ why she said that I do not know. 

“Well, out I came.and got into the carriage, and there I found 
Cuthbert’s man Hutton, talking to my man Watson—they have known 
each other before, and so I got in, and nobody but a maid-servant to 
light me out, and she calling ‘ Hutton, Hutton ;’ and then I told the post- 
boy to drive me here, and here, as I have told you, I am, and I wish that 
was all I had to tell you 

“I got myself snuggled down by a good fire, and I ordered myself 
a glass of hot punch, for I felt a little chilly, and I was mortally vexed 
—and I furthermore ordered myself some supper—for you see what I 
had eaten I had eaten early—and then I told Watson to bring me my 
morning-gown, although it was evening, and my slippers, and what not 
to make me comfortable—and when he brought them, he asked me if I 
had heard about Mr. Cuthbert and Mrs. B.? and so I said no, because 
I had not 

***T never was more surprised in my life, Sir,’ says he. 

** At what?’ says I 

“© Why Sir, Hutton is going to leave Mr. Cuthbert,’ said Watson. 

“ ¢ Why then,’ says I, ‘ he’ll die—he is his prop—his right hand.’ 

“* Ay, Sir,’ says Watson, ‘but Mr. Cuthbert is going to have 
another prop.’ 

** So, in course, I asked him what he meant ; thinking he was talkin 
like an ass—not that asses ever do talk—only I didn’t say so, because i 
would not hurt the feelings of anybody, Gilbert. 

* «No, Sir, I’m no ass,’ said Watson, just as if he had understood 
what was passing in my mind—‘ what I mean, is what I know; Mr. 
Cuthbert Gurney is to be married next Thursday week to Mrs, Brandy- 
ball.’ 

“ After that, my dear Gilbert, I heard nothing more—I would not 
believe it—I always dreaded some bedevilment—but I never could have, 
fancied! Cuthbert marry her /—why, deary me—deary me—the ning is 
preposterous! The man hasno more need of awife than a Highlander has 
of knee-buckles, or a toad of a side-pocket—did you ever hear of such a 
thing? However, Watson persists in it—and think of his turning away 
Hutton, who did everything for him, and marrying this woman !—you 
must apply for a commission of lunacy against him—something must be 
done—why—in so short a time, the use she has made of her influence ! 
—and how did she obtain it? I cannot trust myself to write more— 
but to-morrow I shall write again, after I have seen him and talked to 
him—poor silly man! However, take care, dear Gilbert, to have what- 
ever letters arrive at Ashmead or Chittagong forwarded to me here—I 
have said that in my letter to Mrs, Nubley, but she has a head and so 
has a pin—eh—don’t you see? 

“ Now if you think it advisable, say nothing of this to her or to your 
Harriet—it is all of no use anticipating misfortunes—we must try to 
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avert them; not that I see much chance without violent measures. Give 
my kind love, and tell Jenny Falwasser that she is neither missed nor 
wanted at Montpelier, and that I am uncommon glad she took the line 
of stopping where she is, although you had better look sharp that you 
are not led with her altogether. begs th 
“K irits—my supper is cores ' an t broi 
fowl an sbalioades saiahvealiioas sad coll idn’t know I had one 
for dinner, and J told them to get what they liked, and so what they 
like I like,‘and shall fall-to nobly—and so love to all of-you, and confu- 
sion to the Brandyballs. “* Yours always, 
““W. NuBLey. 


“PS. If you should hear any tidings of the Thompsons, in course 
you will let me know.” 


So then, this was the result of Nubley’s mission to Montpelier. All my 
Worst suspicions were confirmed; nay, they were so far outrun, that 
although I certainly anticipated some such result in the course of time, 
I was not prepared to find such advances made in a few days, and those 
days, too, for the greater part ostensibly devoted to mourning for the 
loss of the amiable Tom. 

Knowing dear Harriet’s sensitiveness, and dreading to agitate her 
—rT I resolved upon adopting my kind old friend’s advice of 
keeping her in ignorance of the real state of affairs; and when she 
begged me to show her Nubley’s letter, I hinted that there were parts of 
it not meant for ladies’ eyes ; she merely said “ that I think is by no 
means unlikely ;” and was satisfied by my telling her that Cuthbert 
was well, and that Nubley was to see him again in the morning. After 
this she inquired no further, and when we retired to rest, she sank into 
a gentle slumber, which, thanks to my better information as to the state 
of affairs at Bath, I could not successfully emulate, 
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Motto—“ Muchas Gracias !” 





You ask why ‘ Muchas Gracias’ here 

Plain English ‘ Many Thanks !’ should banish? 
To worldly eyes the meaning’s clear— 

The thanks most prized are given—in Spanish ! 


Lovisa H, SHeripan. 
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“ LIFE LET US CHERISH ;” 
OR, THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT, 





“ Tl n’y a point de tems plus u pour le plaisir de la vie, que celui ui vient 
apres la mort.”——-Rovesmat > La Reine Fantastique. . . 


Ir there be a point on which the regular dealers in maxims and mo- 
ralities are strong, it is on the brevity of life, andthe waste that is made 
of the few flitting moments of that transient existence, which, once suf- 
fered to escape, ‘* never returns no more.”’—‘ Carpe diem,” sings the 
ancient, ** and don’t be too sure of to-morrow.”—“ Memento mori,’’ 
remonstrates the undertaker, with a solemnity of face that would better 
become him, if grief should ever take to taxing his bills. ‘ A good 
life,” prayeth the clergyman, which no one ever suspects him of con- 
founding with “ a living ;”? while many a dial, true or false to the 
sun, most supererogatorily informs us that “ time flies ;’’ as if dials would, 
could, or should have found their way into existence, on any other hy 
thesis. Every parish bell also that “ tolls the knell of parted day” is 
in the same story, and cries aloud, as plainly as its iron tongue can 
speak—more plainly than Wittington’s bells prophesied to the “ thrice 
Mayor of London””—* there, there goes another !”’ 

ow we rather anticipate that our readers will (as Paddy loves to say) 
be after thinking with Falstaff, that in this case wisdom cries out in 
the street, and no man regards it; and then they will add, “ what a pit 
that’ so much good advice should sleep in the ear of a preoccupi 
world!’ If this be their opinion, it is not ours. From everything that 
is passing before our eyes, we rather imagine that the world, so far from 
being insensible to the brevity of life, is every day becoming more and 
more ** awake” to the unpleasant truth; and that, if they do not listen 
to Messieurs les précheurs des convertis, it is simply because they have 
no leisure to bestow upon what brings no profit with it. As to the value 
of life, and the desire to make the most of it, we meet with proofs at 
every turn. The king has his life-guards, the old ladies have their life 
preservers, the ‘ecler men have their life-boats, and the Humane 
Society (the charitable representatives of St. Peter, who fish for men, 
and for skates at the same haul) have their life tackle; while the Life 
Insurance offices and their actuaries are daily employed in improving 
their calculations of the money value of the commodity, and justifying, 
in more than the religious sense, that other piece of dial-maker’s mo- 
rality, “‘ pereunt et imputanter!”” If all the elements conspire to the 
support of life, they all likewise make war on it; and a half of all 
the labour of man is expended in the construction of defensive armour 
against their attacks. It would, indeed, take up far too much of our 
time to commemorate the various trades that directly or indirectly con- 
tribute to the preservation of life, an object which speaks, in all the 
energy of the terms, a desire to make the most of time. We say nothing, 
therefore, of umbrellas and galoshes for moving with the humid, the fire- 
escapes to guard against the hot, the invisible petticoats to baffle the 
inclemency of the air, or the inversible coaches which set at nought that 
excess in the earth’s attraction, that every now and then employs its 
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leisure in breaking bones. ae eee e of . 
and vanity apart) is to teach us how to keep | 
distance ? of ena cssin ld pontine \t | 
phers sel/ to the public,—from the pills of “ Widow Welch ” of the o 
times, to the “* Morison wegetables”’ of these latter days? 
Cienipmoct cians Bagliahy i Hein A000 ing but insensible 














to the 

is patent (the a open) in the amiable ety their 
“ how do ye’s,” perpetually springing uncalled to their lips, when fey 
encounter in the streets their slightest acquaintances—an anxiety whic 
certainly would be much enhanced in value, if sometimes sapped 
in their precipitous course and “ paused for a reply:’’ but then they 
know too much of the value of time for such delay. In all things, in- 
deed, we of this mercantile isle contrive to live in “a devil of a hurry.” 
Not only do we jostle each other in our eagerness to save five minutes 
of the daily walk “* to ’Change,”’ but the very idlest portion of the com- 
munity are the death of post-horses innumerable, in their gratuitous im- 

tience to anticipate the march of time. 

If we look at things a little philosophically, we must see that the 
object of practical science in general is (before everything) the saying of 
time, and the getting as much work as is feasible out of every passing 
minute. Movement being the measure of time, whatever quickens our 
movements, e converso, lengthens our life. Railroads and steam-boats 
have thus materially extended human existence ; and, though threescore 
years and ten be still, as before, the life of man, we have only to change 
our exponent, and measure by our own movements, instead of those of 
the sun, in order to make evident our superior longevity, as compared 
with that of our ancestors. But there is still another expression for this 
fact yet more wonder-stirring. If life be measurable by the quantity of 
work that can be done, by the number of pins headed and pointed, the 

uantity of letter-press worked off, or the yards of cloth thrown round 
the world, in one man’s time, would they not show that Methusalem 
himself would be a chicken to a modern operative ?—and if we estimated 
human existence by the number of cotton nightcaps produceable by 
machinery in seventy years, the account would be apt to pass for abso- 
lute immortality. 

The benefit of this new method of numeration should not, however, 
be exclusively confined to the artisan. People of fashion have done 
great things in our times, towards the making most of their hours. 
Urged by a due consciousness of the fuget tempus irreparabile, they 
have succeeded in crowding into any single evening a maximum of 
pleasures, roaming from dinner to conversazione, and from conversa- 
zione to opera, from opera to ball, and from ball to “a little bit of supper ” 
at Crockford’s, and thus doing more effectual business in a few hours 
than their ancestors, with their utmost activity, could condense into “ one 
calendar month.’ Then again, they have not evinced a less lively sense 
‘of the value of time in their admirable invention of short whist, by 
which invention the gamesters of our day are enabled to quadruple the 
number of events that can, in any given time, be squeezed out of two 
packs of cards. The importation of the battu, from the Continent, by 
which the slaughter of game is achieved with a high-pressure velocity, 
is another illustration of the same truth: nor can we shut our eyes to 
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ek marth ap of matches against time, the thousand miles in a thou- 
, the engagements to run a mile, walk a mile, hop a mile, and 
pat the h d stones separately into a basket, and other: laborious 
trifles invented to make the most of the animal faculties. But if euch 
instances were not at hand, we should not the less be forced upon the same 
conclusion, when noting the precocity of our modern youth, which 

to scorn the common-law dispensation of years of discretion, and shows 
our very school-boys not less deep in the knowledge of the world, nor less 
equal to “ doing the flats”? and gammoning the money-lenders, than the 
most experienced ci-devant men of wit and pleasure about town, 

"Phe all-important truth of the value of time exhibits itself as ever. pre- 
sent in our recollection, under another formula. Life, philosophically 
considered, is but a series of sensations ; and the multitude of any man’s 
sensations, multiplied into their intensity, is the surest expression of his 
real longevity. But loss of time and ennui must, therefore, be closely con- 
nected ; and, accordingly, we find the wearisomeness of having nothing 
to do is one of the heaviest drawbacks on wealth and independence, It.is 
this that gives its force and poignancy to the homely proverb, declaring 
idleness to be the mother of mischief. Nay, the very devil himself, it is 
notorious, finds his immortality @ charge in this respect, and would rather 
fly away with the roof of an unoffending house than want a sensation; 
he therefore adopts that mode of avenging himself on the inconsiderate 
household-suffrage voter, who evokes his-presence, without having first 
provided him with betteremployment. Here, too, we have an explanation 
of three-fourths of the vice with which moral England is so loudly taxed ; 
for if the poor fellows who flock to hed/s, and other houses of ill-fame, 
to get rid of their time, hada free-admission ticket on the tread-mill, the 
healthful exercise might be found to render both their fortunes and their 
characters materially better. On this account we hold especially in 
respect those worthy persons whose “ obedient slumbers” are ever at com- 
mand; and who are, at every turn, willing and able to take a nap, the 
better to prevent their wasting their precious moments in doing nothing. 
We have also been inclined to think that much of that “ involuntary 
praise ” (as Zanga calls it) with which mankind have embalmed the me- 
mory of Napoleon Buonaparte, has arisen in gratitude for favours received, 
in the shape of sensations. As long as he lived and reigned, every day 
brought its accidents, adding years to our excited existence. Through his 
means, more events were crowded into a few solar revolutions, than had 
formerly served to keep mankind wide awake fur centuries; and, since . 
the termination of his career, our military friends, in particular, have been 
thrown back upon billiards and spitting over bridges for amusement, to 
the great increase of the excise on tobacco, and the stoppage of promotion, 

The love of a sensation, then, is a part and parcel of the instinct of 
self-preservation ; and a perception of the brevity of life arises imme- 
diately out of our Platonic “ longings after immortality.”” How con- 
stantly these ideas haunt some men, may be collected from their eager 
impatience to run through their fortunes, and to realise the full number 
of sensations which the money is capable of producing. When a man 
has spent his all, he has nothing to reproach himself with, and may 
look the past and the future in the face with equal complacency. 


“ Not Jove himself upon the past has power, 
And what has been, Aas been, and he has had his hour.” 


April,—voL, Lil, NO, CCVIIL, 9a 
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This may perhaps be the reason why many such practical philosophers, 
when arrived at "hat point of perfection, swallow ic acid, or shoot 


themselves through the head; taking very literally to themselves the 
advice of Horace— | 


—— edisti satis, atque bibisti ; 
Tempus abire tibi est. 


In reflecting upon the probable cause of that popular error which 
supposes men blind to a truth upon which they are thus constantly acting, 
we have been inclined to seek it in their forgetfulness of the disguises 
which different motives assume, as they act upon different temperaments 
and different dispositions. ‘The same avarice, for example, which compels 
the cautious miser to bury his gold in an old stocking, urges his more 
sanguine compeer to bury his in a South American bubble ; and there 
is little doubt that avarice is also at the bottom of the gamester’ s head- 
long stake, though it is mistaken by the unobservant part of the world 
for thoughtless prodigality. So, ‘also, few can detect the conjugal 
affection which is lost under the denomination of jealousy, because it 
takes the shape of a sound cudgelling bestowed to revive and fix the 
wandering affections of a coquettish wife. Such cruelty, however, can 
be nothing but abnormal love, tenderness gone astray; for he who has 
the most indifferent helpmate, might bear his misfortune with a very 
praiseworthy patience, if he can only make up his mind to be as indif- 
ferent as herself. 

By a similar mistake in judgment, the one common and all- ~pervading 
conviction of the brevity of life may be made to assume a variety of 
other forms, and to simulate a multitude of impulses. While some 
concentrate, under its influence, their whole energies on the present, 
and on that account are most imprudently called imprudent, others strive 
to extend their existence by living in all the recorded past; and some 
again seek the same end by plunging into the indefinite future. Thus, 
when an old man plants a tree, builds a house, or marries a miss in her 
teens, who shall say whether he acts in blindness to his real condition, 
or from too strong a sentiment of its impending changes? In this view 
of matters, the man of pleasure, and his fellow-labourer the man of 
business, the dreaming antiquary, and the scheming cutter-out of what 
is to be, however widely their actions differ in their ends, may all be acting 
under the one common impulse to make the most of their time, and so to 
protract life to its maximum duration. In like manner, while one man 
may take to himself a wife, that he may double his existence, another 
may be impelled, by the same sentiment, to live in single blessedness ; 
namely, that he may have free scope for living all the days of his life. 

May not the Englishman’s love of travel also—a disease so peculiar 
to our island—be another form of the same desire? To sit in a britzka, 
and do an all but impossible number of leagues m an inconceivably 
short time, in spite of French roads, or of German postilions, shows 
“ the ruling passion ” to perfection ; and this consideration has led us 
to admire how it happens that this notion regarding time should never 
have extended itself to space, and that those frequent repinings which 
are heard at the flight of the hour should never have been uttered at the 
impossibility of rivaling the Irishman’s bird, and being in two places at 
the same moment? But to return to our travellers: as they do not 
leave home for the purposes of instruction, and still Ices (as their 
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eternal ennui proves) for those of amusement, to what can we assign 
these t and troublesome transfers of the person, if it be not“to 
extend life in another direction than that of simple duration ? 

The followers of Epicurus made good use of the brevity of life as a 
stimulus to enjoyment; and the Egyptians introduced a skeleton at 
their banquets for the same lively purpose ; but it seems to have escaped 
popular notice that other passions, beside the animal propensity towards 
eating and drinking, may derive an increased activity from the same 
consideration. Might not the “ Macedonian madman ” have been hur- 
ried from conquest to conquest by an apprehension lest, if he stopped 
by the way to enjoy his successes, he might pay Charon his halfpenny 
before he had accomplished half his scheme? Or might not Charles 
the Fifth, on the other hand, have renounced his crown and taken to 
the cowl in utter despair of finding time to realise the notion of a uni- 
versal monarchy? Here, too, we have a not unlikely explanation of 
those monetary crises which Mr. Attwood assures us are all attributable 
to the want of the blessings of a paper currency. The wiser indeed 
admit that an eager impatience in our merchants to get rich is at the 
bottom of the evil; but no rational being is ever in a hurry, except 
under the apprehension that he has not time to effect his purpose coolly 
and leisurely : 

“Could a man be secure 


That his life would endure, 
As of old, for a thousand, a thousand long years,” 


—(Please to sing this)— 
Elwes might have indulged himself in turtle and venison, and the 
speculators in cotton and indigo have refrained from making more haste 
than good speed; but, as things are actually constituted, he who has a 
fixed purpose of becoming a millionaire has no time to lose by the way ; 
and he who would die worth a plum must not care a fig for the possibi- 
lities of a too rapid movement. Thus the memento mori may lead to 
mistakes of meum and tuum, by no means accordant with the moral 
complexion attributed to that far-famed maxim. 

What then is to be thought, if we are right in our conjectures, of that 
terrible waste of time of which even the most active and industrious 
are occasionally guilty? Why something must be allowed to the 
limited nature of human faculties (neque semper arcum tendit Apollo). 
Perhaps, also, to some constitutions, idleness itself may be a sensation ; 
que sats-je ? At all events, ineonsistency is a pore attribute of - 
our nature; and we should neither be surprised nor disappointed in a 
theory, for its being clogged with some drawbacks and discounts, refer- 
rible to such a cause. ere, too, as before, there is room for great mis- 
takes. Complaints, for instance, are loud against the “ loss of time and 
hindrance of business”? which occur in the despatch of yuo affairs, 
through the idle speechifications of country gentlemen and pragmatical 
lawyers. The House of Commons, as a body, it is true, loses an infinity 
of time by these delays of superfluous debate ; but each individual member, 
who personally contributes to the evil, is clearly making the most of 
his own seven years’ tenure, and is working hard to captivate notoriety 
in general, and the wonder of his own constituents in particular. If 
life be brief, what is a session of Parliament? Yet are there more than 
six hundred members, all anxious to realise their quota in the columns 
2Gc2 
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of their county newspaper. However, then, it may fare with the nation, 


7 
? 


the idle debater is “labouring in his vocation, Hal.”” " Besides, af Pick- 
wick’s fat boy himself should be returned to Parliament, he could not 
sleep out the whole debate ; and, the semper ego auditor tantum pressing 
heavily upon him, even he would have no other resource than to ‘‘air 
his vocabulary”? with the rest, and in the language of fair fighting to 
“ give as good as he got.” Then, again, there are occasions on which to 
harangue against time and keep the Speaker nodding, while the whipper- 
in does his spiriting, is doing real business, and very hard work we 
should think it is. On the other hand, a large allowance must be, made 
for the modesty of bores and prosers. There is not possibly a single 
dinner bell, nor one whose speeches “‘ convulse the house with laughter,” 
who does not most potently believe that he is forwarding, and not im- 
peding, the march of affairs. 

Before we conclude on a case of this kind, it is necessary to define 
what idleness really is. With the greater part of Englishmen, every 
employment which does not tend to money-making is regarded as a 
mere waste of time! Ask what an attorney would think of his articled 
clerk, who— 

** foredoom'd his master’s soul to cross, 
Should pen a stanza when he should engross :” 


or what would the old merchant say to his junior partner, if he brought 
Euripides into the counting-house, or dropped his Cocker and his price- 
current to study Euclid? Would they not exclaim with Ignoramus — 
‘in nomine Deo, stude artes parcas et lucrosas ; non est mundus pro 
artibus liberalibus jam.” On the other hand, change the venu from 
chambers or the "Change, to the University, and these imputed idlenesses 
become the serious business of the place; for the college tutor would 
threaten with a plucking the unhappy young gentleman who should 
forego them in behalf of anything really useful in after-life. 

In the same spirit, the cotton lords deem wholesome exercise to be 
mere idleness ; and sportsmen think sedentary scholars to be sadly in- 
dolent. We have all laughed heartily at the joke against the man who 
frittered away his substance in paying tradesmen’s bills; but we all in 
sober seriousness make a similar mistake, in our denunciations against the 
fritterings of time that do not coincide with our notions concerning “ the 
greatest utility.” It would be an amusing hoax to send a deputation 
from each of the thousand-and-one societies of England, learned and 
unlearned, to all the others, and to obtain from them a secret report of 
the proceedings they had witnessed: with what contempt would the 
astronomers look down on the collectors of butterflies, and how the 
naturalists would retaliate with a quod supra nos, nihil ad nos! How 
the geologists would despise the yesterday investigations of the antiqua- 
ries, and how the positive physiologist would ridicule the idly specula 
tive metaphysician! On this subject listen to a story :— 

It happened “once upon a time,” that a madman, escaping from a 
neighbouring asylum, wandered down to the side of the New River, and 
overtook a poor weaver patiently awaiting a bob from the float of his 
fishing-tackle. Forthwith he began to catechise his man—* How long 
have you been fishing here ?” 

“ All day,” quoth he of the loom. 


“What may your fish be worth ?” continued the crack-brained dis- 
ciple of Socrates, 
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nee,” replied the knight of the shuttle. 

“What could you have made by working for the same time at your 
trade 2”? asked the calculating lunatic. 

* Four shillin ngs, ”? said the cockney Izaac Walton. 

“Well, then,”” concluded the questionist, “do you see that house ? if 
the roaster of it finds you here, take my word for it he will clap you on 
a strait-waistcoat, a not let you out again for the rest of your life,”” 
So saying, he burst into a wild laugh at his own conceit, and ran away 
as fast as he could go. 

In what respect, good reader, does this maniac’s logic differ from that 
of half the wisest of our legislators and politicians, who exclaim against 
reading and writing and other similar wastings of time by the mechanic 
and the artisan? Are they not under a morbid apprehension of the 
brevity of life, and fearful lest their subject should escape out of this 
world before they have got from him his quota of labour ? 

With this clue for their guide, they “who run” may work their own 
unassisted way through the rest of the problem ; and, ‘satisfying them- 
selves that time is estimated at its full value, in this best of all pos- 
sible worlds, may amend their copy-books accordingly. We shall 
therefore here drop our subject abruptly, “ like a hot potato,” lest our 
friends should think that we, at least, were not convinced by our own 
reasoning, or had no conscience, in wasting their time, more than our 
own. Au revoir donc, Messieurs, au Numéro prochain, 


p- 





OLD MADELAINE. 
BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


“* GENTLE reader,” as you used to be addressed some fifty years ago, 
have you ever been in the bustling and animated town of Havre—the 
Havre of France ?—which the French, who know anything about it, 
term “ the Liverpool’ of their beau pays. I am not particularly at- 
tached to the huge Puddle-dock of England : but it requires a great deal 
of imagination, and, moreover, such imagination must be essentially 
French, to draw the comparison. Liverpool is, I should say, as large 
again, and one hour in its crowded streets would convince you that 
more business is transacted in an hour in our great sea-port, than our 
vivacious neighbours can get through in twenty-four. I do not know 
how it is, but a Frenchman never looks in good temper while engaged 
in any pursuit, except that of pleasure; he is not a cheerful workman ; 
he does not possess either the resolution of John Bull, which enables 
John to go sturdily and steadily on with his labour; nor the roystering, 
iolicking spirit of poor Paddy, who works, and stary es, and jests in the 
rame pleasant humour. A French workman in the morning looks ill- 
tempered, whether he is so or not; but in the evening, when the fresh 
and mild breeze of heaven cools his brow, and he sits in “* the Place” 
or at his’own door to enjoy it, he is altogether a different person—gay, 
and mirthful, and bon rosin. It is during evening that the French 
population should be seen and observed by those who would rather judge 
kindly than justly of human nature, 
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While I altogether deny the commercial equality of Havre with 
our prosperous sea-port, I must at ouce confess the superior beauty 
of its situation. Seated like a sea-queen within its ample bay, the 
brimful ocean rolling gloriously along its quays, and launching its 
vessels into the very docks, it looks the perfection of a matitime city. 
They tell you that Napoleon once stood on its ramparts, where one of 
his old generals pointed out to him how completely it lay beneath the 
hills of Ingouville. 

* ‘What does it matter ?” was his reply. 

*€ But, Sire, the town may be bombarded.” 

“ That is possible.” 

* They may burn it.” 

“ True,”’ coolly answered the Emperor, turning away; “ bul they 
cannot lake it,” 

It was very like Napoleon to say so; but I wish with all my heart 
that Sir Sidney Smith either had taken it, or had let it alone. The 
French make his defeat a matter of boast to this day. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the sudden entrance into this 
magic harbour; the high and lofty peak, crowned by two solitary light- 
towers that look like giants of the mountain, stretches so far into the 
sea, that no portion of the town is observed until you are, as it were, 
within its walls. As you draw nearer it appears to advance and close 
upon you, houses, stores, churches, quays, nestling at the foot of one of 
the most lovely hills in Normandy, which is crowded to the very sum- 
mit by a succession of villas and gardens of the most tasteful and luxu- 
riant description. I shall never forget the brightness and the beauty 
of the morning as we glided past the old tower built by Francis the 
First, which frowns grimly upon the English vessels, whose incursions 
it was erected to prevent; and the jetty, built of blocks of red granite, 
standing fearlessly amid the waves that rush against its sides and throw 
up a torrent of glittering spray which falls in snowy showers on the 
receding billows. 

Once alongside the quay it is impossible not to note the sedate and 
even dignified carriage of the Normandy women, who still adhere to the 
costume of their ancestors, and whose snowy caps tower above the ker- 
chiefed or fashionable heads of their town-bred neighbours; the dirty 
dress and authoritative manner of the under-sized gens-d’armes, so 
different from our clean and handsome soldiers; the sing-song chatter- 
ing of the crowd, and the tall, many-storied houses, peaked, and fretted, 
and corniced, of unequal heights, yet all of gigantic proportions, stand- 
ing out against the deep, clear, cloudless sky of da belle France. The 
entire aspect of the town and people was altogether different from the 
English run-inad sort of look which meets the eye at Calais or 
Boulogne. I felt I was really in France—dear, dirty, picturesque, 
amusing Fyance—and, as we passed to our hotel, I peeped down the 
alleys and up at the houses, and knew that there, and there, if, unlike 
Sterne’s starling, I could not get out, but get in, I should find more 
than abundant food for that observation which is the delight of my 
existence. I do not know that anything attracted my attention so much 
as the number of parrots and paroquets, which literally swarm the 
town; | was not so much astonished at the bird-shops, (though I 
counted upwards of seventy little, yabbering, long-tailed, green paro- 
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quets.in one cage,) because you make your mind up to the nuisance of 
noise the moment you enter one; but bear in mind, peace-loving reader, 
that every flat in a French house is a separate dwelling ; and then learn 
that ouside each flat, commencing on the ground-floor, are hung one, 
two, or three of those noisy birds: thus, as you are perusing the flinty 
pavement, not for a soft, but a flat stone whereon to rest your foot, 
your attention is caught by a terrific scream close to your ear :—you 
look, and a stately macaw hoots out, “ Bon matin.’”? And lo! the 
sound is repeated all up the house, first by grey and green parrots, and 
lastly by the more insignificant, but not less noisy little wretches, who 
seem inclined to make up in sound what they want in size. It is ex- 
traordinary the kindness and forbearance the people show to their fea- 
thered favourites: there was one bird-fancier close to the Douane, a 
large, good-tempered, jolter-headed man, whose face was overgrown in 
every possible part by bushes of thick black hair: this disfigurement 
shrouded his eyes, his cheeks, his lips, so that the only part of his 
physiognomy I can call to mind is this hairy coating and two rows 
of snowy glittering teeth: his face certainly bore a perpetual smile, for 
I never looked at him caressing his favourites, bending with paternal 
affection over the stand of a moulting macaw, or shaking from his hands 
(which were awfully disfigured by bites and scratches) the bill of an 
enraged, cross-grained parrot, without observing that nothing seemed to 
change his smile: he talked to them all round in the caressing and 
tender tone which a nurse applies to a petted child, and never for a 
moment did he look angry with the ill-tempered birds that bit the hand 
which fed them. ; 

* That green parrot seems very spiteful, Monsicur,”’ I said to him 
one morning. 

** Poor thing! she will know me better soon,” 

** Do you never punish them ?”’ 

“No; they get angry with me, but, by not being angry with them, 
I have the advantage. Sometimes I keep them without food, but not 
often: everything is tamed by kindness.”” And having so said, down 
went the bushy head, and the lips here expanded into the most bene- 
volent smile towards a “ coco,’’ whose leg had been fractured by the 
gripe of a chattering monkey. 

The inhabitants of Havre have no regular and established promenade, 
except the Jetty, where, as one of their poets, not very poetically, says—- 


“Ta Jetée en granit od les femmes le soir 
Viennent respirer lair de la vague embaumée.” 


The cdte of Ingouville is most beautiful, but you must go through 
the Boulevard, and climb up a dirty and almost perpendicular hill be- 
fore you arrive at those palace-gardens where the eye revels in the 
beauty both of sea and land *, 


* Havre is certainly a pleasant town for the English to visit. Those who 
require sea-air and sea-bathing will find both in perfection; and will gain a far 
better notion of French peculiarities, of eating, talking, and dressing, than they 
can possibly do in any sea-port equally accessible. The voyage from the Tower is 
an agreeable one, usually performed in twenty-four, sometimes in twenty, hours; 
the steam-boats are large and conveniently fitted up; and if they desire Kuglish 
comforts, there is a large English boarding-house, within a mile of the town, 
deliciously situated in a pretty village, and almost washed by the sea, The agent 
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The.,Place Louis Seize is spacious, and in the evéning filled with 
artisans and their wives, who sit and walk and enjoy the’ diit-door and 
bizarre amusements with all their hearts. I remember one man, who, 
mounted on a stool and shaded by a pink cotton umbrella, used ‘to oii 
his own songs, and sometimes introduce a sort of prose recitative, whic 
was very amusing, and rewarded by the excited crowd with much 
applause and a fair quantity of centimes and sous. The same faces 
which wore a discontented expression al] the morning, were now heam- 
ing with pleasure ; that healthful sort of pleasure which is produced by 
natural means—a freedom from labour, sound health, and the effeets of 
a clear atmosphere. I should have mentioned another advantage which 
HAvre possesses over Liverpool, indeed over all our English towns—I 
never saw either man or woman intoxicated. Labouring under the 
scorching sun, brandy so cheap that even an Englishman’might intoxi- 
cate himself to his heart’s content for three-halfpence, they go soberly. 
if not quietly, to their beds, satisfied with their salad-supper, or their 
cup of coffee. 

“ Have you temperance societies here ?” 

** No,” said the French lady of whom I inquired. “ We do not 
need them.” 


I thought of the disgusting scenes produced by English drunkenness, 
and was ashamed for my country. 

It was rather a dull evening for France; though the sky was blue, 
it was not bright, and there was the feeling of a coming storm. A 
thick, heavy atmosphere sets the French yawning; their philosophy 
cannot bear ill weather patiently, and they invariably look sombre with 
the gathering clouds. The people were hurrying from the Jetce, and 
the fishermen pulled hard to moor their pretty boats in safety. We 
wished to cross to Honfleur the next morning, and not having the 
rame dread of a shower as our French friends, we walked quickly to 
the quay to inquire at what hour the little steamer started. The 
boat lay alongside the quay. We stepped on board: the only living 
thing we could at first perceive was a noble old Newfoundland dog, 
who, though he looked very seriously at us, did not growl; but having 
smelt our feet and gazed earnestly into our faces, resumed his position 
in front of the wheel, where the direction, engraved on a brass-plate, 
notifying that no one is to speak to the man at the helm, is a most 
alesperate provocative todo so. There was evidently no one to inform 
us as to the steamer’s movements, and we were about quitting the deck, 
when [ espicd what seemed in the darkening twilight, and from the 
position in which I was placed, a bundle of clothes: I crossed over, 
und at once perceived that it was a little, old, withered woman on her 
knees, her face turned towards Honfleur, her shrivelled hands holding 
a string of beads, while her lips moved noiselessly as if by mechanism, 
and her sharp dark eyes were fixed on the hardly visible shore; bend 
after bead dropped from her fingers, and still I stocd unheeded by her 
side ; the cowl of black serge had fallen from her head and hung back 








to the packets, a Mr. Mozzinghi, a very intelligent and obliging person, effords 
every information to visiters. We were domiciled with a kind and obliging French 
Protestant fomily, of the name of Guilliot, who receive a few boarders ; and whem 


we may safely recommend as in every way attentive, considerate, and respectable, 
and not at all disposed to make John Bull “ a victim.” 
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on her, shoulders, and I thought I had never seen so worn a face: the 
embrowned skin lay in thick wrinkles on her lofty brow, and her white 
matted, hair.was hardly confined by a small linen cap that was fastened 
under her chin. | . 


Whether or not the dog was uneasy at my near proximity to thie” 


religeuse I cannot say, but he moved close to me, and looking first at 
me, and then at the woman, seemed unwilling that she should be dis 
turbed,, My woman’s curiosity was sorely tempted; I longed to speak 
but there was something so silent, so unearthly about her, that the feel- 
ing was repressed, and as I walked stealthily to the gangway, I observed 
the dog resume his situation in front of the wheel. 

We met the mate on the quay: the boat left at ten the next morn- 
ing; and that old woman—did he know who she was? It was begin- 
ning to rain, and the mate, being a Frenchman, was out of temper, so he 
said chuffly, that she was an old pest, who had been enragée because 
the last Honfleur boat had gone off without her, and that she had 
declared her intention of remaining on deck all night to be ready to sail 
next morning. 

** Will the captain permit that ?” 

“© Mon Dieu! how do I know? the captain seems as much afraid of 
her as if she were a sorceress.” 

‘“€ Do you know her name ?”’ 

“ Madame seems much interested about the old prie-Dieu. T be- 
lieve they call her La Vieille Madelaine.” 

The next morning the rain came down in torrents—it was quite 
impossible to cross to Honfleur—it poured incessantly. Oh, the miseries 
of a wet day in a French house !—the people all looking as wretched as 
it is possible to imagine—the general staircase, never clean, more dirty 
than ever; mud, nothing but mud:—then the draughts! not a tight- 
fitting door or window from the top to the bottom—and the echoes 
‘hounding up the uncarpeted stairs—the women screaming as loudly as 
the parrots, both rendered irritable by the damp atmosphere. If you 
have a fire for a day the sharp smoke of their horrid wood renders you 
next to blind for a week, and then you are sure to be told that les 
Anglais require so much “ comfort,’”’ at the very time, too, when you 
feel as uncomfortable as possible, and have before you visions of warm 
carpets, and blazing fires, and damask draperies, and cushioned bergqéres, 
and the thousand blessings of an English house ! I am not now think- 
ing of Paris—which, thanks to us English and its own charming cli- 
mate, is certainly habitablé in cold weather—but of bad weather in a 
previncial. town, which, in absolute and actual civilization is fifty years 
behind England. 

The storm passed with the passing day, and the next found us in the 
well-filled steamer bounding ecross the bay. What a motley group we 
were '—there was the honest and earnest captain of La Belle Justine, 
who was waiting for a fair wind to carry out his German vine-dressing 
emigrants to Australia, hoping to make the wines of the new rival thése 
of the old world; there he was, his confidential negro, the handsome 
** Providence ”’ at his elbow, the good captain intent upon a visit to his 
biecnit-baker at Honfleur, touching sundry casks which were all ready 
for shipping :—there were a group of wandering musicians, whom we 
had the ill-fortune to offend by requesting them to sing “ La Nor- 
mandie,” upon which they informed us that they sung nothing but 
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Italian :—there was a shy-looking couple who sat close to each other ; 
the girl, in a high Norman cap, with a sedate, and yet, what is rare in 
France, a blushing face—the lad, dark-eyed and handsome; I am sure 

are married ere this :—there were a group of laughing French girls, 
with a little dog, which they vied with eac in fondling—there was 
a broad-shouldered ‘* Major Murphy” who talked a most oily brogue to 
Misther Conolly, while Misther Conolly was whispering sweet nothings, 
in a voice which seemed the echo of the Major’s, to a fair damsel, whose 
** Oh don’ts ’”’—** Will you lave off, now ?”?——“ Oh Misther Conolly, have 
done, Sir’’—* You havn’t forgot the blarney ”—proved her also to 
have journeyed from the emerald isle. There were several priests, all, 
with one exception, bending most excommunicating looks on the Eng- 
lish: the exception was a tall man, with high features, an Italian, who 
had a horror of the cholera, of which his companions were talking, that 
it would be impossible to describe ; he did not seem to have hatred left 
for anything else. But what interested me most was the same old 
Newfoundland dog, not as when [ had seen him before, but standing 
on his hind legs, his paws resting on the rail which encircled the deck, 
looking with the most intense anxiety towards the little town of Hon- 
fleur, backed by its pleasant hills and verdant fields. I lost sight of 
the dog on the quay. 

Honfleur seems a complete refuge for the destitute of all lands. Long 
Irishmen resting against the walls with that peculiar lounge which no 
one who has been in Ireland can mistake—mustachoed Germans, look- 
ing guiltless of shirts and sentiment, smoking their eternal pipes— 
broad and sturdy John Bulls, walking square, and finding fault with 
everything in a country where either their want of principle or their 
want of money compels them to reside—scores of half-pay officers in 
cloth boots and broken gloves—and numbers of ragged urchins, voci- 
ferating their inquiries if you wished a guide to Our Lady’s Chapel ; 
* Our Lady’s Chapel ”’ being the lion of this truly original French town. 
We had, however, a kind guide in the excellent captain of “ the Justine ;” 
and, accordingly, we proceeded to climb up the narrow and dirty streets 
crowded with fish, and baskets, and huge melons, and piles of plums, 
aud brown withered women looking like autumn leaves. First of all we 
arrived at the baker’s, and entered his clean—yes, clean !—and pretty 
drawing-room, looking out upon heaps of casks of biscuits ; ind then 
the man of flour made his entrée, and while he spoke with our friend of 
weights and quality, [ thought I had never seen a more benevolent or 
more handsome face ; he offered us refreshments in a respectful and 
even courtly style, and when he found we would accept nothing of the 
kind, insisted upon gathering me a bouquet out of his beautiful garden. 
Certainly, despite his calling, that man was a gentleman. 

We crept up a high and tangled lane, and at last got into a path which 
wound, and wound, and wound, until we reached the top or flat of the 
hill; but still-I saw no chapel, though looking over the harbour and 
the town we left in the valley was worth any exertion. The sky was 
pure and cloudless—blue, intensely blue ; the sea of the same beautiful 
tint, studded with ships, that, from where we stood, looked more like 
fairy barks than vessels intended to carry passengers of flesh and blood 
over the moving waters. Not a sound rose from the town :—little more 
than half an hour had elapsed, and we had been in the midst of a dense 
and noisy crowd. We could just see them moving like mites in a cheese, 
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but their voices did not disturb the pure warm air in which we breathed. 
I never felt more repose—the rest after our toilsome ascent was so wel- 
come, and so perfeet, We looked delighted, yet did not disturb that 
delight by words, but walked silently on our way between green hedge- 
rows, heavy with the perfume of the sweetest-flowers. We saw but one 
man, and he looked as fantastic as a lover of adventure could desire ; he 
was hung all round with bundles of tow, and stood beneath a splendid 
lime-tree twisting and twining this tow into ropes, We became impa- 
tient to arrive at the chapel: it has been famous, for many long, long 
years, as a place of pilgrimage, particularly for sailors and their families ; 
and never was spot more wisely selected for such a purpose. Seated 
upon a platform of the greenest and smoothest swa dare not say 
how many feet above the level of the sea—the simple and beautiful 
structure is almost surrounded by a grove of lofty trees, which appear 
above the influence of the keen sea-blast, that moans, even in summer, 
at the base of these towering cliffs. The chapel stands about two hun- 
dred feet from the farthest point of land: in its lowly porch were several 
mendicants very importunate for alms, but their annoyance was forgotten 
when we entered the aisle : it was crowded with the emblems of super- 
stition, but it was the superstition of persons relying implicitly on 
the mercy and tenderness of a protecting Providence. The altars were 
hung with pictures (especially of the fisher apostle, Peter), baskets of 
flowers, garlands, small trinkets, models of ships, strips of embroidery : 
upon one, an anchor was worked, with the motto round it, in French— 
My hope never fainted :” 

upon a framed tablet was engraved these words :— 

‘‘M. M., of Havre, offered her prayers here in the month of June, for the 
safe return of her only and beloved son, and the good God replied to those 
prayers in the month of July—her son leaves her no more.”’ 

I was tempted to transcribe a few others; among them were the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ My husband, I have prayed for thee ; and our Lady of Grace has listened 
to my prayers. Thou wilt surely be with me soon! B. T.” 

Another :— 

“IT knew he would return. He brought me the shells out of which I 
made this garland,” 

Another :— 

“He is gone—and I am a widow! Holy Virgin, love him as I have 
loved him 1” 

One more :— 


“ Nothing separates us but the sea; and that cannot divide hearts, — 
E. B. x M. O.” 


There was something very touching in these simple and unaffected 
records of faith and gratitude—something that went right to the heart, 
and I thought of the many blessings we enjoy of which we take no note, 
except to utter vain regrets, when after years have elapsed, they are 
taken fromus; as if we of ourselves had a claim to the perpetual for- 
bearance and consideration of the Almighty. A very pretty model of a 
ship hangs in the centre of the aisle, to which the Catholic devout attach 
great virtue; they tell you, that turn the vessel which way pi will, it 
will point out the direction in which the wind is blowing. I never run 
a tilt with superstition, so 1 looked grave, and did not tell the gentle 
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Josephine, my informant, that I believed it communicated with the vane 
on the top,of the cha 

“Bagvled ge, it rong 8 no seer to tell us, makes people very intellectual, 
and wise, and clever; but it destroys the poetry of life:—as to the 
poetry of the people of England, if ever they had any, it'was gone before 
my time; aud what lingers amongst the peasantry ‘of Ireland wa 
France seems nursed by superstition, for they are ea Uaattoxad att 
mercantile sense of the word—and talking of steam, and railroads, and 
powers, and engines; and those who believe that money makes happi- 
ness, call this zmprovement ; but as / hold no such doctrine, I am fain 
to doubt if the peasantry will ever again be as happy as they were in the 
time of our grandfathers. 

We left the chapel, and in the porch were again assailed by the sup- 
plications of the maimed, the halt, and the blind, vociferous for charity, 
and exposing their infirmities to excite pity. The cross standing at the 
end of the promontory, relieved by the clear blue sky, had a bold and 
picturesque effect,—for a moment emerging from the deep twilight of the 
shaded chapel, and seeing it in the full glare of a bright sunny day, it 
looked as if hung i in the heavens; the expanded country on the other 
side of the harbour, comprising all that was beautiful along the coast, 
formed a splendid back-ground to the simple, yet glorious picture. It 
was an effect which no artist could convey to canvas, however skilled he 
might be in his art. I never saw anything like it, for after a moment or 
two, the cross seemed rooted as before on the peak of the topling cliff, 
and the leaves of the beautiful trees by its side were dancing in the sun- 
shine. As we approached, we perceived a circle worn on the grass at its 
base by the knees of the devout, who had performed their vows at its 
base: a little nearer, and I saw asleep beneath its shadow, her head 
resting on her withered arm, the self-same woman whose singular devo- 
tion on board the lone steamer had attracted my attention. She slept 
soundly upon her hard pillow, and her repose seemed tranquil as an in- 
fant’s. The rosary was upon her arm, and her fingers grasped the cross. 
Her features looked still more aged and worn than they had done in the 
murky light when I first observed them, and her silver hair rested in 
snowy flakes on her wrinkled brow. I wondered how she could sleep 
80 soundly i in the daylight ; but she seemed like one who had both woke 
and slept ‘by the way- ‘alles of life. I cannot say how long I might have 
stood and gazed on * poor Madelaine,” had not a noisy set of sailors 
rushed trooping up the hill, accompanied by the great dog of the steamer, 
who was the only sage-looking creature of the company. When the 
reached the summit they abandoned their noisy mirth, took off their hats 
reverently as they passed the cross, and entered the ‘chapel. The dog 
appeared to recognise the old woman, walked up to her, moved ‘his tail, 
sniffed around her, and as if convinced she was asleep, lay down at a 
little distance off, Two of the sailors belonged to the Honfleur steamer, 
and if they had a gift or a prayer to offer they did it quickly, for they came 
out long before their companions. The younger of the two advanced to 
the cross, and dropping on his knees, commenced praying with all his 
might: the other seated himself under the trees, and called the dog to 
him by a soft, low whistle. He looked good- -natured (the man I mean), 
and I forthwith inquired if he knew the story of poor Madelaine ? 

“ Story !’’ he repeated, opening his large grey eyes (grey cyes look un- 
natural in a French face, they have no corresponding features). “ Oh, 
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there is no story, it was a circonstance. Madelaine; I have heard, was 
a great maby years ago one of the merriest maids in the town of Hon- 
fleur, and she won the heart of a mate ofa ship, who married her before 
he sailed for the Spanish Main. It was the second week of August that 
his ship left France.and his young bride, and she knelt by that cross 
praying for his “* bon voyage,’ till the vessel was out of sight. She 
made a vow (I have heard tell) to our Lady of Grace—its nature I 
could never quite understand—but she believes to this hour, that if she 
renews it at the foot of that cross the second week in every August, her 
husband will yet return,”’ 


“She was a young and pretty girl when she made the vow, you 
say,” I observed, looking at the brown and withered sleeper. . 

“ Ma foi, oui!” he replied, shrugging his shoulders; “ but the hot 
sun, and sorrow, and, aerthel was five-and-forty years ago!” 

And during the period of five-and-forty years that faithful heart had 
retained its first affection ! 

“ ‘Was the ship lost ?”’ 

“ It was never heard of. Madelaine had a son about five months 
after her husband left her—a brave gargon—and every one pitied the 
boy, for his mother little heeded him—her heart and hopes were on the 
sea. When the weather was fair, Madelaine would be up here on the 
look-out :' when it was foul, she would kneel in the tempest, telling her 
beads at the foot of the cross. Years wore on, and she grew unsettled 
in her head. She would wander through Bas Normandie, or pass the 
river to Rouen ; but the oldest person here says that she was always at 
the feet of our Lady of Grace the second week in August.” 

** And her son?” 

‘* TTe got employed about the docks, and in the small craft on the 
river. He never married—never seemed to care for amusement—never 
cared for anything that I know of, except his crazy mother and this 
dog.”” 

‘“* That dog!’ I exclaimed, remembering how the creature had ap- 
peared to watch the old woman the evening I saw her first. 

** Ay, he had it from a pup, and when he was employed on board our 
steamer, ‘ Esperance’ (as his mother would have him called), never 
crossed without his dog. One night, when we were about half way to 
Havre, we heard a splash in the sea, and, in another moment, Vite / and 
* Courage!’ had sprung overboard. We missed poor Esperance, and we 
stopped and searched, and hung out lights, and did our best., We got 
the dog, who was swimming and howling in the waves, but our poor 
comrade was gone: how, le bon Dieu only knows !” 

* Did his mother miss him ?” 

“ She was not here, Madame, when it occurred; but when she re- 
turned at her usual time, she looked about as if she wanted something. 
The dog knows her well; and what is strange, though the captain has 
taken him as his own, and four years have passed since his master was 
lost, the animal watches the water every time we cross the harbour, as 
if he expected Esperance to rise from its depths !” 

© Does the old woman tell of her sorrow or anxiety ?”” 

© No, Madame, tt lies too deep for that, Ithink ; when her own born 
child could not win her words or thoughts, we cannot expect them. 
Sometimes, if she sees a sailor, she will ask if any ships are in from the 
Spanish Main al 
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He had hardly finished speaking, when Madelaine awoke, and then 
the grave old hen walked up, and licked her withered hands. She 
neither prevented nor returned his caresses, if so they might be called ; 
and they seemed offered as a tribute of duty rather than affection. 

My informant rose, and she rose also, and advancing with a hasty step 
to the sailor, curtsied, while she inquired, in a feeble voice, “ if any ships 
had arrived from the Spanish Main?” He shook his head. 1 could sce 
the serge heave that was crossed upon her chest. 

We retraced our path, giving many a lingering look to the” cross 
and chapel; but I fairly paused as we descended by the carriage-road 
to gaze on that faithful woman for the last time :—and there I saw 
Old Madelaine, her hand shading her eyes, looking over the sea for the 
sails, that half a century ago had left her to return no more! 








LINES 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 


Cloud, that rests on the mountain, till the fierce beams of day 
Shall compel thee to rise and to wander away, 

Like the eagle, that spreads his wings flagging with dew, 
And then soars up through space to the far realms of blue ; 
Whether pois’d, as the albatross, on the wing sleeping 

Or sailing, with light winds glad company keeping, 

Or roll’d up before the wild hurricane’s blast— 

Now the summer is over, say, cloud, what has pass’d ? 


Oft o'er the Night-queen I've thrown my dark veil, 

To conceal from her deeds which might well turn her pale— 
Deeds, which mortals but seek from each other to hide, 
While the eye of an All-seeing God they deride. 

I have sunk down to earth at the evening’s grey, 

To restore the scorch’d flowers which were fainting away : 
With my dew-drops o’ercharg'd, they have hail‘d the bright sun, 
And smiled through their tears as their perfumes he won. 

I have plunder'd the ocean, distill’d the salt wave, 

Then have flown with my treasure the harvest to save ; 

And the yeoman who watch’‘d the clear skies in despair 

First hail’d me with joy, then knelt grateful in prayer. 

By the tempest’s loud roar I’ve beea summon’d away, 

To join my dark fellows in thick battle array ; 

Hurld by the wild blast, on each other dashing, 

Fierce rages the conflict ; whilst the loud thunder’s crashing, 
And the lightning’s blue fire, blind the sceptic’s eye, 

Who now owns there’s a God, and who now fears to die. 

Tis the shriek of Hope fled, on the wild waters toss'd ; 

The lightning has scathed her, and the proud vessel’s lost ; 
Her foremast is riven, and the flames sweep the deck — 

The helmsman, struck blind, clings aghast to the wreck : 
Those who fondly had dwelt on the welcome of home, 
Press'd and madden‘d by fire, seek a watery tomb. 

Arraign not; “twas mercy.—The Lord thron’d on high 
View'd the taint in the air, and the blight in the sky. 

Some perish :—but Contagion has fled from the shore, 

And, millions are spared—still to love and adore. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A KEY-HOLE. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
Cuap. I. 


* Past twelve o’clock !”’ wailed an old, old watchman as he crawled 
along Bishopsgate Within; the gusty wind and pattering rain drowning 
the modest cry of the venerable guard, ‘ Past twelve o’clock!”’ ‘he 
moaned ; and the wind rising, and the shower thickening, the watchman 
paused, gathered up his rheumatic joints, now lowered his lantern tothe 
pavement, now raised it towards the mud-black sky, and finding all things 
safe, turned himself round and hobbled to his box. In south, it was to 
pay a high, an undeserved compliment, to the prowess of any known 
burglar, to suppose that on such a night he would leave his down, goose- 
feather, flock, or straw, to force a door or pick a lock. The most preju- 
diced thief, peeping from his casement on such a night, might, without 
shame or remorse, with not a blush upon his cheek, have resolved to go 
to bed. In such a night, sure we are that virtue and wealth might safely 
sleep with the door on the latch; nevertheless, the folks of Bishopsgate 
Within, from the mere force of habit, drew their bolts and turned their 
locks. It had been well for Jeremy Dunbrown had his door been 
barred—better still, had it not been locked. 

The watchman was ensconced in his box, asleep and happy. Blessed 
Morpheus! Thou whose ample cloak wraps the beggar and the 
king, the slave and the tyrant,—thou who dost stand between the fierce 
wrath of man and man,—thou who at night callest off the pack of 
worrying cares from the hunted wretch, and comest to him with hope 
among the straw,—thou didst visit Barnaby Argus, watchman of 
Bishopsgate, in his deal-board castle, making him, in soft delicious 
dreams, no less a potentate than beadle of the ward! The coat of squalid 
drab had ripened into regal purple—the greasy hat was bound with 
gold, and jutted boldly out at three corners, the old crab-stick had 
shot up to a staff, surmounted by the silver knob of high authority— 
and, walking at the head of fifty boys and girls, Barnaby Argus, watch- 
man, heard not the wind, felt not the rain—so weather-proof did dream- 
ing fancy make him. The beadle strutted and exulted—but the 
watchman remained a caput mortwum in the box. 

Past twelve o’clock, and—oh! shame to the ripe manhood of fifty— 
Jeremy Dunbrown, his senses muffled in strong drink, sought his home. 
Let the truth be said, though the shame fall upon Jeremy: Dunbrown 
was drunk ; yea, so drunk, that unassisted he had not that night ap- 
proached his household gods, at the hour we write of, fast asleep—for 
Jeremy, having the street-door key in his pocket, kept not the lares sit- 
ting up. Dunbrown was a bachelor ; hence, it was his peculiar boast 
at the club, that he kept nobody waiting for him save the fleas. 

We have inferred that Jeremy wound not his way down Bishopsgate 
alone. No: great is the beneficence of Bacchus, who numbers in his 
train thousands of little lacqueys, to sober eyes invisible, whose duty it 
is to lead the votaries of their ao master safely home. The water- 
drinker could not see the jolly little satyr with its small kid hoofs clat- 
tering along the stones of Bishopsgate, keeping Jeremy Dunbrown from 
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posts and gutters,—now steadying his right leg, now the left—now, 
flinging a vine or nope’ over hits, palling him back lest he fall upon 
his nose—Jeremy al while smiling, and uttering half-words from 
the corner of his mouth, in acknowl nt of the benevolence. These 
bacchanal fairies, thousands though be—for were they not, how 
would frail mortals find the door ?—are not distinguishable by the pro 
fane sober; nor are they to be seen by the small drinker, by the petty 
rascal who simpers over a gill and thinks himself Silenus. No, no; a 
man must labour in many vintages to be worthy of such a body-guard. 
Happy are we to assure the world that Jeremy Dunbrown was that 
man ! 

Jeremy, aided by his good genius, shuffled down the empty street, 
the wind blowing, and the rain falling. At length Jeremy reached the 
iron rail that skirted his ancient home. “ All’s right!” said Jeremy ; 
and, as he spoke, the vinous fairy quitted its charge (leaving it in order 
to see safely to his door the Reverend Doctor Magnum, at that moment 
much debilitated by a recent argument at Alderman Bung’s on Hebrew 
roots). 

‘“*All’s right!” repeated Jeremy, and he laid his flattened palm 
against that consecrated piece of wood, his own house-door, “ All’s 
right !’? and Jeremy, with a smile sent from his very heart, a smile 
flickering in his soddened face, drew from his right-hand breeches’ 
pocket the street-door key. Ten minutes more, and Jeremy Dunbrown 
would be stretched between his household sheets ! 

Jeremy, with the key in his hand, sought to turn the Tock : it was very 
odd—very strange—rather annoying, but Jeremy could not find the 
key-hole. Jeremy smiled, growled with fixed teeth, scratched with 
the key all over the door, still—where was the key-hole? Then Jeremy 
stood as upright as circumstances would permit—coughed—and, grasp- 
ing the key anew, made a reckless dash at the door, as if—trusting to 
the guidance of his good genius, he hoped to find the aperture ; when the 
key, struck by the violence from his hand, rang upon the door-step, and 
Jeremy, muttering objectionable oaths, dropped upon his knees and 
groped about the wet mud for the lost treasure. “It’s all right !’? said 
Jeremy, when, having searched for ten minutes, he again rose upon his 
legs with the recovered key, which—so great was his presence of mind— 
he carefully cleaned with the tail of his coat. “ Mud may clog the 
wards,”” said Jeremy, with, all things considered, superhuman sagacity. 
“* Now then—very droll—very odd,”—and Jeremy continued to scrape 
the key, as he thought, over every inch of the door—* exceeding odd— 
never knew such thing in born days—remarkable—strange to a degree 
—ha! ha! capital joke—capit—damn the key !” 

Such was the broken soliloquy of Dunbrown, as he stood perspiring 
at his own .door. Again he paused from his toil—looked up the strect, 
down it, and again resolved by one vigorous effort to turn the lock. 
Again in silence did he run the key over the door ; breathlessly he 
searched for the desired opening; then his hand fell to his side, and on 
a sudden he stood convinced for once and for ever. 

“I see it,”’—cried Jeremy Dunbrown,—* I see it—the dishonesty of 
the times !—some damned thief has stolen the key-hole !” 

As Jeremy said this, his legs slid from under him, and he came—as 
his good luck would have it—softly down upon the door-step. He was 
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scarcely well down ere his eyes were closed; and, snoring hard, with 
the un ted key griped in his right hand, Jeremy Dunbrown sat 
in the shadow of his own double-locked door—sat and slept ! 


+ | - 


Cuap. II, 


Whilst Jeremy slumbers on the outside, let us speak of the tenants 
within the house, Peggy Mavis was the orphan daughter of the late Peter 
Mavis, late partner of Jeremy Dunbrown. When death was about to dis- 
solve the firm of Mavis and Dunbrown, braziers, of BishopsgateWithin, 
Peter, among other bequests to Jeremy, left him the pretty Peggy to 
cherish, educate, and, when the genial time should come, to marry her 
to some well-deserving man. Dunbrown had hitherto been faithful to his 
trust. Little Peggy had been the pet of the household; and, for her 
education, she had nought to fear comparison with the oldest hands at 
reserves and pickles in all Bishopsgate—nor was she wanting in the 
ighter and less important accomplishments of reading und writing. 
Peggy, at the time we write, was in her nineteenth year, and was only 
induced to think of marriage on an accident that happened to a female 
friend a twelvemonth younger than herself. ‘“ Who'd have thought of 
Nancy Spicer being a wife?—and I’m older than she!”’ exclaimed the 
artless Peggy to Mrs. Bridleton, her deep revolving aunt, who looked 
significantly at Jeremy Dunbrown, who looked again. His last important 
duty towards the daughter of his old partner remained to be done; he 
must, and speedily, marry her to some well-deserving man. Whereupon, 
Jeremy, with comprehensive thoughts, considered the separate claims 
of all his friends and acquaintance; and—doubtless to his own sur- 
prise—became fixed in the belief, that of all the excellent and deserving 
men upon his long roll of associates, there was none, so far at least as 
Peggy was concerned, so excellent and so deserving as himself. It was 
four o’clock on a Thursday afternoon, when Jeremy Dunbrown came to 
this conclusion; and as early as the next morning he startled the 
neighbourhood of Bishopsgate Within, with his Sunday suit—his Sab- 
bath wig! Peggy Mavis saw nothing extraordinary in the change, 
but Mrs. Bridleton prepared herself for some mischance. 
Jeremy Dunbrown had taken his own consent to marry Peggy Mavis ; 
et could he not wrench himself from his darling club—his nightly 
Satins for five-and-twenty years. True it is, he sometimes thought that 
courtship at home might have its merits—still he was convinced, by long 
and sweet experience, that flip, as mixed at the Horns, was excellent. 
He liked Peggy, but he adored his glass—one might be a passing pre- 
ference, the other was a fixed principle. Hence, though for the last ten 
days Jeremy had smiled determinedly upon Peggy, had resolved to 
make her Mrs. Dunbrown, he had devoted no especial evening to the 
furtherance of his suit; nay, save by his eyes—and we grieve to say 
that their new expression was lost upon the ignorance of the girl (poor 
thing! let it be remembered she was only nineteen)—he had uttered 
no syllable of his love. To say the truth, Jeremy thought there was no 
need to talk about the matter—he had only to name the trifle to Peggy, 
who would of course jump very high at the offer. It was with this 
comfortable conviction that Jeremy went on the night of our history to 
his club—it was with this belief that he staggered down Bishopsgate— 
April.-—voL, Lil, NO, CCVIII. 2 
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and, after his industrious yet disappointed search for the’ key-hole, 1t 
was with a confused, dreamy sense of his security, that he sank upon his 
cold door-stone, beneath the chamber-window of his lady-love. 

A quarter of an hour had Jeremy lost in oblivion, when ana oH 
approached his door: they had probably passed the sleeper, but for his 
snores. ** A watchman, no doubt,” said one of the party, halting before 
Jeremy. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said a second, “ the old rascal, Barnaby ;”” that scandal- 
ised functionary being at the time asleep in his box. ‘Ha! ha!” and 
the speaker, having scrutinised the countenance of Jeremy, at once pro- 
claimed his person—‘ if it isn’t Old Candlestick—yes, Dunbrown the 
brazier !”” 

* You know him ?—where does he live ?”’ asked the third. 

** Where? why, man, this is his house ; let us knock ’em up, and— 
softly, boys, what’s this ?”’ and the inquirer drew the key from the hand 
of Dunbrown. ‘* Now, lads, let’s put bold faces on the matter; we’ll 
have a carouse.” 

“Ha! ha! acarouse!’’ cried the second speaker. 

** You’ll never enter the house ?”’ exclaimed the third. 

* All right,’’ observed the man who had elected himself leader of the 
party, and who, as he spoke, unlocked the door, and turned it on its 
‘harmonious hinge.’’ A light burned dimly in the passage. “ Bring 
in the body,” cried the leader; and his companions took up the insen- 
sible Jeremy, and, following their captain, carried the master of the 
house into his back-parlour, and laid him upon his hearth. “ Now, 
gentlemen,” said the leader, taking the poker with an arm of authority, 
and stirring the remnant of a fire—‘ now, gentlemen, make yourselves 
at home.”” Saying this, the speaker squared his arms upon the table, 
and looked loftily around him. 


Cuap. III. 


And here let us endeavour to make known to the reader the persons 
of the men who, waiving all common formalities, had fixed themselves 
at the fireside of Jeremy Dunbrown. Sampson Piebald, the last speaker, 
was a person whose early intercourse with the world had lessened that 
respect for its men and manners required of well-ordered minds; for he 
looked upon the whole earth as only a place to take his ease in—and for 
the people dwelling upon it, they were to be considered good or good 
for nothing only so far as they flattered his prejudices or contributed to 
his pleasures. We know not whether this is an original character; it 
was, whatever may be said, that of Sampson Piebald. Nature had, for 
once, written the mind in his face—a work of ingenuousness, which 
nature in her goodness rarely permits herself todo; for, were it her con- 
stant practice, how would poor rogues ever become rich ones? We 
know the common story runs that nature has peculiar visages for poets, 
philosophers, statesmen, warriors, and so forth: we do not believe it: 
we have seen a slack-wire dancer with the face of a great sacred bard— 
an usurer with the legendary features of a Socrates—a passer of bad 
money very like a Chancellor of the Exchequer—and a carcase Witcher 
at Whitechapel so resembling Napoleon, that Prince Talleyrand, sud- 
denly secing him, burst into tears at the similitude. Physiognomists 
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and heralds are, in certain cases, equally courteous; first prove yourself 
a great man, and the feature-mongers will instantly award you eyes and 
mouth to match—become rich, and, though you cannot swear to your own 
name, you shall have as great a choice -of-arms as Briareus. Now 
Sampson Piebald looked the man he was; the jolly, careless, good- 
tempered animal that nature made him, and, having made, sent forth like 
a young ostrich, callow from the shell, The tailor—nature’s journey- 
man, sometimes her master—had not, at the time of our history, done 
much for Sampson: his coat, albeit once a bright spring green, was now 
in the autumn of its colour ; the glory of his crimson waistcoat was faded— 
the squalid copper truth revealed itself from the specious seeming of 
gold lace; and the long flashy cravat was of the colour of the Bour- 
bon flag at the close of a hard campaign. Nor have we told the worst ; 
for much we fear that another happier man had worn away the bloom 
from these habiliments ere they descended from the clothesman’s pe 
to Sampson. What of that? Piebald wore them with an air that han 
them originally his—his triumphant looks seemed to put a gloss upon 
departed yesterdays. His hat upon the head of another man would have 
been a signal of distress—-with him it appeared alike to challenge and 
defy scrutiny. ‘‘ The hat, my boy,” Sampson once replied to some fa- 
miliarity passed upon his beaver—“‘ the hat, whatever it may be, is in 
itself nothing—makes nothing--goes for nothing: but, be sure of it, 
everything in life depends upon the cock of the hat.’? Such was Piebald’s 
philosophy ; a school which we incline to believe contains many dis- 
ciples. For how many men—we put it to your own experience, reader 
—have made their way through the thronging} crowds that beset fortune, 
not by the innate worth and excellence of their hats, but simply, as 
Sampson Piebald has it,—by the “cock of their hats??? They wore 
them “ with a difference.” 

The next of the party was the son of Josiah and Mary Mandril, and 
had béen christened Robert, which name his companions in their. social 
pleasantry had abridged to Bob: he was a young man possessing a high 
recommendation to Piebald—he paid the fullest deference to Sampson, 
whom he justly considered to be the greatest example of aman, “ A 
quick lad,” Piebald would say, ‘‘ with an excellent judgment.” It is to 
be expected, from the good taste of Bob, that, in the important con- 
cerns of dress, he vigilantly followed his master, and, it may be added, 
with very creditable success; both were as two counterfeit guineas, 
whereof one has lost nearly all the gilding, whilst one is only gone at 
the edges. Bob was not handsome—that is, not regularly, handsome ; 
for his nose was broken, and he had a look that ill-nature might deno- 
minate a squint. It must therefore be evident that his beauty, if any, 
was the beauty of expression. 

The third and last self-invited guest at the hearth of Dunbrown was a 
tall, comely young man, more modestly habited than either of his com- 
panions; though his coat was, in its threadbareness, fit company for 
theirs—and his pockets were blasted with the like barrenness. He, 
however, appeared ill at ease in his position, and urged his friends to 
quit the house. 

* Not yet, Val.,”” answered Sampson Piebald, “ not yet; I tell ye, 
if I guess rightly, here’s bed, board, and lodging for us : an empty stomach 
makes a bold face. What will you have for supper?” 

2n2 
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“ Supper!’ echoed Valentine, for such was his name, incredulous 
of a2 wee luxury. 

** Would you like a chine of beef?—a cut of haunch ?—a turkey ?— 
a roast pig ?—a buttock ?>—a——”’ 

We cannot even guess at the number of offered dishes contemplated 
by the epicurean Piebald—we know not to what length his temptings 
might have proceeded, had he not paused at the sudden opening of the 
door. It was but a second, and a figure clothed in white, carrying a 
lighted candle, stepped in—sent forth an awful shriek—and fell upen the 
floor. Mrs. Bridleton had heard the street-door open, and, fearing that 
Jeremy was too far gone to remember the dangerous properties of fire, had 
dared the coldness of the night, and descended to the parlour. 

Still Mrs. Bridleton remained upon the floor. After a moment’s pre- 
paration, she screamed “* Murder !”’ 

** By no means, Ma’am,”’ said Sampson Piebald, in the most insi- 
nuating tones. 

** Thieves!’ cried Mrs. Bridleton, correcting what from Sampson’s 
politeness she was compelled to consider a mistake—“ thieves !” 

“ Nothing at all of the sort,” said the placid Mandril, in the open- 
hearted voice of honesty. 

* What do you want here?” was the interrogation boldly put by Mrs. 
Bridleton ; “‘ neither murderers nor thieves—what brought you here »’ 

** Ma’am,” said Piebald—and taking the candle from the table, for 
Mrs. Bridleton’s had been extinguished in her fall—and courteously 
waving his eloquent hat, for he made it eloquent by his action, towards the 
body of the brazier— Ma’am, we’ve brought home Mr. Dunbrown.”’ 





Cuap., IV. 


“ A beast!’ exclaimed Mrs. Bridleton, shrinking from the mass of 
enjoyment upon the hearth—* a beast!” 

“ Very true, Ma’am,” said the sympathising Piebald. 

** Not to be contradicted,’’ observed Mr. Mandril. 

“This comes of the club!” cried Mrs. Bridleton—* this comes of 
the Jacobites. Politics, forsooth! Only a cloak for drunkenness !” 

“ >Tis a large cloak,”? remarked Piebald, shortly. 

“ But, perhaps, gentlemen,”’ and here Mrs. Bridleton, affected a look 
of humility, “ perhaps, I stand in the presence of Thistles ?”’ 

Piebald saw from the woman's manner that she attached some import- 
ance to a club so named, and with his quick wisdom availed himself of 
his position. Flourishing his hat, and making a profound bow, Piebald 
answered, “* Madain, we are Thistles.”’ 

Mrs. Bridleton took a large supply of breath, placed her hands upon 
her hips, and her nightcap shaking like a sheet in the wind, advanced 
towards the self-dubbed Thistles. 

** And ar’n’t you a set of idle, infamous, rebellious varlets—a pack of 
villains that don’t know when they've got a good king—a band of 
treason-mongers that should ride on hurdles 4 

** Hush!” said the politic Piebald ; and with mysterious looks he 
grasped the extended right hand of Mrs. Bridleton, and then, sinking 
on oue knee, asked, ‘“* when—when did wretched man sue of female 
loveliness, and sue——”’ 
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“ Sir!’ cried Mrs. Bridleton—and then added in a temperate voice, 
- omen yourself,” 
“ We are betrayed,” said Sampson, to the astonishment of his com- 


panions ; “ the Thistles are betrayed ; by the ambition, the vanity of one 
man—and there he lies !’’ 


“ Jeremy !”? exclaimed Mrs, Bridleton. 

“ Jeremy has been the ruin of us. We can trust you—yes, Madam, 
I see by your enlarged forehead, your glittering eye, your resolute lip, 
that you are a woman above your sex. It seems that you already 
guessed the object of the Thistles: you were right. We had sworn the 
downfall of the present throne ; nobody knew it, and perhaps nobody 


ever would have known it, but for our gallant yet mistaken leader 
there.” 


** An old fool !”’ cried Mrs. Bridleton. 

** As you please, Madam,” cried Piebald, “‘ as you please. Have you 
seen the fatal instrument ?”’ 

** Mercy on us! what do you mean?” asked the fearful matron. 

** Ale and brandy overcame his discretion, and in an evil moment— 
with strangers about us, enemies to the Pretender, as they dare to call 
him—Jeremy vaunted that he had it ready—all ready in the house!” 

** More gunpowder work !” screamed Mrs. Bridleton. 

* Calm your fears, Ma’am—calm your fears ; no gunpowder, but a 
patent—a patent from the Chevalier, appointing the well-beloved Jeremy 
Dunbrown to be——’”’ 

** Lord Mayor ?”’ asked the woman. 

** Warming-pan-maker to the King,’? answered Piebald, with so- 
lemnity—“ yes, to King James the Third.” 

“* King James, indeed !” said Mrs. Bridleton ; “ he’s pretty far from 
the throne as yet, I think.’’ 

“ Possibly, Ma’am, possibly. Still, the Chevalier’s appointment of 
the warming-pan showed him to be a provident candidate for the honour. 
Well, Madam, in this terrible crisis, nothing remained for us but to 
protect the illustrious person of our chairman.” 

* Damned thieves!’’ growled Jeremy in his sleep. 

“* We carried him off,’’ continued Picbald, deaf to the unconscious 
insinuation of Dunbrown, “ ere the watch could be called—we bore him 
to the door, and were about tu rouse the household, when Jeremy revived 
for an instant—* Don’t disturb that excellent woman,’ he said, * here’s the 
key.’ ”” 

“* Stole the key-hole,” drawled Dunbrown. 

** And all this comes of stupid politics,” cried Mrs. Bridleton, “ of 
what I’ve heard him call his principles. A man who hardly knows 
one word from another to talk of principles !” 

* It must be owned,” said Piebald, meekly, “ that Jeremy owes but 
little to his learning; ‘tis therefore, Madam, not impossible that when 
he spoke of a principle he meant a warming-pan. [ve known such 
men.” 

“ And what’s to be done with the brute?” asked Mrs. Bridleton, 
shuddering all over at the bacchanal aspect of Jeremy. 

“Might I advise,” observed Piebald, very courteously, “ I think 
*twould be best to lay him upon his bed for a few hours; then he may 
be sufficiently recovered to mount horse, and-——” 
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** Jeremy mount a horse!’’ cried Mrs. Bridleton, smiling at the ludi- 
crous image presenting itself. ‘“‘ I’d as soon sit a dragon on a pillion.” 

** Somehow we must conduct him to the sea-side, then take boat for 
France,”’ said Sampson. 

* And what’s to become of the business ?”’ asked Mrs. Bridleten, in 
despair. 

«The god of battles,’ answered Piebald, heroically, * will dispose 
of that.”’ 

** And such a business! Hang politics !”’ said Mrs. Bridleton. 

** Infernal thieves !”? again snored Dunbrown. 

* Go you before, Ma’am,” said Piebald ; “ Mandril, take hold of his 
legs.” 

With little ceremony Dunbrown was carried up stairs by Sampson 
and his companion, Mrs. Bridleton lighting the way, and exclaimin 
against the folly and brutishness of all male kind. Having laid the royal! 
warming-pan maker upon the bed, Piebald turned to the attending 
Mrs. Bridleton, and, with a benevolent smile, asked, “ Shall we undress 
him, Ma’am ?”’ 

** Pah !”? cried Mrs. Bridleton, and, clapping down the light, fluttered 
out of the room. 

Being by themselves, Mandril looked at Dunbrown, then at Piebald. 
‘** Better let him roost in his feathers,”? observed Bob. 

Piebald, placing a fore-finger to his nose, silently nodded assent. He 
then whispered to Mandril, ** Keep it up about the treason, and, I war- 
rant ye, we'll have a supper. How lucky!’ and Sampson indulged in 
a low chuckle—* how lucky that we fell among the Thistles !”” 

** Gentlemen,” cried the faint voice of Mrs. Bridleton, who had 
descended only a few stairs, and had perhaps some feminine doubts of 
her visitors. 

“* We come, Madam—we come,’ said Sampson, within; “ put an- 
other pillow under his excellent head—there, unbutton his waistcoat— 
take off his wig, Mandril. Does—” and here Piebald called in a louder 
voice to Mrs. Bridleton, without—“ does our estimable friend, Dun- 
brown, sleep in a night-cap, Ma’am ?” 

** It’s on the chair, at the left side,’’ answered Mrs. Bridleton, still on 
the stairs in cold and darkness. 

‘** And so it is,’? was the corroborative reply of Piebald, who in a 
minute issued orders to Mandril. ‘ Take the light, Bob—I’ll follow.” 

Mandril quickly appeared to Mrs. Bridleton with the candle, and, 
with Piebald at his heels, the party returned to the parlour, where 
Valentine had remained—alone? asks the reader. No; not alone. 

“ Peggy!” exclaimed Mrs. Bridleton, who thought she saw a sudden 
confusion in the face of her niece; for the young lady was really found 
in the society of Valentine. “ Peggy!” repeated the aunt, “ you 
here !”” 

* | thought I heard you scream, aunt—I thought some accident had 
happened—and I ventured from my room—and found this gentleman, 
who——”’ 

“* Who, I trust,” added Valentine, “ has succeeded in dispelling any 
alarm—that—that—”’ and the young man stammered. 

Mrs. Bridleton had, in early life, been entrapped—as she would call 
it—into marriage, after five minutes’ resolute talk on the part of a gen- 
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tleman who had somewhere great estates in Kilkenny, of which to the 
day of his death he was shamefully kept out—and she, therefore, with 
a quick remembrance of her own calamity, had the tenderest regard for 
the safety of her nieve. 
_ “ Peggy,” shouted the aunt,“ go to your room.” And the niece 
timidly obeyed. 

As Peggy left the parlour, the bell of Bishopsgate Church tolled one. 


Cuap. V. 


“ It’s very late,” said Mrs. Bridleton, taking up the candle, and 
looking in the faces of the company; ‘ very late.” 

** And hardly any fire,” remarked Piebald, who for the second time 
plunged the poker among the dying ashes. 

* It’s something, though,” said Mandril, as he sat and stretched his 
legs, “‘ it’s something tu have the shelter of a roof.” 

“* Whi, if ’twasn’t as good as it is,” said Piebald, “ wouldn’t it be 
rank cowardice to desert Jeremy—a Thistle like Dunbrown—in the 
hour of peril?” 

** Peril, gentlemen, peril!’ cried Mrs. Bridleton,—‘ why, you never 
mean—oh ! those wicked, stupid politics !—this comes of people having 
principles !” 

** Well, Ma’am,” and here Piebald looked uncommonly solemn, “ for 
good or for bad, the die ‘is cast, Ma’am. Jeremy said this very night 
that we had thousands of friends in the north—let’s hope for the best. 
You may not agree in our sentiments—still they are the sentiments of 
our conviction, Ma’am. If we are rebels, we are honest rebels, Ma’am. 
So respect our honesty, Ma’am, and give us something for supper.” 

** Supper at one in the morning !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Bridleton. 

* Better late than never,” answered Sampson Piebald, 

* Not but what we’d rather starve than put you a bit out of the way,” 
remarked Mandril. 

** Anything will serve; I would be content with a gammon of bacon, 
a few dozen of eggs, and sundry quarts of ale.” Thus spoke Piebald. 

* Yes,” said Valentine, for the first time chiming in with the humour 
of his companions, “ men who may next week be called upon to lay 
their heads upon the block should learn to despise the luxuries of the 

yalate.” 
e True, very true,” cried Piebald ; who, heaving a deep sigh and 
looking resignedly at Mrs. Bridleton, added, “‘ say bacon and eggs.” 

Vainly did Mrs. Bridleton dwell upon the lateness of the hour—u 
the untimeliness of eating and drinking—upon the impossibility of pre- 
paring any meal worthy of such guests; they would hear tio excuse— 
they would take no denial ; and it was almost with vexatious tears in her 
eyes that the worthy woman descended to the kitchen to prepare a repast 
for the enemies of the house of Hanover. The historian might register 
the fact among the strange accidents of real life that the supper was— 
bacon and eggs. 

‘A nosegay, Madam—may I die the death of a traitor, but ’tis a per- 
fect nosegay: my fainting appetite revives at the odour,” cried Piebald, 
as the well-filled dish was placed upon the table. Sampson’s face grew 
radiant as he eyed the hissing contents: taking a fork and therewith 
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liftmmg an egg into his mouth, he smacked his lips, winked at Mrs. Bri- 
dleton, and chuckled—“ Ha! ha! laid by a bird of Paradise.”’ — 

“And cooked by an angel,” concluded Mandril. Mrs; Bridleton 
receiving the compliment with the worst possible grace. 

The party were about to address themselves to the food, when the 
sagacious Piebald laid down his knife and fork, and, putting his right 
hand to his heart, smilingly showed his teeth to Mrs. Bridleton, saying 
“ Ale $99 

Mrs. Bridleton rose to answer the appeal so delicately put, but was 
detained by Sampson. 

** No, Madam,” said he, “* your delicate frame is unequal to the task. 
You bring up ale? and for three of us! My dear Madam, you know 
not what you’d do, Mandril, do you bring up the barrel ;” and, to the 
great dissatisfaction of Mrs. Bridleton, Mandril insisted upon attending 
her to the cellar, gallantly remarking that not for the whole world 
would they overtask her feminine powers. 

** This will do to begin with,” said Mandril, returning, and placing a 
huge tankard of liquor upon the table; “ and now I know the way to 
the barrel, we needn’t trouble the lady again.” And with this, the 
speaker gave the key of the cellar to Piebald, who, gracefully inclining 
his head towards the astonished matron, put it in his pocket. 

“ The key of the cellar is the last and the highest trust friend can 
bestow on friend, The gift,” continued Piebald, “is worthy of the 
great patriot whom we have this night snatched from a painful, a cruel 
death. The bacon is delicious.”’ 

** My own curing,” said Mrs. Bridleton. ‘ But for Mr. Dunbrown— 
you surely never mean to say that if he’s caught he’ll be killed.” 

** Hung a long time, no doubt, Ma’am,” cried Piebald, laying his 
knife upon a rasher. 

“To be sure, Sir: but, think of my feelings, Sir. Mr. Dunbrown— 
poor, foolish man !—Ifhe is, as you call him, a patriot, hell not be ? 

** Smoked — smoked to a nicety,” cried Piebald, resolved to think 
more of the pig than the patriot. 

“* What am I to understand, gentlemen? What’s to be done? Is 
Jeremy really in danger?’ cried Mrs. Bridleton. 

“* Danger !’”’ answered Piebald ; “ once for all, Ma’am, and to satisfy 
you, if Jeremy Dunbrown’s caught he’ll be hanged—hanged as sure 
as 








“* Eggs,” said Mandril, and he advanced his plate for a new supply. 

“ Pray, Madam,” asked Valentine, ‘do you know if Mr. Dunbrown 
has made his will?” 

“ To be sure he has: Peggy and I come in for everything,” replied 
Mrs. Bridleton. 

** That’s fortunate, in case of the worst,’’ said Valentine; “‘ for, pro- 
bably, Madam, you are not aware that the property of traitors, if no will 
be found, is confiscated to the Government ?” 

** You never mean to say,”’ cried Mrs. Bridleton, ‘‘ that his blessed 
Majesty would seize upon the shop, and sell the good-will ?” 

‘“* Madam !”’ said Piebald, “ the offence of Dunbrown is the highest 
high treason. Consider—to accept office under a usurper! To receive 
a patent of warming-pan maker to a Stuart. Why, Ma’am, it’s an 
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office only next to that of Prime Minister: nay, in some countries, the 
Minister and the warming-pan are both as one.” 

The, simplicity of Mrs. Bridleton—her utter ignorance of the esta- 
blishment and discipline of courts—made her a ready believer of the 
words of Piebald, whose confident look and earnest voice might have 
cheated a less credulous listener. 

** What’s to become of us ?” exclaimed Mrs. Bridleton. “ Hanged— 
and with such an excellent business !” 

**To be drawn and quartered,’ cried Piebald—* and with such a 
barrel in the cellar. Ha! Madam, death to men like us has no terrors. 
We may quit the world without a tear—we are poor, uncared for ;—but 
to die, and leave such ale as this!—Bob, fill again,’ and the pathetic 
speaker handed the empty flagon and the key of the cellar to his obe- 
dient fellow. 

“ Still,’ said Valentine, “all is not lost. We must, to-morrow, 
convey our excellent friend into the country; then watch our oppor- 
tunity, and, if fortune be against us, carry him to France. 

* And what’s to become of me—of the shop ?” cried Mrs. Bridleton, 

** In early life, Madam,”’ said Piebald, with inimitable impudence, 
“* ] served a brazier. Command me !” 

Mrs. Bridleton threw a quick glanee at Piebald, whose complexion 
was considerably improved by the ale, and whose eyes glowed and 
twinkled with light borrowed from the liquor. Again Piebald, putting 
his:hand upon his heart, ‘said, ‘‘ Command me,” and again Mrs. Bridle 
ton looked, and nearly smiled. 

* | am afraid, Madam, we keep you up?” said Valentine. “ We 
would not break your repose ; no, not for the hopes of the Chevalier.” 

“ There isn’t a spare bed,”’ remarked Mrs. Bridleton. 

* Bed, Madam!” said Piebald. ‘ Talk not of bed—we can all sleep 
in this,’ and he affectionately patted his hand against the newly-filled 
flagon as he raised it to his lips. ‘ This, Madam, shall be down, 
blankets, and damask to us.”’ 

* Good night, Madam ;” said Mandril, albeit Mrs. Bridleton made 
no motion to depart. ‘‘ Good night,” he repeated, in melting tones. 

“ And for the shop and the good-will, though poor Jeremy’s head 
should look over Temple Bar, we'll make all right—depend upon us.” 

Thus spoke Sampson ; at the same time using such encouraging gee 
tures for the absence of the matron, that that good soul, confounded, 
perplexed, terrified by the character of her visitors—by the dangerous 
position into which the reckless politics of Jeremy had betrayed him— 
after a vain attempt to elicit further explanation of the future views of 
the party, submitted to their polite violence, and retired from the room. 

‘* Are they really Thistles, or are they ——”’ and then Mrs. Bridleton 
paused in her uncharitable thoughts, as she ascended to her chamber. 
“ No; ’tis plain Jeremy gave them the key—hang the Chevalier !” 

Having passed this sentence upon the illustrious adventurer, Mrs. 


Bridleton sought her bed. 


Cuar. VI. 


Our readers will be sufficiently informed of the peculiar manner in 
which the party in the parlour passed the three following hours, when 
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we remind them that Sampson Piebald was possessed of the key of the 
cellar, and that his worthy co-mate, Robert Mandril, was fully acquainted 
with the position of the ale-barrel. It was half-past four by Bishopsgate 
chimes when Piebald and Mandril, seethed in potent floods of malt 
and hops, snored forth their happiness. Valentine sat gazing on the 
dying embers,‘ and rapt in profound thought, when a light tapping at 
the door, two or three times repeated, startled him from his musing. He 
opened the door, and beheld the pale face and swimming eyes of Peggy 
Mavis. 

“* Mercy on us!” exclaimed Valentine, “‘ what has happened ?”’ 

** Where are your friends ?”’ asked the girl in low, anxious tones. 
Valentine pointed to his sleeping companions in either chimney corner. 

“ That is well: hush! follow me,” said Peggy, and with the tread of 
a fairy she glided from the parlour to an adjoining room. Valentine 
gazed with mixed astonishment and admiration at the altered features of 
the maiden. 

Margaret Mavis had one of those happy, gentle faces, which, seen in 
ordinary times, betoken an incapability of high expression ; which seem 
made and moulded by calm thoughts, tranquil desires—things of peace, 
a part of the world in its visionary age of golden innocence. The face 
of Peggy Mavis had been pronounced by a city painter of her days, 
insipid. The beauty was too regular—the eye too quiet. Very dif- 
ferently had Guido Blot judged of the maiden had he seen her, as, placing 
the candle (considering that we write a romance, we ought, perhaps, to say 
taper)—upon the table, she held forth her pretty hand—a hand worthy 
to give away her heart—towards Valentine. Her face was pale as that 
of the holiest of nuns, her bright grey eye made brighter with tears, her 
soft, pulpy under-lip a little parted from its fellow, her brown, silken 
hair flang off her beating temples, waving down her neck—and her 
bosom panting like a caught dove beneath her boddice. Thus she 
stood, and looked at Valentine. 

** What has happened ?” again he asked. 

* | know all—my aunt has told me all. She is now asleep,’ replied 
Peggy, trembling with fear. 

** All; Margaret ?”’ echoed Valentine, and he scarcely suppressed a 
smile. 

** They will kill you—they will murder you,” cried Margaret, and, 
bursting into tears, she sank upon a chair. 

“ Kind, gentle girl—I could beat the fool whose idle story has thus 
disturbed you. And yet, | know not—perhaps I ought to thank him 
for it.” 

““ No, Sir; no—’tis not an idle tale; my aunt has told me all—they 
will kill you,” and the girl sobbed vehemently. 

* Your aunt has told you of some danger that threatens your guar- 
dian—of a plot in which myself and friends have joined him? Is it not 
so ?”? asked Valentine, laughingly. 

“ All—all,” replied the maiden. “ But do not laugh, Sir—you will 
break my—no, I——”’ and the girl hid her crimsoned face in her hands, 
and trembled from head to foot. 

““ Is my fate—the fate of a stranger—so very dear to you ?”’ asked the 
young man. 

“ Stranger!” cried the girl, and something of reproach gleamed in 
her eye. 
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** T am well corrected: never more let me offend with that word,” 
said Valentine. 

“ T owe you my life, Sir,” said Margaret—* more than my life; for 
I might have lived a maimed, a wretched, crippled thing. I have 
seen you, thanked you too often for your goodness, to think you tiow a 
stranger.” 

** Seen me, young lady! Where ?” asked Valentine. 

* Do not ack me—do not ask me,”’ cried M : “ where should 
we ‘see ?”’—she cried with new animation—‘‘ where should we thank 
those who have preserved us ?—in our prayers.” 

* Beautiful girl! your sensibility, your goodness overrates an acci- 
dental service. It was nothing—never speak of it.” 

“My aunt is now asleep—what is to be done?” asked Margaret. 
‘“* T am a poor, ignorant creature; but I know that matters such as she 
has told me lead to misery and death. I do not know your present 
means—you must escape, and suddenly—with no time to meet your 
friends—pray, forgive me; do, Sir, pardon me—it is but little, but it is 
all 1——” and, incapable of further words, she turned her streaming 
eyes from the youth, and with a trembling hand offered him a purse. 

A moment Valentine gazed at the maiden, and then passionately 
caught her in his arms. We could wish to hold the reader some minutes 
longer in the society of the young couple, but are compelled by circum- 
stances to ask his company up-stairs. 

A horrid dream, in which was presented a vivid view of Tower Hill 
onan execution day, haunted the troubled slumbers of Mrs. Bridleton : 
—she saw Jeremy-brought out to suffer, and, as the axe fell upon Dun- 
brown, she awoke with a scream. She called upon Peggy, and Pe 
answered not. Mrs. Bridleton immediately arose, and with but little 
previous preparation took her way to the chamber-door of Jeremy. 
There she stood, and knocked, and whispered, and knocked, and called. 
At length she heard Dunbrown stir—he turned heavily in his bed: she 
took courage from the happy incident, and knocked and called again. 
Dunbrown grunted, growled, but still seemed in hopeless insensibility. 
Again Mrs. Bridleton knocked and bawled, and was again reduced to 
utter despair, when, to her exceeding delight, Jeremy muttered, “ Who 
the devil’s that ?” 

** Open the door,”’ said Mrs. Bridleton—* open the door !”’ 

“ Ha! ha!’ and Jeremy, half-asleep, snorted a laugh. “ Ha! ha!— 
Infernal thief—stolen key-hole.” 

“ Open the door, I say !—there’ll be murder!” cried Mrs, Bridleton, 

“ Goto bed !”? answered the imperturbable Dunbrown. 

“‘ And robbery !” added the matron ; “* you hear—and robbery !” 

The word struck to the very core of Dunbrown’s heart: he leaped like 
a young fawn from the bed, but came heavily asa bullock upon the 
floor. 

‘* Did you say robbery?” he asked, with sudden animation. 

“ Do you recollect all that happened last night? There’s some of the 
club in the house,’ said the woman. 

“ Thistles !’’ asked Jeremy. 

“They brought you home—but that’s not the worst. If they are 
not rebels, they are P 

“* Where’s the key ?”’ cried Dunbrown, who found himself prisoner. 
Again he roared, “ Where’s the key ?” 
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“* | possess that useful implement,” called out Sampson Piebald, from 
the bottom of the staircase; for Sampson had been roused from ‘his 
slumber by the conversation of Valentine and Margaret, and had become 
thoroughly awakened by the shrill tones of Mrs. Bridleton. 

** Who’s that ?”’ aded Jeremy, gaspingly. 

** Wait a minute,” said Mrs. Bridleton, and she unhesitatingly de- 
scended the staircase, presented herself before Piebald, and with praise- 
worthy nerve, holding forth her hand, said, “ the key, if you please ?” 

Sampson Piebald stared at the woman, pursed his lips, and, heavily 
moving his head, replied, “ by no means.” 

** And why not ?”’ asked Mrs. Bridleton. 

“ My good woman,” said Piebald, ‘* matters, you see, have taken a 
strange turn. Jeremy Dunbrown is our prisoner.” 

** Prisoner! for what? What are you?’’ cried the matron. 

“ Friends of the House of Hanover, and officers of the Government. 
Dunbrown thought us traitors—in a few minutes he will be in custody 
—already we expect the guards, when ” 

** Watch! watch! watch!” roared Dunbrown from his window. 

** Jeremy calls the watch!” cried Mrs. Bridleton, in consternation. 

Sampson Piebald was, for a moment, staggered by the fact ; he, how- 
ever, recovered himself, and, waving his hand, observed, with a sigh, 
“ his blood be upon his own head. There is the key.” 

“ Watch! watch! watch!’ reiterated Jeremy. 

** We have now, Madam,”’ said Piebald, “ nothing left us to perform 
but our stern duty—we might have saved him: we must now render 
him into the hands of justice.” 

“Good God!’’ cried Mrs. Bridleton:—* and where’s my niece ? 
Where’s Peggy ?” 

* Hush !”’ said Piebald, confidentially, “ she’s with the Colonel.” 

** The Colonel !”’ cried the aunt. 

“That handsome young gentleman disguised in shabby clothes. 
He 4s 

But at this moment a rattle was heard to spring—a second rattle 
took up the sound—a third, a fourth, a fifth joined in concert, and, in 
two or three minutes, the whole line of Bishopsgate was vocal with the 
music of the venerable watch, the lungs of Jeremy Dunbrown roaring 
above the clamour. Poor Mrs. Bridleton turned white as the candle 
shaking in her hand. And now the watchmen besiege the door, beating 
it with their cudgels, and shouting the while. 

Piebald maintained a most heroical self-composure. He looked 
mournfully at Mrs. Bridleton: “ My heart bleeds to give him up,”’ he 
said; “ but when Dunbrown’s drawn and quartered, don’t blame me.”’ 
With this, Piebald stalked to the street-door, unbolted and opened it. 
‘* Gentlemen,” he said, as a dozen vigilant Nestors filed into the pas- 
sage, “ gentlemen—a pretty bit of treason !—you are very welcome.” 

“Treason !’’ cried the watchman, and Mrs. Bridleton wept and 
wrung her hands. 

“ There is the key,’’ and Sampson took the instrument from the aunt 
and gave it to Barnaby Argus. “ You'll find the rebel——” 

“Watch! watch! watch!’’ cried the captive Dunbrown. 

“ That’s his voice—in the three-pair front,” said Sampson—“ a pretty 

reward, no doubt.” 


At these words the public-spirited old men seemed to fling off their 
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years, and clambered up stairs, leaving Piebald and his companions to 
themselves. 

* What's the matter?” asked Bob Manrdril, trying to open his eyés, 
so fast had they been sealed by Dunbrown’s ale. we 
' “ Matter! you fool!—now’s the time. Val.’s off—this way!” And 
Piebald, having “ supped full” of eggs and bacon, felt he had no 
further claim upon the sympathies of the brazier. “ This way!” and 
the two friends crossed the threshold, and, to their disappointment, 
found themselves collared by a couple of watchmen, a portion of a 
reinforcement brought to the door of Dunbrown, 

* These be the thieves!” cried one of the watch. 

**Phwegh !”? and a second held his lantern to the face of Piebald : 
“he was ’dited for horse-stealing last sessions. Where be Master 
Dunbrown ?” 


Cuar. VII. 


Great was the stir throughout Bishopsgate before the next morn. 
Jeremy Dunbrown, the brazier, who had been some time suspected of 
indulging in Jacobinical preferences, was at length discovered in his 
treasons. He stood forth in the eyes of the world a full-blown rebel! 
Already gossips talked of his certain execution. We will not answer 
for the many thousand stand of arms with which he had supplied the 
Chevalier—the number of letters written with the prince’s own hand to 
the attainted traitor. 

At twelve o’clock Jeremy Dunbrown, together with Piebald, Valen- 
tine—for he had not quitted the house as was believed by his com- 
panions—and Mandril stood in the awful presence of Alderman Green- 
fat, chief functionary of the ward. 

“ This—hem! hem !—silence there—this is a serious business,’ said 
Alderman Greenfat, and he looked at Jeremy. 

* Particularly serious,’ said Pettichaps, the Alderman’s clerk, who 
also looked at Dunbrown. 

“ Hanging work, I’m afraid, for somebody,”’ said Jeremy, glancing 
at Piebald and his friends. 

“Nevermind. Though rogues abound,” said the Alderman, “there’s 
rope enough.” At which stroke of wit there was great laughter— 
laughter in which Mr. Pettichaps, the clerk, joined. 

“ Now, what’s your name?’ asked the Alderman of Sampson, 

“ Sampson Piebald,” was the immediate answer of the bearer of that 
name. 

“ Piebald? Humph! ha! Well, Mr. Piebald,” said Alderman 
Greenfat, preparing himself for another hit, “ I can only hope that this 
mayn’t prove altogether a black business.’’ This second touch was 
more successful than the first; great laughter succeeded, in which, as 
before, Mr. Pettichaps joined. 

“‘ Well, Mr. Piebald, how do you get your living?’ was the home- 
question of the Alderman, 

‘* May it please your worship, I—I ie 

“ Ha! very well: I perceive the question is difficult to be answered— 
he! he!” cried the Alderman, laughing; and Mr. Pettichaps, as in duty 
bound, shewing his teeth, “ Now, fellow, mind what you’re about. 
Mr. Dunbrown is a most respectable person ; therefore, be you particu- 
larly careful, You charge him with treason, eh ?”’ 
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ha He did, your W: rs. ‘osteo ; Paradis ai = 1» 
Barnaby Argus, with others of his vigilant ity, declared 
themselves prepared to take a most solemn oath to the fact. 

“ You were found in Mr. Dunbrown’s house,”’ said the Alderman 
sternly to Piebald. : ‘hey 

“ I gratefully acknowledge his hospitality,” answered Sampson, who 
thereu uested to be heard in explanation. He and his friends had 
been almost forcibly carried away by Jeremy Dunbrown, at one o’clock 
that morning, as the brazier was met staggering to his home. Piebald 
and his companions, sympathising with the helplessness of Dunbrown, 
attended him to his door, Jeremy all the while discoursing of the Cheva- 
lier, of bacon, and eggs. Arrived at Jeremy’s house, they had, with 
the greatest tenderness, put him to bed—the gentlewoman present must 
allow the fact—and had then, pressed by the benevolence of that worthy 
matron, partaken of a most savoury supper. “ And I must say it,” 
observed Sampson Piebald, in conclusion, “ say it here in open court 
—better eggs and better bacon, floated down by better ale, cannot de- 
light the throat of man.’ 

* But, fellow, you spoke of treason to the watchmen,”’ said the 
Alderman. 

* I deeply regret, your Worship,” answered Piebald, staring at the 
——— of Bishopsgate, “ that liars are sometimes found in highest 
offices.” 

** He said something about treason,’ said one watchman. 

* And about a warming-pan,” said Mrs. Bridleton. 

* Pooh! pooh! pooh!” cried Alderman Greenfat. ‘‘ What is the 
charge ? ou called out thieves, Mr. Dunbrown. Was nothing 
stolen ?”” 

“I picked up this purse,’’ said a watchman, “ no doubt; your Wor- 
ship, dropped by one of the thieves.”’ 

“Oh, ho! now we come to something,” said the Alderman: “ who 
makes the charge—who owns the property ?”’ 

“* The purse is mine,” said Margaret, blushing, and advancing to- 
wards the bench. 

** And could the villains rob you, child, eh?’? asked Greenfat, melted 
by the beauty of the timid maiden. 

“ T let it fall in—in the confusion,” answered Peggy. 

** What! and is there no charge to be made?” shouted Alderman 
Greenfat ; “ infamous !”’ 

* Shameful !”’ said Mr. Pettichaps, the clerk. 

* No charge ?”’ again asked the Alderman ; and, after a moment’s 
pause, bellowed, ‘‘ Clear the court!’ and the court was cleared. 

Jeremy Dunbrown returned to his home in gloom and silence. His 
frailty of the past night was become the talk of the ward. More; he had 
stood before the judgment-seat, and knew not what after tale of treason 
might come out against him—what disaffection spoken in his bacchanal 
hours might doom him to a gael. It was in vain that he sought to 
remember every topic broached at the club—it was more than enough for 
him to know that the principles of many of its members had, like his 
own, a Jacobinical taint Could he—as Mrs. Bridleton, on the authority 
of Piebald, assured him—could he have been so drunk as to vaunt an 
appointment as brazier to the Pretender? Impossible: and yet, Tubal 
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Pots, a fellow-workman, was present, and he might have made the boast 
to twit him. He, however, would separate from the club—he would 
immediately give up politics, take Peggy Mavis for wife, and live a 
sober man. Such was the determination of Jeremy Dunbrown at three 
o’clock on the day of his examination; and, at five minutes after that 
hour, Piebald and Mandril, each with a large bridal favour in’ his hat, 
entered the shop of the brazier. 

“Mr. Jeremy Dunbrown,’’ said Sampson, ‘f we attend here for a 
double purpose: first, Sir, to congratulate you on your lucky eseape 
from drawing and quartering; a piece of luck, Sir, on which, did I 
choose to brag, I might say more——”’ 

** Leave my shop, fellow !”’ said Jeremy, waxing wrathful. 

Piebald, however, was a philosopher, and therefore, smiling at the 
brazier, continued — Reasodiy: Sir, we have to congratulate you upon 
a most valuable addition to your family.”’ 

“ What !’’ exclaimed Jeremy. 

“* Mr. Dunbrown!” cried Mrs. Bridleton, brought to the shop by the 
voice of the visitor. 

* A fine lad, Sir—a remarkably fine fellow,”’ said Mandril. 

** What do you mean?” asked Dunbrown. 

“A lad of courage, Sir, as you shall hear. Patience, Sir, I'll tell 
the story—I have just heard it—’tis but a short one. Miss Margaret 
Mavis py r\a 

** Dear me! where is Peggy ?”’ cried Dunbrown. 

‘* Patience—patience, and listen,’ and Piebald held the brazier by 
the coat. ‘“ Last Lord Mayor’s-day, Margaret Mavis went to see the 
show Y 

** And what of that ?”” asked Mrs, Bridleton. 

** That lovely maiden,”’ continued Piebald, “ with perfect confidence 
in the stability of the timber, had taken her place, with many of her 
friends, upon a most convenient scaffold; the accommodation charge 
whereof was one shilling. ”Twas in Ludgate, Sir.” 

“To be sure—it broke down,” cried Mrs. Bridleton. 

“ Tt did break down, Ma’am,” answered Piebald; “ and even now I 
feel my marrow grow cold to think what might have been the fate of 
the excelling maiden, had not a gallant youth, amidst falling beams 
and crashing timbers, snatched the beautiful Peggy from the shrieking 
crowd.” 

“ Well, [ know all this—all but the young man; who was he ?” 
asked Dunbrown. 

“ Strange as it may appear, he never again, until this very morn, 
beheld the maid. Judge his delight on having, with my friend here 
and myself, seen you put to bed—to meet in that parlour, yes, in that 
very parlour—the creature of his love !”’ 

** Love!’ cried Jeremy. 

“ Love!” cried Mrs. Bridleton. ‘ That vagabond love Margaret !’? 

** Vagabond!’? answered Piebald. ‘ Ha! Ma’am, you should only 
hear how he praised your bacon !” 

“ And where is he—where’s the girl ?”? asked Dunbrown, ‘ What’s 
become of ’em?. Speak !” 

* Look here, Sir,”’ and Piebald showed his wedding-favour: “ there 
is not, Sir, in your well-ordered shop, saucepan, pot, or pan riveted 
faster than they are.” 
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“ Married !” shouted Dunbrown. “Oh Lord!” 
“ Married, Sir; and the new couple ask your company in your own 
parlour here, until they shall be ready to give their house-warming.” 


We will not dwell upon the violence of Dunbrown—the horror of 
Mrs. Bridleton at the forwardness of her niece. After an hour or so, 
Jeremy relented, and accepted the happy pair at his fire-side. 

** Come, Master Dunbrown,”’ cried Piebald, at about eleven at night, 
Jeremy having again slipped in liquor; “ come, drink to the health of 
the bridegroom. He’s a rare fellow!” 

** Infernal thief!’’ growled Jeremy, more than half asleep. 

** Glorious boy !” ‘said Picbald. 

** Stole key-hole,” muttered Dunbrown. 

Valentine, who was the orphan son of a ruined merchant, was enabled 
by his wife’s fortune to enter upon profitable commerce; and, by his 
counsel and assistance, reclaimed and served his wild, yet well-meaning 
companions Piebald and Mandril. Valentine himself became Lord 
Mayor, and, on the day of his show, was observed to gaze with singular 
complacency at a certain spot in Ludgate. Piebald died a vintner and 
an alderman, and had Mandril lived but five years longer, it was con- 
fidently believed, that he would have been of the common council. 








FEMALE PORTRAIT GALLERY, FROM SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


BY THE AUTHOR or “ THE IMPROVVISATRICE.” 
No. II].—Aturce Ler. 


Frou Marmion to Woodstock is a wide step—it passes over the 
greater portion of Sir Walter’s life—they belong indeed to periods as 
widely different as they are widely apart. Marmion belongs to the 
spring, Woodstock to the autumn. The one is fresh, eager, and impe- 
tuous, there are the winds of March, and the flowers of April; it 
abounds with that prodigality of power and beauty which belongs to the 
year’s first and lavish season. The other has the same power and the 
same beauty—but the exercise of the one is skilful, and the display of 
the other mellowed. But it is in the writer’s self that the chief change 
is found—many a hue has faded from the landscape—many a green 
leaf turned yellow since the exquisite introductions ushered in the 
various cantos. Many a pulse, too, has lost its elasticity—many a 
warm quick emotion sleeps to awaken no more: the heart loses its 
youth while the mind is in all its vigour. In one of the memoranda of 
the deeply-affecting journal in the last volume of “ Scott’s Life,” he 
observes :-—“ People say that the whole human frame in all its parts 
and divisions, is gradually, in the act, decaying and renewing. What a 
curious timepiece it would be that could indicate to us the moment this 
gradual and insensible change had so completely taken place that no 
atom was left of the original person who had existed at a certain period, 
but there existed in his stead another person having the same thews and 
sinews, the same face and lineaments, the same consciousness—a new 
ship built on an old plank—a pair of transmigrated stockings like those 
of Sir John Cutler, all green without one thread of the original black 
left! singular, to be at once another and the same.” 
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By-the-by, this doctrine of perpetual transmigration would, be a 
curious plea to for the non-fulfilment of former cngagements ; 
seven years is I believe the term allotted for the entire change. Now, 
might not a man encumbered with debt plead at the expiration of the 
period in the Courts of Westminster, that he was not the person who ac- 
tually contracted those debts? Or might not an inconstant couple sue 
for a divorce, on the plea that neither were the individuals who originally 
married? But as— 

“In these nice quibbles of the law, 
Good sooth, I am no wiser than a daw," 
I shall leave these intricate questions to closer casuists. But if the out- 
ward world be changed, how much more changed is that within ! 


“Tis not from youth’s smooth cheek alone, 
The bloom that fades so fast, 
But the tender bloom of the heart is gone 
Before its youth be past.” 


We set out in life, generous, frank, and confiding; the first emotion 
is always kind and lofty—we are eager to love, for we feel that affection 
is enjoyment, aud that “ happiness was born a twin. The world seems 
filled with beauty, and our very fancies are tangible delights.”’- 


“We clothe the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations from the dawn.” 


But the mist melts away, and with it half the loveliness of the land- 
scape: we are startled to find in how many illusions we have indulged. 
The dew-drops that glittered as if just melted from some fairy rainbow, 
are shaken Prec the bough, and there hangs the bare and thorny 
branch—old friends have fallen from us, and their memory is sad :— 


“ They come in long procession led 
The cold, the faithless, and the dead,” 


It is no longer easy to supply their place—love is no longer the easy 
and the credulous. We investigate the motive, where we once trusted to 
the impulse: we doubt, because we have been deceived: we cannot 
choose but remember how often our kindliest feelings have been wasted, 
and our confidence been betrayed. ‘The dark past flings its shadow for- 
ward on our path like a perpetual warning; it is no longer easy to 
spring into the sunshine. We all grow wiser, but assuredly we are 
grown colder and graver. The sadness of youth is half poetry. Words- 
worth truly says 
‘In youth sad fancies we affect, 
In luxury of disrespect, 
Of our own prodigal excess 
» Of too familiar happiness.” 


Youth has sorrows, but maturity has cares, and the care is harder to 
bear than the sorrow. Circumstances, too, may change around us; and 
the trouble that comes late in the day is a heavy burden. We have no 
longer the alacrity of spirit that feels but half.the weight it carries, I 
know nothing so touching as the account in “ Scott’s Memoirs” of how 
different the modes of composition which led to the production of Mar- 
mion and of Woodstock. The poet of Marmion delighted in the 
external impulse—the verse rose sounding in his ears while loitering 
April.—voL, Lil. NO. CCVIII, 21 
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beneath the tall old ash-trees with the wind in their branches and the 
sunshine on their leaves. He caught his melody when 
“—. thoughts awake 
By lone St. Mary’s silent lake.” ' 
The battle of Flodden filled his mind when “he used to delight in 
walking his powerful black steed up and down by himself on the Porto 
Bello sands within the beating of the surge, and now and then you 
would see him plunge in his spurs, and go off as if at the charge, with 
the spray dashing about him. As we rode back to Musselburgh, he 
often came and placed himself beside me * to repeat the verses that he 
had been composing during the pauses of our exercise.”” Lockhart 
remarks, “| well remember his saying, as I rode with him across the 
hills from Ashetiel to Newark one day in his declining years—‘ Oh, 
man, I had many a grand gallop among these braes, when I was think- 
ing of Marmion, but a trotting canny pony must serve me now.’ ” 
Scott apologising—ah, how needlessly !—for the exquisite epistles to 
his friends in ‘‘ Marmion’’ says— “ I was still young, light-hearted, and 
happy—and ‘ out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ ”’ 
**Look on this picture and on this.” 


It would be sacrilege to alter one word of Lockhart’s touching, deeply 
touching, description of his literary labours years afterwards. 

* He read, and noted, and indexed, with the pertinacity of some pale 

compiler in the British Museum ; but rose from such employment, not 
radiant and buoyant asafter he had been feasting himself among the 
teeming harvests of fancy, but with an aching brow, and eyes on which 
the dimness of years had baal to plant some specks, before they were sub- 
jected again to that straining over small print and difficult MS, which had 
no doubt been familiar to them in the early time, when, in Shortreed’s 
pe, ‘he was making himself.’ It was a pleasant sight when one 
1appened to take a peep into his den, to see the white head erect, and 
the smile of conscious inspiration on his lips; while the pen, held boldly 
and at a commanding distance, glanced steadily and gaily along a fast 
blackening page of the ‘ Talisman.’ It now often made me sorry to 
catch a glimpse of him; stooping and poring with his spectacles, amidst 
piles of authorities, a little note-book in the left hand, that had always 
been at liberty for patting Maida.’? Sir Walter himself often alludes in 
his Journal to his disinclination for composition, and the way in which, 
during the progress of Woodstock, he had to force his mind to the task. 
In one part, it is “ I hope to sleep better to-night; if I do not, I shall 
get ill, and then I shall not be able to keep my engagements.” Then 
come continual enumerations of the number of pages written, and re- 
marks on the physical weakness. “ I am a good deal jaded, and will 
not work till after dinner. There is a sort of drowsy vacillation of the 
mind attends fatigue with me:—I can command my pen as the school- 
copy recommends, but cannot equally command my thoughts, and often 
write one word for another.’’ In addition are perpetual recurrences to 
the pecuniary difficulties in which he is involved :—difficulties whose 
endurance sets the rack and wheel at defiance ; they are— 


“ Tortures the poor alone can know, 
The proud alone can feel,” 





* Mr, Skene. 
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Vet these were the circumstances under which Woodstock, one of the most 
striking and original of his works, was produced, The history of most 
fictions would be far stranger than the fictions themselves ; but it would be 
a dark and sad chronicle. Half the works that constitute the charm of 
our leisure, that give their own interest to the long November evening, 
or add to the charm of a summer noon beneath the greenwood tree, are 
the offspring of poverty and of pain. Dr. Johnson wrote Rasselas to 
pay the last decent respect of the living to the dead—his mother’s funeral 
expenses. How often is the writer obliged to put his own trouble, his 
suffering, or his sorrow aside, to finish his task! The hand may. tremble, 
the eyes fill with unbidden tears, and the temples throb with feverish 
pain, yet how often is there some hard and harsh necessity, which says, 
“the work must be done.” Readers, in general, think little of this: 
they will say, “ Dear! how delightful to be able to write such charm- 
ing things! how it must amuse you!’’ I believe if there were only the 
author’s amusement in the case it would fall very short, of their own ; 
not but what composition has its moments of keen and rapid delight 
when the scene rises vividly before you, and the mind is warm with the 
consciousness of its own powers; but these are only “ angel visits,” 
they do not form the staple of any work. Literature soon becomes a 
power, not what it once was, a passion; but literary success, like all 
others, is only to be obtained, and retained, by labour—and labour and 
inclination do not always go together. Take all our most eminent writers, 
and the quantity of work, hard work, they have got through, will be found 
enormous and perpetual. Literature, as a profession, allows little lei- 
sure, and less indulgence. The readers are the gainers: to them how 
little difference does it make that Marmion was written in youth, health, 
and prosperity ; while Woodstock was the weary task of breaking health, 
and broken fortunes—their amusement is the same! But even to the 
most careless, a deeper interest is thrown around these volumes, and 
every little touch of individuality seems like the familiar intercourse of 
a friend. Lockhart says in the Memoir, “ I know not how others in- 
terpreted various passages in Woodstock, but there were not a few that 
carried deep meaning, for such of Scott’s own friends as were ac- 
quainted with, not his moment | misfortunes alone, but the drooping 
health of his wife, and the consolation afforded him by the dutiful devo- 
tion of his daughter Anne, in whose character and demeanour a change 
had occurred exactly similar to that painted in poor Alice Lee—‘ a 
light joyous air, with something of a humorous expression, which seemed 
to be looking for amusement, had vanished before the touch of affection, 
and acalm melancholy had supplied its place, which seemed on the 
watch to administer comfort to others.’ ”’ 

There is a very touching allusion to Miss Scott’s anxiety about her 
father’s enjoyments, in the Diary :—‘* Anne is practising Scottish songs, 
which I take as a kind compliment to my own taste, as her’s leads her 
chiefly to foreign music. I think the good girl sees that I want and 
must miss her sister’s peculiar talent in singing the airs of our native 
country, which, imperfect as my musical ear is, make, and have always 
made, the most. pleasing impression on me; and so, if she puts a con- 
straint on herself for my sake, I can only say in requital, ‘ God bless 
her!’ ” There is sunshine in a shady place, and it is soothing to imagine 
the pleasure that Scott must have had while investing the creature of his 
212 
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imagination with the love and devotion which had been his own solace. 
There is a striking reality about the character of Alice Lee. They are 
indeed unfortunate who can recall no likeness, who are not reminded of 
some actual instance of affection lightening adversity, and shedding its 
own sweetness over the sorrow which it could at least share. Alice Lee 
is among the most loveable of Scott’s feminine creations. No writer pos- 
sessed, to a greater degree, that faculty which Coleridge so prettily de- 
scribes in one line— 
“ My eyes make pictures when they're shut.” 

And every appearance of Alice Lee is a picture. We see her first in the 
shadowy twilight, the light step of youth subdued to the heavier tread of 
age; and in the dialogue that follows, with what force, and yet what 
delicacy, we are made acquainted with the innermost recesses of the 
maiden’s heart! Alice is at the most interesting period of a woman’s 
existence—when the character is gradually forming under circumstances 
that develop all the latent qualities. The rose has opened to the sum- 
mer—the girl has suddenly become a woman. 

Alice Lee’s predominate feeling is attachment to her father: her 
love for her cousin is a gentle and quiet love; it belongs to the ease and 
familiarity of childhood ; it is constantly subdued by a rival and holier 
sentiment. Alice’s devotion to her father is not merely the fulfilment 
of a duty, it is a warmer and keener emotion—there is pity and enthu- 
siasm blended with her filial piety—she sees the kind-hearted old man 
bowed by adversity, mortified in all those innocent vanities which sit 
closely to every heart ; his old age is deprived of those comforts with 
which youth may dispense—but which are hard to lose when they are, 
and have long been, matters both of right and habit. No wonder that 
his child clings to him with a deeper, sadder, tenderness. Who can avoid 
bringing the picture home to Scott himself? his difficulties seem pecu- 
liarly adapted to awaken the most painful sympathy. They came upon 
him in his old age, yet were met with the noblest spirit of resistance. 
From the time that he felt labour to be a duty—with what unflinching 
earnestness did he set about that labour! Noteven when working to 
achieve the dearest objects of his ambition—to become the master of 
Abbotsford—to settle an eldest and beloved son in life—did Scott exert 
himself as he did when the exertion was for his creditors. It seems 
doubly hard when we think how much others had to do with the 
burden whose weight was upon him even to the grave. 

While on this subject, may I be permitted a few words concerning 
one to whose memory but harsh and scanty justice has been allotted— 
T allude to the late Mr. Constable? Perhaps I may be biassed by the recol- 
lection of kindness extended to myself when very young. Mr. Constable 
was the first publisher with whom I had ever any communication. His 
peculiarly kind and courteous manner (I went to visit some near relatives 
in the North under his escort) left an indelible impression. I was then 
a child in everything, especially judgment ; and would as little now ven- 
ture to pronounce on affairs of which I can know nothing. But I may 
be allowed to dwell on the general benevolence of Mr. Constable’s cha- 
racter. Sir Walter Scott particularly remarks, that Constable’s individual 
expenses were moderate, and within what his income would have seemed 
to justify: if he failed, it was in the cause of that literature to which he 
devoted himself with an enthusiasm of an order far beyond the mere 
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speculations of profit, There must have been delicacy, as well as gene~ 
rosity, in the mind that concealed from“the author any comparative 
failure in the sale of his works, lest it should damp his genius. Look 
what its first great publisher did for the publishing trade in Edinburgh ; 
with him it rose into existence and prosperity, and with him it died, 
Hg originated our first periodical—and, both in literature and in polities, 
what vast influence has been, and is exercised by the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view!” He, too, was the first person who saw the growing demand of 
the public mind for intellectual food; and the plan of cheap publica- 
tion, so general now, and profitable to so many, was Mr. Constable’s 
idea. In his long career, how many owed to him kindness and assist- 
ance—and how melancholy were its closing scenes! The body destroyed 
—the mind broken down: such was the close of the great publisher— 
and of the great author! 

** Woodstock”’ belongs toa bettertime. Scott felt his powers vigorous 
as ever—and no one could imagine and dwell upon such a creation as 
Alice Lee, and not be the better and the happier. Every time she 
appears on the scene she brings with her an atmosphere of purity and 
beauty. How lovely is the scene conjured up in the little hut, when 
the evening hymn disturbs, but to make musical, the silence of the 
forest glades; and the words of faith and hope, cheering the gentle and 
maiden heart, which-was their worthy temple! Again, in what a noble 
and high spirit is her rejection of Charles’s ungenerous suit. Only one 
of a school, whose profligacy was the cold result of vanity, could have 
insulted a purity so simple and so apparent, by dishonourable affection. 
But it is mockery to use the word affection in such acase. I do not 
believe that affection can exist without truth, without the ideal, and 
without blending with itself all that is best and most earnest in our 
nature. Charles thinks far less of Alice than of the sneer of Buckingham 
and the jest of Rochester. 

As I said before, a series of pictures might be formed of Alice in the 
various situations of “* Woodstock.” There are three which have always 
singularly impressed my imagination. The first is the little turret, with 
Dr. Rochecliffe in the little turret-chamber, when he proposes to her to 
make a seeming assignation with the King: there is the dignity that 
would light her eyes, the timidity that would colour her cheek, and the 
intuitive sense of right that could not for a moment tamper with its fine 
sense of maidenly propriety. Then the second, where she stands in the 
green coppice looking, as she thinks, her last on the lover who leaves her 
under the most bitter perversion of her real meaning: her cheek is 
white as monumental marble, and her long fair curls damp with the 
heavy dews—they are the faint outward sign of what is passing in her 
heart. The third is where, escaped from a danger which had seemed so 
certain and so imminent, she throws herself half in thankfulness, half 
in affection, into her father’s arms, and then is suddenly recalled into a 
sweet and timid consciousness of Markham Everard’s presence, 

None of Sir Walter’s novels end more satisfactorily than “ Wood- 
stock.”? There could be but one destiny for Alice—the genial and quiet 
circle of an English home, whose days are filled with pleasant duties, and 
whose sphere lies around the hearth. The devoted daughter is what 
she ought to be—the affectionate mother and the happy wi Py iy 
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MY FIRST VISIT TO BRUSSELS, 


BY T. C. GRATTAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “ HIGH-WAYS AND BYE-WAYs,” 


My first visit to Brussels was made in the summer season betwegn 
nine and ten years ago. It was a gay and brilliant period—the race 
week, when numbers of strangers crowded the city, and every hotel and 
lodging-house was full. The Court was held there at the time, it being 
the turn of Belgium to possess the presence of the King, who, according 
to the constitution of those days, was obliged to reside during alternate 
years in that country and in Holland. The various branches of the 
royal family had their separate establishments; numbers of wealthy 
Dutch members of the Senate or the House of Representatives, or filling 
the chief employments of the State, besides various private individuals, 
who shifted to the sunny side of life’s road merely from the instinct of 
enjoyment and the love of fashion, joined the emigration from the un- 
social swamps and tobacco-smothered towns of Holland, to swell the 
population of the real capital of the then united but not attached 
countries composing the kingdom of the Netherlands. The corps dip- 
lomatique was on a scale vastly disproportioned to the extent or im- 
portance of the newly-formed realm ; and the richly-paid ambassadors 
of the great powers vied with each other in the expense of their esta- 
blishments. Foreign princes were frequently sojourning in the place ; 
thousands of English had settled there, some of rank and respectability ; 
many with pretensions far greater than their rightful claims to considera- 
tion; and all (the latter more particularly) straining every nerve of 
their limited or shattered incomes to do the utmost in displays of 
equipage and entertainments, to keep up their real, or force up their 
assumed, importance. Flocks of the passage-birds of ton were con- 
stantly alighting in this city of many attractions; and nothing’ was 
wanting to form a combination which stamped it foremost among the 
minor capitals of Europe for pleasure and prosperity. 

As for myself, I visited Belgium without any design whatever beyond 
seeing something new, and enjoying to the utmost whatever I might see. 
I travelled en gargon, but slightly encumbered with baggage, and hap- 
pily blind to those shadows of coming events, which, if seen too long 
before the substance, would make many a son of travel too heart-laden 
to observe its “traits.” I was never more disposed than at that parti- 
cular period to seek for and enjoy the romance of life. Experience had 
taught me its true value, and made me somewhat callous to the posztif, 
to use the French expressive epithet for all the hard and common-place 
realities of the world. For politics (though even they have their poetry 
at times) I cared nothing on this occasion ; and I eschewed the consi- 
deration of every subject of mere matter-of-fact. My ramble through 
Belgium was one of adventure: some of its fruits have been already 
brought into the public market; what follows is a minor specimen of 
the same nature. 

Having taken possession of the first vacant apartment I could pro- 
cure, and that not without some difficulty, in one of the best hotels (but 
one that exists no longer), I betook myself at once to the table-d’héte, 
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that most independent and admirable resource for the idle, the ignorant, 
or the inquisitive traveller. There was a large company assembled to 
an excellent dinner, among whom were a Russian prince and an English 
peer, several decorated men, two or three doubtful-looking women, and 
various individuals who might be of any station in the several grada- 
tions of gentility frequenting the best and dearest table-d’héte in the 
town. 

The board was presided by the master of the house, one of those 
glorious types of inn-keeping prosperity, whose every look tells a tale 
of flourishing circumstances, high prices, and sublime indifference to 
their guests. I never shall forget the bald head, the rubicund cheeks, 
and the triple row of chin, which lay less lightly on his white cravat and 
flowered satin waistcoat, than the enormous over-charges of his bill 
(after my three days visit) ought to have lain upon his conscience; but 
as this mighty mass of flesh no longer loads earth’s surface, [ will not 
‘es heavily on his memory, and shall only observe, in passing, that I 

ope he found it as easy as I did to settle hes long account. 

On the right hand of this presidential Boniface sat, in virtue of 
seniority as a subscriber to the daily dinner, a person somewhat older 
than him, but an absolute contrast to him in air and manners. He was 
thin and thoughtful-looking, plainly dressed, and of most gentlemanly 
deportment ; and in the glances which I at times directed to his marked 
profile, I saw a wandering of eye and mind, far from the good things in 
such profuse evidence before him, and which seemed to fascinate the 
gloating regard of mine host. At the other side of me was a garrulous 
and conceited Oxonian, who, with a friend and fellow “ student ” (as 
courtesy requires me to dub the companion of his college career), were 
chattering most absurdly, and who from time to time assailed me with 
sundry rapid and impertinent remarks on men and things. 

I do not profess myself of that class of philosophers who studiously 
and advisedly avoid all intercourse with the “ English abroad,” for I 
had, even at the time I speak of, too much experience of the continent 
not to know the valuable connexions which the free intercourse of tra- 
velling acquaintanceship allows fellow-countrymen to form in foreign 
countries. But I have not the instinct of compatriot sympathy so 
strong, as to make me submit to the intrusive intimacy of every empty 
pretender who happens to have been born in even 

“ _- mine own, my native land.” 


Turning, therefore, my attention almost entirely to my left-hand 
neighbour, I endeavoured to draw him into conversation, and I found 
the task not difficult. With perfect good breeding, he fell into that 
easy kind of chat which admits a man of the world, albeit his serious 
feelings are altogether absorbed, to handle with talent and vivacity the 
lighter topics of discourse. His observations were extremely amusing, 
and on many points instructive; and I was satisfied that, should occa- 
sion offer, he was amply capable of enlightening me on matters of more 
importance. Our conversation was in French, which he spoke with all 
the fluency and finesse of a Frenchman, yet there was an occasional 
peculiarity of accent which I could not exactly define, but which con- 
vinced me he was of some other country than that which has given an 
almost universal language to European society. The dessert was scarcely 
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placed on the table, when he quickly and almost abruptly rose and left 
the room, his pint bottle of vin ordinaire being but slightly infringed 
on, while mine was nearly emptied ; the Oxford friends having already 
entered on the discussion of their second flask of champagne, which I 
must admit, in justice to their generosity, they freely offered to every one 
near them who could comprehend English, or the more general gestures 
of good fellowship, not easily misunderstood. “7 iy 

“Of what country is that gentleman?” asked I of mine host, as the 
stranger quitted the salle a manger. 

“T could much easier tell you, Sir, the birth-place of this bunch of 
grapes,”? was the reply of the speaker, amply helping himself from a 
plate of raisins de Fontainbleau, which he then passed on to the Rus- 
sian prince, who occupied the chair on his left. 

* There is not certainly a perfect analogy between them,” said I, “ for 
there is no mistaking the taste of the fruit, while it is hard to say what 
sun ripened the flavour of his eloquence.” 

“ Comment, Monsieur ?” exclaimed my “ fat friend,”’ dropping both 
hands from his mouth, the now nearly skeleton of the vine branch be- 
tween his fingers. I saw that my figurativ illustration was quite lost 
on him; so I said— 

“TI merely asked you if the gentleman was a Belgian,” which, by- 
the-by, I was satisfied he was not. 

“Sir,”’ said my host, “ neither I nor anybody else in Belgium knows 
who or what he is; but he has been my constant customer for many a 
year; and he is a perfectly respectable man, who pays his bill regularly 
once a-week, and never questions the totting up.” 

This characteristic test of respectability stood me instead of the in- 
formation I sought; so, following the example of the individual in ques- 
tion, in one respect at least, I took my departure from the still unfinished 
repast ; and in a few minutes I was out in the streets, in the very heart 
of the lounging and listless population. 

The impression of that evening’s walk has never been effaced. I 
thought Brussels, taking it for all in all, the most beautiful town T had 
ever seen ; it has its defects, no doubt. The sea, a river, mountains in 
the back-ground, or a lake in front, which give grace or grandeur to the 
site of many other cities, had made it perfect. But I know no place 
which combines so much of modern elegance with quaint antiquity, in 
which so many contrasts exist without sceming out of keeping, and 
which brings so many historical pictures to the mind's eye, from the 
olden times to the days we live in. r. 

The upper town is naturally that to which the stranger first directs 
his steps. The palaces, the public walks, the government offices, the 
beau monde are there. And beautiful are the gay and graceful boule- 
vards sweeping in a regular curve, and the varied landscape seen beyond 
them, the brilliant mass of verdure, the noble trees and the crowded 
avenues of the Park; the buildings around; the. regularity of some 
streets, the picturesque disorder of others ; the terraces, culonnades, and 
gardens; the massive towers of the great cathedral rising up like the 
emblemed genius of the middle ages, and shooting still farther to the 
skies; the spire of the Hétel de Ville, pierced like Jacework with 
ducarnes and oylet-holes, and surmounted by the figure of the archangel, 
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the city’s patron saint, whose golden wings reflect the sunbeams, and 
whose flaming sword seems to cut the clouds, as he wheels on his pivot 
with every breath of wind. 

The hour of sunset, when the broad rays show the scene in most fan- 
tastic splendour, is the time to mark with greatest advantage this spec- 
tacle of the upper town. But the lower has also its peculiar period for 
display, and on that I will touch by-and-by. 

Having wandered about long and lonelily, I began to get weary of 
that mixed sensation of independence and melancholy which works in 
double action on the mind of a stranger in a crowded promenade. The 
pride of isolation struggles hard with the sentiment of insignificance ; 
you feel yourself at once everything and nothing. The world is, as it 
were, all your own, and yet you are a speck in the mass. If you care 
nothing for those around you, alas! they care still less for you; for 
while you mark and speculate on every group that passes, you are at 
once unknown and unobserved. The selfishness of man, which deludes 
him for awhile with notions of cold dignity, is overcome by the opposi- 
tion of that social instinct which tells him he is but an atom in the great 
plan of Nature; and he feels, with a conscious sigh, that no individual 
was ever meant to suffice to himself alone. 

Oppressed with such reflections as those, and envying the familiarity 
and liveliness of the hundreds who walked with, talked with, smiled on, 
or saluted their friends and acquaintances, I was resolved to make my 
way to one of the theatres, where at least I should find, in the business 
of the stage, matter in which I had a right to sympathise, and where I 
should make one in a great family—being quite as much an object of 
importance as any other individual of the assembly, and to whom all the 
wit and cleverness of authors and actors would be addressed, with pre- 
cisely the same emphasis and the same efforts to please as to all the 
others put together. ‘* The theatre,”’ thought I, “ is the place for put- 
ting the scheme of equality into real practical effect: there, then, I will 
go with my fellows.”” I was convinced that, by going with the great 
living stream, which serpentined, or rather zigzagged, from the Park 
down the narrow streets leading from the upper to the lower town, I 
should infallibly reach one of the temples of public amusement, which, 
being at all times an object of pleasure to me, was now one of necessity. 
I was not mistaken ; for within ten minutes I found myself under the 
portico of a chaste and noble building, situated in a handsome square 
of modern architecture, which the not-to-be-mistaken indications of 
playhouse identity told me was the place I sought. 

My expectations were fully answered : a very tolerable company, with 
a respectable orchestra, gave a popular opera, with Auber’s music and 
Scribe’s words. The third and last act had commenced, and a very 
pretty and accomplished songstress was executing, with great sweetness 
and taste, one of the best airs in the piece, when the whole audience was 
disturbed by the entrance of two men into one of the front boxes, the 
door of which they slammed with a noise which was a drowned by 
their almost convulsive bursts of laughter as they scrambled across the 
seats to a front place. A universal chut/ arose, to which the offenders 
seemed totally indifferent. The audience, however, beginning to grow 
angry, they came a little to their sense (limited as it was) of propriety, 
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and, smothering their laughter, they sat through the act, and then burst 
out of the box, flinging the door after them, so as to shake the whole 
tier. Annoyed and ashamed of the many observations around me in 
disparagement of ‘‘ the drunken Englishmen,” I too left my. seat,and, 
tomy great dismay, I encountered in the lobby the two individuals I 
should have most wished to avoid. I thought to slip past them, but 
they recognised me, and, shouting a regular view holloa,they intercepted 
me with outstretched arms. 

* Damme !” exclaimed one, “ how lucky to meet you !”’ 

** By Jove!’’ cried the other, ‘‘ the very man we wanted !” 

** I say now, do you, like a good fellow, decide a bet which I have 
made with Fred here,”’ said one. 

** Yes, my boy, and convince Frank of his ignorance,” hiccupped 
the other. 

** How devilish lucky we met you !”—‘ The very man we wanted, by 
Jove !”? exclaimed both. 

And so they went on, till the bystanders, gathering in groups, began 
to show symptoms of disgust that might, I foresaw, lead to something 
serious. I, therefore, in a tone of somewhat peremptory persuasiveness, 
insisted on the friends telling me what they expected of me. 

“* Merely, my dear Sir,”’ stammered the least “ disguised’’ of the 
two, to *‘ decide a bet of half-a-dozen of champagne, as to whether the 
words of this damned row-di-dow, tol-de-rol-lol opera were Italian or 
German—that’s all—pray tell us !”’ 

* Are you in earnest?”’ asked I. 

* Perfectly so, by Jove!’’—* Decidedly, damme!”’ replied they 

ther. 

** Why, do you really mean to say you don’t know the words were 
French ?”’ 

* French! come, that’s a good one! who ever heard of a French 
opera ?”” 

‘Ha! ha! ha! By George, that’s prime! an opera in French !” 

Such were the simultaneous answers tomy question. And when com- 
pletely sick of my countrynren, I forcibly pushed past them, and fairly 
made my escape from the theatre altogether. And I shall now merely, 
and in sober seriousness, assure such readers as might think this anec- 
dote rather of the romantic than the classic school, that it is positively 
historique, as the French say ; and I have no doubt that many a young 
man, crammed with university learning, and crowned with university 
honours, may be found, on his first visit to Brussels or Paris, as com- 
pletely ignorant as were my two Oxonians, of the very sound of the 
three principal living languages of continental Europe. 

When I went out of the theatre a new scene was presented to my 
view in the city lighted up—its towering cafés and gas-illumined shops, 
and the stingy beams of the municipal lanterns swerving across the 
streets at long intervals. Brussels is not seen to advantage in this 
aspect. The remembered brilliancy of London and Paris sinks it by 
contrast to the level of a country town. Somewhat disappointed by this 
second sight, I hurried far from the inferior attractions of shops and 
coflee-houses, and gained the boulevards again. I lounged and mused, 
and forgot the bustling world below me, until the scanty display of 
lamps began to wane and wax faint, closely calculated by the thrifty 
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town-council to burn as long as wanting, and no longer; for the moon 
now rose, not full but resplendently clear, and the heavy hammer of the 
cathedral-bell pealed out the hour of twelve. 

“Once more to the city!” thought I; “ midnight is surely the fit 
scason for viewing the grotesque yet exciting monuments of the middle 
ages, which seem gathered there in groups too fanciful and grave to 
suit the vulgar glare of day : softened, chastened by this romantic light, 
what subjects for painting, for poetry, for thought, must they not afford ! 
Once more to the city!” 

I know not by what particular route I returned to the lower town— 
that city of other times—that wonderful contrast to the broad extent of 
modern elegance which spreads on the surface of the elevation, which 
looks down on but dares not despise it, Silent and deserted at this 
comparatively early hour, beyond any example I had ever observed in 
towns of far inferior population, Brussels at midnight was like a city of 
the dead—not a carriage, not a footstep, not a voice, no dog enviously 
baying the moon, no cock cheated by its brightness into a belief in the 
dawn—absolutely nothing was to he heard. I stood in the centre of 
that unrivalled square called the Grand Place ; and, aided by the vague 
moonlight and the almost unearthly stillness, imagination required small 
effort to carry the mind into times long past, when poetry was acted on 
the earth, and every day gave matter for an epic. 

All around me were houses crowded over with sculptured or orna- 
mented facades ; wreathed columns, through the twists and turns of which 
bloated and laughing faces peeped out ; or fronts of a more sober taste, 
with pilasters garlanded with tufts of flowers ; or caryatides of moulder- 
ing granite staring out with their stony eyes. The copings and modil- 
lons are all of Spanish taste, but no two resembling each other, and 
some of the most fanciful forms. The upper story and balustrades of 
one of those buildings give the exact representation of the poop.of a gal- 
leon, such as are represented in the old pictures and engravings of the 
great Armada, or as now lie rotting, with their incalculable treasures, in 
the depths of Vigo Bay. 

Although the elements have combined to fade or stain the brilliant 
gilding of those fantastic buildings, though time, and the hand of man, 
more rude and destructive than that of time, have mutilated the various 
effigies, and defaced the niches in which they were so proudly placed, 
the whole is still admirable, as remains of the romantic architecture of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Turning from the examination of several of those private houses, my 
eye fixed on one, which, as I afterwards learned, bears the title of La 
Maison du Roi, and, maugre some discrepancies of modern changes in 
roof and window-frames, I admired in detail its elegant fagade, and the 
balcony from which the plumed knight of other times gazed, with the 
blooming beauties of the Court, on the various sports of chivalry acted in 
the square below. 

But the Hétel de Ville is the main and most magnificent feature of 
the place. Its comparative vastness draws the attention from inferior 
objects, and, by a prompt transition from the present to the past, the 
mind which is familiar with the romance of history flies back to the 
days of Philip the Good (so called), the prince-patron of this stupen- 
dous work, then onwards to the time when Charles V. resigned the 
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cares of royalty within those very walls, or later still, to that frightful 
epoch, when the tyrant Alva feasted his eyes from one of those same 
balconies on the dying agonies of Egmont and Horn. What a rush of 
memories is felt as all the associate scenes of history, linked age y age 

ther, sweep past one in a spot like this! How involuntarily the 
mind which is blessed or cursed with an acute imagination—alas, that 
it should be a question !—makes one for the time an actor in the: pageant 
thus raised up! Fixing the gaze along that gallery, every column of 
which has graven on its capital one of those quaint satires in the shape 
of ornaments so common to the architects of old, on those balconies 
which hang out along the massive front of the edifice, on those graceful 
minarets which shoot up at its angles, ‘on its countless casements and 
loopholes, or on the roof fringed with a sculptured embroidery, the heart 
beats with emotion, and the whole frame responds to the magic influ- 
ence of the mind. Who for the moment does not feel himself present 
in quick succession at one of those pious mummeries to which our far- 
off forefathers gave the fitting name of mysteries ; or some hideous rite of 
bigotry, where a heretic burned on the crackling pile; or a tournament 
where all was gallantry and splendour, courage and beauty, and shouting 
crowds, trumpets and clarions, the peal of bells, and all the glorious dis- 
cords of chivalry ? 

The clock struck two. I started, looked round me, and moved off in 
the direction of my hotel, by one of the narrow avenues leading to this 
place of wonders. 

On coming out into the great thoroughfare called the Vegetable Mar- 
ket, and just in front of a handsome fountain which stands nearly in 
the centre of an irregular carrefour, I observed an appearance which 
peculiarly attracted my attention ; why, I know not, except by suppos- 
ing that some instinct of story-telling (in the better sense of the phrase, 
reader!) was, as on other occasions, on the alert for any accidental hint 
favourable to its development. Where the Rue de la Montagne joins 
that of La Madelaine, there are three or four houses forming a line of 
building, each compartment being so similar in structure and ornament 
that they look like one and the same edifice. The ground-floors, con- 
sisting of shops, were all painted of different gaudy colours, but the first 
stories were all alike, jet black. The window-frames had no glass in 
them ; and all this, shown plainly by the pale moonlight, had an inde-. 
scribable air of wretchedness which struck me with a gloomy curiosity. 
Attracted by some inexplicable charm, my eyes strove to penetrate the 
darkness within, as if questioning the mystery of so mournful and deso- 
late a place, in the most populous and busy quarter of the city. 

“What can this mean?” asked I of myself, for no living thing 
appeared to which I might address my questionings, and even to this 
hour it is my belief that I did not speak aloud. “ Is it the abode of 
some wretched fortune-teller? or the wild resort of an alchymist struck 
dead by a sudden explosion, ere he discovered the secret of the grand 
magistery ? or the last shelter of some poor ruined one, who, after having 
walked in silks and velvets, sighed out her misery in cold and hunger, 
on a pallet of straw? or the terrible scene of some popular tradition, the 
locality of one of those ghost-stories, which begin to be discredited in 


Belgium, where nevertheless so many superstitions are preserved in full 
force ?” 
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* It is all very possible,’’ said a voice in English, close behind me; 
and, turning round, with an abruptness more than the effect of mere 
surprise, | saw my companion of the table-d’héte, the respectable gen- 
tleman who never totted up his account, standing at my elbow. J can- 
not describe the strange sensation [ experienced at sight of this figure, 
in accidental, but still remarkable coincidence with the mysterious habi- 
tation—himself in some degree a man of mystery, and the whole scene 
in which he now formed the principal figure—one of vagueness and 
adventure, I forget in what words I addressed him, or how I at first 
alluded to the subject of my cogitations: he afforded me no satisfactory 
answer however. He observed that the secret history of every house in 
Brussels would form plenty of materials for excitement and wonder, that 
a hundred different caprices or accidents might cause a part of any re- 
sidence to be unoccupied and ruinous; and gave me, in short, to under- 
stand, that he thought my curiosity rather frivolous and unreasonable. 
But he spoke very good-naturedly and very politely, and wished me 
good night somewhat cordially. I walked up the street towards m 
hotel ; but, from a sudden impulse which one rarely indulges, I confess 
I had not proceeded ten steps when I turned my head to see which way 
my acquaintance had gone, but he was nowhere to be seen. I could not 
fancy that he had had time to take any of the three other streets which 
branched off from the earrefour ; yet no object was visible in it, but the 
tall fountain in the middle. I shook my head, involuntarily I suppose, 
as much as to say, “ This will do—this will furnish a chapter in my 
book of life,’? and in half an hour more I was stretched between the 
snow-white sheets in my hotel, and enjoying the moonbeams as they 
rested on the wall of the court-yard, which was opposite my open win- 
dow and my curtainless bed—for I never sleep with curtains in summer- 
time. 

What I dreamt of that night is matter of small importance to the 
reader, and it was not of much consequence to myself, for I slept 
soundly, arose refreshed and well, and found my appetite excellent ; not 
only for the crude uncertainties of romance, and the doubtful truths of 
historical research, but for the substantial aliments of a well-furnished 
breakfast-table, at which I was not tardy in taking my place. Several 
persons occupied the salle ad manger, similarly employed with myself; 
but he whom I sought for, the only man in Brussels whom I had any 
curiosity to see or know, was not there. At the dinner-hour, however, 
he was in his place again, and I in mine, and I was resolved that it 
should not be my fault if I failed to extract whatever information he pos- 
sessed on the subject which “had so much occupied my thoughts since I 
saw him last. 

But the reader must know that I had not, in the mean time, been idle. 
I had visited the scene of our last night’s meeting, and had interrogated 
more than one person on the cause of the desolation, which looked more 
melancholy in proportion as daylight made it more manifest. My in- 
quiries had produced but little satisfaction. Whether it was that the 
inhabitants of the shops below were unwilling to enter on dishonouring 
details of the stories above them, or that my manner was mistaken for 
mere passing curiosity, from my not wishing to press too closely ques- 
tions that it seeméfl rather indiscreet and indelicate for a stranger to 
put at all, the answers I received were of a general and vague descrip- 
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a half serious, half jesting, and not tallying with each other. I had 

subsequently entered on the subject with the daughter of mine host, and 
I had altogether learned that a painful and uncertain history was attached 
to the place in question ; that within a few years it had been occasionally 
inhabited by its proprietor, and that, even before he abandoned it, and 
let it fall to ruin, many strange notions were afloat respecting it. Noises 
had been heard, and sights were seen, or supposed to have been seen, by 
more than one person, who had ventured to accept the hospitality of 
him who occupied so questionable a residence. But it was on re- 
cord, and in the memories of the neighbours, that none of those persons 
ever consented to sleep a second night in the same lodging; and the 
bad name which the building acquired had long become a by-word 
among the citizens. People, however, got accustomed to the thing, and 
by degrees it lost its local interest; and those who lived under or close 
to the mysterious range of rooms, contained in the two upper stories and 
the garrets above them, were beginning to be as indifferent to their re- 
puted supernatural associations, as individuals who inhabit the precincts 
of a churchyard, or who pass at all hours by a road-side gibbet. 

The dinner-hour was not exactly the fitting hour to enter on a subject 
which had begun seriously to occupy my thoughts; so, after a passing 
observation or two on our moonlight rencontre, which my neighbour 
neither repelled nor encouraged, I touched on general matters, and found 
at the end of the repast that I had certainly made way with this new 
acquaintance of mine. A proposal, which I gladly accepted, for an 
evening stroll together, was succeeded by an offer to accompany me the 
following day to Waterloo; and that excursion (the details of which 
would be out of place here, and too common-place for recital anywhere) 
led on the third day to a visit to the race-ground (it was the principal 
racing day), and that grand step in our companionship was _ finally 
crowned by an invitation to walk out after dinner, to spend the evening 
in the country retreat, where I had previously been informed by my in- 
telligent, highly-cultivated, and most entertaining cicerone, that he lived 
in an almost total seclusion from what in the great world goes by the 
name of society. 

We quitted the city bythe Namur Gate, and, turning to the left along 
the Glacis, followed the path on the rising ground, where three or four 
houses were just then built or building, but which is now the site of a 
considerable suburb. As we crossed the top of this ridge, I cast a glance 
backwards on the graceful boulevards, the Prince’s palace, the spires 
and steeples of the upper and lower town, all lighted ie the red gleams of 
the down-going sun, which warmed into "diamond bri liancy a thousand 
panes set-in the dark blue roofs or stuccoed walls. In a moment more 
the city itself, and all the associate objects of the busy world, were as 
completely lost to me as though leagues had intervened between me and 
them. 

In the direction which we now took, a beautiful variety of pastoral 
landscape spread out before us. The path wound through corn and 
grass fields, hedge-rows, and tufts of trees, all down a gradual slope, 
diversified with gardens and shrubberies, belonging to villas or cottages 
completely hidden in foliage. At the extremity of the downward view, 
was to be seen in glimpses through the trees ah extensive sheet of 
water, forming the artificial lakes of Etterbeek ; and beyond them again 
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the scene was bounded by an elevated line of land, broken into hill and 
vale, and richly studded with plantations, and the various patches of 
colours presented by an agricultural district near harvest-time. 

Withm twenty minutes from the time we left the fauxbourg we had 
reached my companion’s residence. It was situated on the summit of 
the rising ground which hangs over the chaussée leading to Ixelles, and 
formed one of a cluster of country houses, but so shut out from and in- 
dependent of the rest, that it had all the air ofa perfectly isolated retreat. 
From a terrace in the rear a full view was to be obtained of the great 
theroughfare and the populous village ; but the garden and little plea- 
sure-grounds louked directly towards the landscape before mentioned, 
and they were, as I could well imagine, the favourite spot of the accom- 
plished and highly-talented proprietor; and I really owe it to the me- 
mory of our brief acquaintanceship to say, that this eulogy is not exag- 
gerated. The first impression made on me by this singular man has 
been already told, but every day brought forth some new proof of know- 
ledge and taste. He was a perfect musician, an artist of no mean order, 
and an enthusiastic adept in ancient and modern literature. His books 
were of the rarest and most choice description. His few pictures were 
exquisite ; and I still remember, on reference to the Dutch and Flemish 
school of painting, the spirited and striking observations that fell from 
him during that evening visit. Nor have the tones of his violin, which 
he took up carelessly, and laid down abruptly, after a quarter of an 
hour’s delicious practice, ever been absent from my recollection, when 
I have since attempted to form my judgment on the spurious and the 
genuine in style and execution. 

My entertainer, in every sense of the word, was, moreover, a consum- 
mate actor. On several occasions, and always d-propos, he had recited 
passages from dramatic writings with great effect; and he had given me 
one or two imitations of Talma, that prince of declaimers, in a style that 
at once delighted and astonished me. But he was not a mere mimic, 
for he proved himself, more than once, well capable of sketching an 
anecdote, or giving a highly-coloured story with pose pathos, and 
humour—a combination required to constitute a good raconteur. There 
was, indeed, all through his manner a dash of the theatrical, which, had 
it not been tempered by a perfect tone of good breeding and independ- 
ence, might have led me to confound him with those base adventurers, 
who, with blasted characters and false names, come at times from the 
purlieus of the theatres, to prey on such dupes as the freedom of conti- 
nental intercourse so easily exposes to their deceptions. 

We found, under an arbour in the garden, a collation of fruit, and 
some choice wine, arranged by the neatly-dressed and respectable-look- 
ing female, who seemed, as far as I could judge, to form the whole of 
mine host’s domestic establishment ; and here we at length sat down, and 
moderately enjoyed the light repast, and deeply indulged in those free 
and fanciful outbursts of memory and imagination which form the true 
delights of converse, with nothing strained or produced for mere effect, 
the effort at which so often mars the pleasure of table-talk. I will not 
attempt to compare this evening’s téte-d-téle with those celebrated men 
in celebrated sites. Mine host was not (at least tomy knowledge) a great 
orator, philosopher, or poet. His house was not a Tusculum, nor were 
his grounds and gardens quite a Sabine farm ; yet, taking him for what 
he was, and claiming no more for him than his due, he was certainly 
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among the first of the few master-minds it has been my lot to meet with 
in life; but one of those rare and powerful spirits which suffice wholly 
to themselves, which rather despise than defy the world, which will not 
condescend to give their treasures to the common use, or submit to the 
pitiful assaults of envy, hatred, and malice, for which all who enter in a 
public career must make up their account. He was in great force on this 
evening. He had evidently worked himself up to complete the impres- 
sion he must have been aware he had previously produced. There was 
a peculiar expression in his face, an arrangement of attitude, a pitching 
of his voice tothe most effective key, which altogether would have suited 
a great actor entering on the performance of a mighty part. The sun 
was now sinking splendidly—the country was bathed in a flood of vo- 
luptuous light—the lake lay like a sheet of burnished silver—a tissue- 
like haze began to floatover all. We had both been excited by conver- 
sation, not quite amounting to argument, but reaching the utmost bounds 
of free discussion, on subjects of no common interest, when he suddenly 

used a moment from a powerful development of opinion, and said— 

“ You would like, I think, to know the history of that desolate dwell- 
ing-house ?”’ 

** Much!” was my brief answer. 

“ Then I will tell it you,” added he calmly, almost solemnly; and he 


thus began.— 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








LEAVES FROM MR. KEELEY’S LOG. 


[Tue following pages from a journal kept by that admirable actor, 
Mr. Keevey, during his voyage to America, will afford both interest 
and amusement. Picturing him—whom we have only seen personating 
characters of the most grotesque and ouiré nature—really engaged in 
scenes and pursuits, such as he describes in his journal, is most enter- 
taining ; and we congratulate ourselves upon having the opportunity of 
giving our readers a peep “ behind the scenes” of the real life of one 
from whom, upon the mimic stage, they have received so much pleasure 
and entertainment.—Eb. ] 


Liverpool, Wednesday, August 3rd.—Went on board the packet in 
dock, and about half-past two began to thread our way out, through the 
seemingly impenetrable mass of vessels by which we were surrounded. 
Were to have sailed on. Monday, the Ist, but detained by contrary 
winds; great bustle; papers, passengers, and parcels all tumbling in 
at the last minute : procrastination seems to be the favourite vice of the 
world—I know it is mine. Even some of the crew were lingering. 
Particularly noticed one young fellow, who affectionately kissed his wife, 
and hurried down the ladder into a boat in the dock to get on board as 
the ship entered the cut that leads from the basin of the docks to the 
Mersey. The fenders (as the heavy logs are called which hang over the 
ship’s side to protect her from collision) are hauled in. Fresh breeze, 
and “ hey, for America we sail !’? 
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All on the alert; but the person that principally attracted my atten- 
tion was a most “ anxious ”’ Irish “ boy,” the alacrity with which he 
“* footed it featly here and there,” and, in his anxiety to assist every- 
body, put himself in everybody’s way, formed an amusing practical 
illustration of the delightful aptitude of the “ pisentry”’ for a blunder. 
This person, when we left dock, was called here and there by the name 
of John ; but on the following morning he stood no chance of answering 
to any other name than “ Jemmy Ducks,” which is the sobriquet 
universally bestowed on the man who undertakes the charge of the 
poultry, pigs, cow, &c. &c., in the ship. Jemmy was a fund of amuse- 
ment throughout the voyage; his countrymen lost no credit in his 
hands for that ready aptitude of reply which is characteristic of the Irish 
peasant: nothing could exceed the excessive simplicity with which he 
never failed to turn the laugh on any one who attempted to make him 
the subject of a quiz. 


August 4th.—Beautiful day—delicious breeze—our vessel seemed to 
curtsey her way over the bright waves that were dancing and sparkling 
inthe sun. I had marked out a deal of reading, with which I meant 
to treat myself during the voyage; but the scene was yet too new to 
me, and its novelty too exciting, to allow me to sit down soberly to 
reading ; so we sat.on the deck and talked of home and of those towards 
whom our hearts yearned, as the increasing distance seemed (if it were 
possible) to increase our love for them. We varied our amusements by 
discovering resemblances between individuals of the crew and persons 
they recalled to our memory in private and public life in England; our 
second mate was Ducrow—the “ inimitable ’’? Ducrow as the paragraph 
‘phraseology truly has it—and our second steward was the counterpart 
of a gentleman of Ducrow’s establishment, who is celebrated for the 
polish of gentlemanly deportment with which he has invested those 
heroes of the long whip whose fortune it is to appear in a spangled 
jacket and white tights in the centre of the ring of the amphitheatre, 
partly, as it should seem, to order in the hoop, garters, &c., through 
and over which the equestrians perform their saltatory evolutions, but 
principally to stand as a butt for the thousand-times-repeated-ever- 
laughed-at jokes of the clown! Our cabin-boy, if he had but spoken 
broken English with something the deportment of a gentleman, was 
Laporte himself: but our pet, the man that grew in our hearts, was 
the black cook; a Herculean-looking man, with a face indicative of 
the most lively good temper, which was fully borne out by his con- 
duct ; he had a joke and a grin for all who approached the caboose, 
from the grandest passenger to the lowliest cabin-boy: the instant we 
set eyes on him, we both exclaimed together, “ Phillips! Brighton!” 
so if anybody is curious to know what sort of a person our cook was, 
they must just walk into a confectioner’s shop on the Old Steyne, at 
Brighton, where they will see his fac-simile*.”’ 

The notes of a clarionet were heard from the deck forward, and 
though they were produced by a “ shocking bad” player, and by no 
means reminded me too powerfully of my friend Willman’s style, yet 





* I believe he has, since this was written, left Brighton; but many will recol- 
lect him. 
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they were evidence of a feeling of enjoyment that no kindly-disposed 
mind could refuse to sympathize with. 

As I was dressing for dinner to-day, and, according to my custom, 
transferring my purse to the pockets I had donned, I cannot describe 
how oddly I felt as the idea came across me that it was needless here to 
wear a purse, and that, for some weeks to come, money would be of no 
avail. There was something startling in the conviction, as I took the 
purse from my pocket to lock it up in my trunk; though I remember. 
the time when I should have been much more startled to find a purse 
there at all. In the evening, when I went on deck, I found a knot of 
passengers formed round the Captain, who was pA se ty a 
strange boy that had been found concealed among the passengers for- 
ward. After the “ Where did he come from? how did he get there? 
what did he want ? and what was his name ?” being all duly answered, 


— was dismissed to the care of the mate to work his passage to New 
ork, 


August 5th.—Weather clear—wind mild—going about five knots an 
hour—paying a respectful and dignified adieu to “ ould Ireland.” 
Turned out another boy who had been “ hid up ” in the steerage. He, 
too, was handed over to the care of the mate. By-the-by, I may as 
well mention for the benefit of those young gentlemen who, in discon- 
tent with their present situations, may contemplate “ running away and 
going to sea,’ that, if they cannot get fairly entered aboard with the 
sanction of some of the officers, they had better stay where they are. 
The work for these boys was without end: there were favourable hours 
when all the rest of the crew enjoyed an intermission from labour, but the 
two runaways had jobs made for them, and were seen apart from the 
others, as Robin Roughhead says, “ at work, work, work, all day long.” 
How different was their treatment from that of a smart little fellow 
who had “ entered ”’ with the Captain’s sanction—a little Swedish lad 
—little “ Charley,” the most compact and complete specimen of a 
“ sailor-boy”’ I ever saw: officers and crew were all attached to the 
docile and active little fellow, and the only check he received in the 
course of the voyage was when he attempted to take his turn at the 
wheel, and was informed by the captain that he “ wasn’t quite man 
enough for that yet.”” When we arrived at New York the mate gave 
Charley a written character as high as boy in his situation could re- 


ceive, and I believe many of the passengers left small testimonials of 
their good-will towards him. 


6th, Tth, 8th, 9th, &c. &c.—Amused with the usual gambols of shoals 
of porpoises, interspersed now and then with a shark with his dorsal 
fin stuck out of the water like the acute angle that sometimes crowns a 
five-barred gate, one sperm whale, cow-fish, &c. &c. 

On the morning of the &th, as I went on deck, greeted the Captain 
with customary me Baal eer Good morning, Captain,”—“ Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Keeley ;—how’s your head ?” he continued in the same tone: 
I was about to express my surprise at the question, when the man at 
the wheel (to whom the question had in fact been addressed) answered 
—** west, half south, Sir.’’ 

We have been bothered with some baffling winds. After a day or two 
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of unfavourable weather, as the breeze veers round and the vessel again 
holds her course, how cheering is the “ rude harmony” of the chorus t6 
which the crew lend their “ sweet voices,” as they stretch every stitch 
of canvass to the wind! 

‘T must be getting very home-sick. T find the a rhapsody 
written on # leaf of my pocket-book. “The further I sail from my 
country—my father-land—the more it seems endeared tome. Oh, my 
beautiful England! if thou couldst be essenced into a form tangible to 


gee embrace, I could throw my arms about thee and hug thee to my 
eart !”” ahh 


August 12th,—Several of the crew have been reported “ sick ”’ since 
we came out; but the Captain has cured them all (and I don’t wonder 
at it) by a praiseworthy perseverance in the administration of castor oil 
and molasses ! !!—rheumatism—sprained legs—splintered hands—have 
all acknowledged the potency of this magical curative, and I have ob- 
served with delight the celerity with which individuals have declared 
themselves “ quite well’? when the time arrived to take a second dose, 
which was always swallowed under the superintendence of the mate. 


The Captain cocked his eye and took much credit to himself for his 
knowledge of ‘‘ physic.” 


August 14th.—The cow indisposed—will not eat her hay—no wonder 
—for I never saw such trash—she prefers the straw which was in- 
tended for her bed—in the mean time our supply of milk is threatened ; 
the Captain has held aconsultation with the Steward—such things have 
been known as obstinate cows—dark insinuations are whispered against 
the cow—and threats are muttered of castor oil and molasses—refrac- 
tory cows must be physicked. 


Tuesday 16th.—About six o’clock in the evening—a good smart 
bieede—eil standing under the hurricane house, and enjoying the wash- 
ing of the spray over the fore part of the ship, when our amusement was 
interrupted by the cry of “a man overboard!” What an awful change 
came over our feelings!—the poor fellow had been washed off the bow- 
sprit, and came up again astern :—we thought we heard his scream for 
help through the gushing noise of the water :—we were ‘sailing at the 
rate of nine knots an hour: the boat—the only one we had—was lashed 
on the top of the round-house, and would not have lived in such a sea, 
Three or four fenders were thrown overboard—every effort was used to 
put the ship aback—but the rate at which we seemed to fly from the 
struggling man was magical. The passengers, who, but the minute be- 
fore, had been all careless gaiety, now with convulsive features and 
strained eyes, watched the little diminishing speck which stil} floated on 
the large waves that heaved him up and down, now giving him to and 
now taking him from our sight. ‘The women clambered into dangerous 
places, which at other times they would have shrunk from with fear, and 
waved their handkerchiefs to cheer him in his struggle; their eyes 
were fascinated to that small point which assured us that a fellow- 
creature was still buffeting in mortal agony for existence ; still we sailed 
from him and he could only now be seen at prolonged intervals. “I 
think he’s making for one of the fenders,’ said a man in the shrouds. 
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“Then he may be sayed ?” convulsively inquired one of the ladies. 
**T hope so,”—‘ God grant it,”—‘ God save him,” was responded by 
yoices husky with emotion. “It is of no use,’’ mournfully answered 
the man, “he’s gone!” All eyes were fixed on the spot where he 
should be seen—but no one could say they saw him, Still all hope was 
not abandoned—we kept beating about until dark ; we must have Fone 
close to the spot at which the poor fellow sank, for we saw again all the 
fenders which had been thrown overboard, and from which we had 
sailed away as we also distanced the poor lost man. All in vain! he 
was gone! 

While this was going on upon deck, the black man in the cabin below 
was calmly laying the tea-things—the click of the cups and saucers 
made me ill. 

Eight o’clock.—A dead calm—the storm had received its victim and 
was appeased, 


Wednesday 1'ith.— All hands—captain, crew, and passengers, 
gloomy and sad, The poor lost man was the sailor I saw taking his 
farewell kiss at Liverpool of his wife, to whom he had been married only 
a fortnight. The mate, on looking up his things to place them under the 
captain’s care, found a sort of log-book which the poor fellow used to keep : 
—money memoranda—observations—and sums in the rule-of-three, 
were interspersed with scraps of poetry which he had copied out. The 
last line he had written was the title of the poem he had intended next 
to copy—it was “ The Mariner’s Farewell !” 


August 20th.—Carpenter reported “ ill,” or, as the Americans more 
properly call it, “sick.”? Castor oil and molasses, 


August 21st.—Carpenter “ quite well.” 


August 24th.—If any body had told mea twelvemonth ago, that I 
should be out in a little boat about the size of a four-oared cutter, on the 
banks of Newfoundland, fishing in forty-fathom water for cod and hal- 
libut, and feeling an excitement in the sport which I did not think was in 
me, I should have thought them capital dreamers. It was a perfect 
calm: the meee, three passengers (of whom I was one), and four of 
the crew pushed off from the ship, of which we alternately lost sight 
and obtained a full and gratifying view, as we rose and sunk with the 
**cround swell.”? At a short distance we rested on our oars, and the 
sport began : a couple of strong hooks were attached to two pieces of 
lead, and baited with the entrails of a chicken; these, fastened to the 
log-line were thrown over, and down they sunk, two hundred and foriy 
feet, to the bottom ; for it is at the bottom these fish are caught, as it is 
there they find the mussels and other prey which attract them to these 
banks. The men had brought another line and hook and we divided 
our bait with them. 

For a quarter of an hour we sat in cat-like suspense, all silent and 
uninterrupted, except by those beautiful little birds, the Mother Carey’s 
chickens, which kept fitting saucily round our boat, and sometimes 
almost tipping our ears with their wings; at length, wearied with the 
fruitless attenuon, we gradually dropped into conversation ; wandering 
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from one topic to another, the name of Benjamin Franklin was casually 
mentioned ; it acted like a spell; for on the instant of its utterance the 
man at the larboard-line called out “ Bite!” Haul in tine—and up 
came a slapping fellow staring at us from his huge head and shoulders, 
as if he wondered what the deuce we did there. Scarcely had we 
stowed him away, when “ Bite!” called starboard-line. “Oh! we are 
ma | a school of them,” said the Captain, as up came the lead with « 
sort of marine monster, composed of animal, mineral, and vegetable sub- 
tances all cemented together: much cogitation and reflection ensued, 
which ended in a general declaration of ignorance as to what it could 
possibly be. The Captain said he should send it to the Museum at 
New York; but it was begged of him when we returned aboard by one 
of the ladies. Starboard bait was lost, so they cut open the fish we had 
taken, with an intention of using part of him to entrap his bre- 
thren—for they are mighty voracious, and care little what they eat: 
luckily, they found a mussel in him which he had just swallowed, and 
with which they baited. As the cod is particularly fond of mussels, 
and takes them more eagerly, if possible, than any other bait, I 
infer that we Cockneys have hitherto mistaken the true sauce to this 
most respectable fish—and I earnestly recommend any good fellow, 
who is a good feeder, to try it some day with mussel, instead of oyster 
sauce, and if he find it good, he will deserve well of his country by 
making the fact public. ButI forget our fishing. With this bait of the 
mussel, and frequent invocations of Benjamin Franklin, we hoisted in 
three more fish in quick succession: then came a pause—an awkward 
pause—if we had been among a school (as nautical men call a shoal), 
it was evident they had broken up and gone home for the holidays, so 
we took in our lines and shifted our ground (or water, which you like), 
At this new place, by a curious coincidence, the name of General Jackson 
was productive of the same magical effect which Franklin’s had before oc- 
casioned. At the very instant it was mentioned, “ Bite !” cried larboard- 
line. ‘* This is not a cod, Sir, it’s a good deal heavier,” said the man 
who with some difficulty was hauling in the line :—“ another hand to the 
line, and two or three look out !’’—** It’s a hollow-boat /” cried one of 
the lookers-out. As the lead gained the surface I saw the huge hallibut 
tugging away, and resisting his capture with all his might and main :— 
to no purpose, poor devil !—resistance “ was in vain.” They gave him 
line, then gently drew him back Nees tule with him, as they called 
it—(what fun for the poor fish !)—till at last he suffered himself passively 
to be hauled aboard by two men, who seized him by the gills. Hurrah 
for General Jackson! he had beaten Franklin all to nothing for size, 
though for quality it was not quite so certain. We pulled up another 
hallibut of such an enormous size, and so vigorous a tail, that we were 
apprehensive he would start a plank in our fragile boat—(it would have 
been an amusing change for the fishes, to try how they could “ play” with 
us). He was a brave fellow, and fought away head and tail, fastening 
his teeth in the trowsers of one of the men, and tearihg an unseemly rent 
therein: his gambols, however, were so troublesome, that it was found 
necessary to draw a knife across his tail, and then the blood, bubbling 
out and mixing with the water which the boat had taken, gave him an 
opportunity with his dying flaps of bespattering his persecutors, of which 
he remorselessly availed himself. As we had now caught enough fish to 
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ae pen every body aboard —crew, ste -passengers, and all—a good day’s 
eed, we pulled for the sip» p, Where, during our absence, they had not 
been idle; with ‘i ple of hooks they had caught five fine cod-fish, 


which made so much extra allowance for each person, and caused as 
much congratulation and satisfaction as if we had taken a whale. 


August 25th.—Thick fog: as we passed several fishing-vessels that 
lay at anchor on the banks, they appeared like so many phantasmagoria : 
as the day cleared we saw prodigious flocks of gulls on the water. These 
birds love the Newfoundland banks, where they live like aldermen on the 
garbage thrown from the fishing-boats the crews of which cure their 
own cargoes on the spot : indeed, so voraciously do these creatures guttle, 
that they incapacitate themselves from flying, and are obliged to rest 
themselves in a state of surfeit on the water. We tried to rouse several, 
as the vessel passed them, by throwing pieces of wood at them; when 
the projectiles reached near enough to startle them, they would raise 
themselves in the water, flap their wings with an attempt at flight, and 
sink down again in a state of gluttonous helplessness. 

As soon as we got to the westward of the banks, we started a lottery : 
——tickets one sovereign each. Dates were inscribed on slips of paper, 
and shaken up in a hat; we dipped for our chances, and the holder of 
the date of the day on which the pilot came aboard was to take the 
sweepstakes. 


September 1st.—One of the men “ sick :”’—could not think what it 
was :——“‘ pain all up his leg :’’—castor oil and molasses ! 


September 3rd,.—Beautiful sunny day :—“ scudding under easy sail,” 
and making preparations to appear in port with éclat :—masts scraped 
—decks scoured—sides scrubbed—symptoms of a more decided per- 
sonal appearance began also to display themselves among the steerage- 
passengers—the clarionet was blowing, and we were speculating in the 
cabin on the chances of our tickets, when a damp was thrown upon our 
hearts with the cry of “ a man overboard!” After the fatal termination 
of the previous similar accident, the cry was to us doubly appalling: we 
rushed upon deck hoping it was a false alarm ; but, no: there was the man 
buffeting the waves—the vessel sailing swiftly away from him as before : 
— it seemed like the repetition of a horrid dream:—it was Laporte— 
poor Laporte! The boat, which was now hanging at the davits (as it 
had been ever since our first accident) was instantly manned and low- 
ered, and away they pulled for life and death: an intense anxiety was 
expressed in every face—not a voice was heard but the Captain’s, giving 
the necessary orders for putting the ship about. The swimmer kept his 
own right manfully—the boat neared him—we heard them in the dis- 
tance shouting to encourage him—nearer and nearer they pulled towards 
him, and now the boat hid him from our sight—in another minute we 
saw him lugged into the boat by the neck and shoulders, and then we 
once more drew our breaths freely, and smiled a pale congratulation at 
each other. 

As they pulled towards us, I found time to reflect on and admire the 
alacrity with which the little crew in the boat had rushed at the immi- 
nent hazard of their lives to the rescue of their fellow. The struggle 
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seemed to be who should go; and the rush to man the boat before she 
was lowered had nearly proved fatal to those who at last were let down 
with a rapidity that nearly swamped her; but even after she was afloat, 
Phillips, our jolly black cook, determined to make one of the boat’s crew, 
let himself down the ship’s side by a rope, and, seizing an oar, gave one 
mighty pull to give the boat way:—the oar snapped like a dry twig. 
This over-zeal had nearly proved fatal to poor Laporte, for they had to 
make their way as best they could with ine oars. Back they came, 
however, Laporte sitting in the midst of them, dripping, and shivering, 
and grinning. As he clambered up the side of the ship there was a 
general rush to congratulate him; but no one, not even the saved man 
himself, exhibited anything like the ecstacies of Mr. Phillips—his de- 
light was perfectly irrepressible: he danced, and he grinned, and he 
shouted “ ha hoo!” and atevery “‘ ha hoo!"’ he gave his left heel a con- 
gratulatory slap with his right hand; then, diving into his caboose, his 
shining black face was seen every now and then popping out, divided by 
agrin so broad, that one at: a trembled for the integrity of his head. 
The captain, after jocularly questioning Laporte as to ‘‘ How he felt?” 
and, * how the ship looked from a distance?” gave him a glass of 
brandy, and ordered him a dose of castor oil and molasses. 

Poor Laporte had been pulled overboard by not allowing for the 
ship's way, as he dipped for a bucket of water. The mate, who went in 
the boat to his rescue, and was the person who first grappled him by the 
neck, told me that, although the struggling lad was perfectly blind, and 
his other senses were fast quitting him, his thoughts were concentrated 
on the duty he was last upon, and he gurgled out to him as he pulled 
him into the boat “ the bucket’s gone, Sir!” 


September 6th.— Landed at New York on a propitious day—the 
birth-day of La Fayette. For a description of the outer bay—the nar- 
rows—the inner bay—quarantine ground—appearance of New York as 
you approach it—and all those things which travellers put into books 
(many of which I had taken notes of, but afterwards found them in 
print)—I refer you to those books, in which every (to the most trivial) 
feature of the scene has been so carefully and so skilfully painted, that 
nothing has been left to glean for a poor body who follows in the track 
of their rich harvest. I declare, since I have been here, and read, dur- 
ing the latter part of my stay, the numbers of books that have been 
written by visitors on America, I have blotted out more than half my 
Journal. As the dramatic author said of the older dramatists, “ curse 
the fellows, they have gone before me, and borrowed all my ideas!” 


[We are, nevertheless, much obliged to Mr. Keeley for the half of his 
Journal which he preserved.]—Eb. 
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THE SENSE OF BEAUTY. 


BY THE HON. MRS, NORTON, 





Srtrit! who over this our mortal Earth, 

Where nought hath birth 

Which imperfection doth not some way dim, 

Since Earth offended Him— 

Thou who unseen, from out thy radiant wings 

Dost shower down light o'er mean and common things! 
And, wandering to and fro, 

Through the condemn’d and sinful world dost go, 
Haunting that wilderness, the human heart, 

With gleams of glory that too soon depart— 

Gilding both weed and flower ;— 

What is thy birth divine ? and whence thy mighty power ? 





The Sculptor owns thee! On his high pale brow 
Bewild'ring images are pressing now ; 

Groups whose immortal grace 

His chisel ne‘er shall trace, 

Though in his mind the fresh creation glows ; 
High forms of godlike strength, 

Or limbs whose languid length 

The marble fixes in a sweet repose ! 

At thy command, 

His fond and patient hand 

Moulds the dull clay to Beauty’s richest line, 

Or with more tedious skill, 

Obedient to thy will, 

By touches imperceptible and fine, 

Works slowly day by day 

The rough-hewn block away, 

Till the soft shadow of the bust’s pale smile 
Wakes into statue-life and pays the assiduous toil! 


Thee, the young Painter knows,—whose fervent eyes, 
O’er the blank waste of canvas fondly bending, 

See fast within its magic circle rise 

Some pictured scene, with colours softly blending,— 
Green bowers and leafy glades, 

The old Arcadian shades, 

Where thwarting glimpses of the sun are thrown, 
And dancing nymphs and shepherds one by one 
Appear to bless his sight 

In Fancy’s glowing light, 

Peopling that spot of green Earth’s flowery breast 
With every attitude of joy and rest. 














The Sense of' Beauty. 


Lo! at his pencil’s touch steals faintly forth 

(Like an uprising star in the cold north) 

Some face which soon shall glow with Beauty's fire : 
Dim seems the sketch to those who stand around, 
Dim and uncertain as an echoed sound, 


But, oh! how bright to him, whose hand how dost inspire ! 


Thee, also, doth the dreaming Poet hail 

Fond comforter of many a dreary day— 

When through the clouds his Fancy’s car can sail 
To worlds of radiance far, how far, away ! 

Io! at thy touch, as at the burst of light 

Which Morning shoots along the purple hills, 
Chasing the shadows of the vanish‘d night, 

And silvering all the darkly gushing rills, 

Giving each blossom, gemm'd with sparkling dew, 
Its bright and proper hue ;— 

So darts thy glow across the Poet's soul, 

So from Ais world the mists of darkness roll, 
And shows it as it should be—as it was 

E’er the dim night of Death came down to mar 
The Holy and the Beautiful, and cause 

A struggling and interminable war 

Amidst Creation. He beholds the face 

Of the old world with a young Eden grace! 
Disease, and want, and sin, and pain, are not— 
Nor homely and familiar things :—man’s lot 

Is like his aspirations—bright and high ; 

And even the haunting thought that man must die, 
His dream so changes from its fearful strife, 
Death seems but fainting into purer life ! 


Nor only these thy presence woo, 

The less inspired own thee too! 

Thou hast thy tranquil source 

In the deep well-springs of the human heart, 
And gushest with sweet force 

When most imprison'd ; causing tears to start 
In the worn citizen's o'erwearied eye, 

As, with a sigh, 

At the bright close of some rare holiday, 

He sees the branches wave, the waters play— 
And hears the clock’s far distant mellow chime 
Warn him a busier world reclaims his time ! 


Thee, Childhood's heart confesses,—when he sees 
The heavy rose-bud crimson in the breeze, 
When the red coral wins his eager gaze, 

Or the warm sunbeam dazzles with its rays. 

















The Sense of Beauty. 


Thee, through his varied hours of rapid joy, 
The eager Boy, 

Who wild across the grassy meadow springs, 
And still with sparkling eyes 

Pursues the uncertain prize, 

Lured by the velvet glory of its wings ! 





And so from youth to age—yea, till the end— 

An unforsaking, unforgetting friend, 

Thou hoverest round us! and when all is o'er, 

And Earth's most loved illusions please no more, 
Thou stealest gently to the couch of Death, 

There, while the lagging breath 

Comes faint and fitfully, to usher nigh 





Consoling visions from thy native sky, 
Making it sweet to die! 
The sick man’s ears are faint—his eyes are dim— 
But his heart listens to the Heavenward hymn, 
And his soul sees—not, not the weeping band, 
Who come with mournful tread 
To kneel about his bed,— 
But white-robed angels, who around him stand, 
And waive his Spirit to “ the Better Land !” 


So, living,—dying,—still our hearts pursue 

That loveliness which never met our view ; 

Still to the last the ruling thought will reign, 
Nor deem the feeling given—was giv'n tn vain / 
For it may be our banish’d souls recal, 

In this, their earthly thrall, 

(With the sick dreams of exiles,) that far world 
Whence angels once were hurl’d; 

Or it may be a faint and trembling sense, 

Vague, as permitted by Omnipotence, 

Foreshows the immortal radiance round us shed, 
When the Imperfect shall be perfected ! 

Like the chain’d eagle in his fetter'd might, 
Straining upon the Heavens his wistful sight, 
Who toward the upward glory fondly springs 
With all the vain strength of his shivering wings,— 
So chain‘d to earth, and baffled—yet so fond 

Of the pure sky which lies so far beyond, 

We make the attempt to soar in many a thought 
Of Beauty born, and into Beauty wrought ; 
Dimly we struggle onwards :—who shall say 
Which glimmering light leads nearest to the Day ? 


— 
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SUMMER IN INDIA. 
BY CAPT. WESTMACOTT. 


Now is the season when buffaloes bathe themselves in rivers, and 
crocodiles cock their snouts above water to snuff the air, and frogs dis- 
port themselves in deep pools, and -porkers of tender age lie in the mud 
and are fondled by cherubs as naked as themselves. And a journey in 
a palankeen at noon is as good as a baking in an oven, and vegetables 
are scarce, and fruits plentiful, and the thermometer rises to near 100° 
in the shade. 

Now fleas are on the alert, and pack-horses grow weary, and bullocks 
think their burdens a bore and had rather leave them in the mire than 
lug them a mile, and the covers of books curl at the corners like the toe 
of a Turk’s slipper, and the pores of patients are opened without re- 
course to sudorifics. Now changes of linen are more frequent than 
changes of the weather, and lean people fall into a melting mood and 
are uneasy at parting with their substance, and fat folks dissolve like 
sugar—but not so sweetly—and no one from Caubul to Cape Comorin 
cries—‘* Oh! that this too too solid flesh would melt.” 

Now jellies want consistency, and butter ceases to be solid, and claret 
and ale are better for a dip in the ice-pail; and they who go into gutters 
are careful to guard their noses, and they who forage for grass must be 
content to dig up the roots, and they who look about for greensward are 
greenhorns. Now leather becomes tough, and shoes shrink in the soles, 
aud corns are a curse, and they who set out to walk a league are glad to 
stop at a furlong, and those who go forth to breathe the air gulp the 
dust; and the skin gives out drops less pearly than dew, and moisture 
deserts the beds of rivulets and is found sometimes in the beds of those 
who sleep in warm places. 

Now women fill their water-jars at wells, and vegetation is kept alive 
by irrigation and man by refrigeration, and woollens and Welsh flannel 
are at a discount, and water-bearers at a premium. Now ladies’ looks 
smack more of languor than love, and stale loaves are common, and dry 
biscuits are not scarce, and butchers’ meat a day old is an unprofitable 
commodity, and sweetmeats in bazaars are less savoury than usual, and 
flies congregate about the cheese-cakes and hold a carnival in honey- 
pots; and rank smells are rife in market-places, and fishmongers that 
fail of customers in the morning are pretty certain not to find them at 
noon. 

Now a washerman has a cooler birth than a cook, and a dinner-party 
is anything but a dry affair, and luckless wights that sit opposite to 
saddles and sirloins, and “ cut” for a company, are sorry when people 
“ come again,” and are glad to change both their shirt and their situa- 
tion. And sufferers from the teedium vitee seek relief in aqua vitee, and 
swains of more succulence than sentiment simper an adieu to their 
sweethearts and fly to pale ale and ginger-pop. 

Now musquitoes are merry because ofthe sunshine, and keep a vigil 
under stools and chair-bottoms, and sting unsuspecting people—it 
matters not where ; and the air glows like a furnace, and fire-worship- 
pers enjoy the sun in his glory, and they who are not fire-proof take the 
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shady side of a street. Now tempests are terrific, especially if ushered 
in by thunder, and exhibitions of the electric fluid are dazzling rather 
than delightful; and rainbows are rare, and the sky wears a livery. of 
blue, and is seldom overcast ; and ducks are downcast for Jack of drink, 
and water-wagtails weep for want of water ; and nature is chary of her 
charms, and landscape limners and sonnetteers grow sorrowful, and re- 
luctant inspiration promotes perspiration, and poets fly for relief to the 
pump-room, and dream less of Dryades than of water-nymphs. 

Now is the witching time when tigers are taken in the toils, and fishes 
in nets, and fevers in the forests; and sportsmen are brisk as.a belle in 
a large bustle, and powder and ball quit the shelves, and double-barrel 
guns and rifles their cases. Now lovers put off the lighting of the hy- 
meneal lamp, or, as plain Mr. Simpson would say, people postpone their 
weddings til after the warm weather; and life in country-quarters is 
pretty nearly confined to “ loll-shrub,”’ and lolling on sofas, cold-bathing, 
curry, and cayenne, sherbet and champagne, the pipe, parade, and 
the punch-bowl, 

Now bellows-blowersin asmithy cry “ blow me this is warm work !” 
and to be cool is a comfort, and a hug is anything but a happiness, and a 
great-coat puts the wearer in a sweat; and chimney-nooks are neg- 
lected, and fire-irons are out of employ; and babies are.carried about by 
black men, and little children go along chirping in hand-chaises; and 
servants carry chatahs to shade them from the sun. Now to flirta 
lady with a fan is agreeable to her feelings—and some like to flirt 
themselves—and punkhas are in a state of agitation, and the blood of 
stagnation, and ruddy dames and rosy damsels mourn over their fading 
beauty, and pale lasses grow a shade paler, and brunettes a shade 
browner, and sick people turn yellow like a leaf in autumn. Aovod now 
the ink has dried without the aid of pounce, and put an end to a dry sub- 
ject, and to weep over the mishap is impossible, for the springs that feed 
the eyes have given over gushing, and “ the sacred source of sympa- 
thetic tears’’ is dried up with the drought. 








MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


(With a Portrait.) 


Tne hero of the ensuing brief notice is fourth son of the late Jobn 
Chamier, Esq., of Grosvenor-place. Frederic, our present subject, 
was born 1796, and in 1809 entered the navy as a Midshipman. 

This was beginning active life early, and, for a personage still in the 
prime of his days, the Captain has, in every sense of the expression, 
seen enough of the world to awaken envying wonder in the breasts. of 
most men; though the perils, fatigues, and privations incurred by so 
adventurous a career, must engender something more akin to sympathy 
in the minds of “ home-keeping youths.” 


He served first in the Salsette frigate, then commanded by Captain 
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Walter Bathurst (who fell at Navarino, in command of the Genoa). 
On Mr. Chamier’s removal from the Salsette, he prophetically belonged 
to sag Fame, when Captain Bathurst was appointed to that ship in 
ISI1. 

Our “imp of Fame” next went “ on board of the Arethusa.” There 
is a poetical felicity in these fortuitous coincidences between the charac- 
ter or fate of the man and the situation of the boy, associating the 
name of Chamier with the immortalized vessel, baptized in and after 
the fount from which his spirit has since loved to draw, for our instrac- 
tion, and which “ shall long keep his memory green in our souls.” 

He left the Arethusa, and joined the “Beautiful frigate Menelaus, 
Captain Sir Peter Parker; under that good and gallant officer he served 
in the Mediterranean, and was present at the numerous actions in 
which she, the Menelaus, was engaged. Professional technicalities 
throw us on the horns of many a bull. It sounds inappropriate to naval 
duties our calling Mr. Chamier Sir Peter’s Aide-de-Cam», for instance, 
but that “ title, with its office,” he held when, at Bellair, near Balti- 
more, the brave Parker was slain. Lord Byron’s lines on his death 
are not more laudatory than just. 

Captain Chamier, steering safely between egotism and false humility, 
is, “on his own merits,” modestly “‘ dumb ;” but his contemporaries 
know that he did his duty like a true Briton, None, indeed, save a 
man of equal conduct and courage, could have written as he has done. 

At the close of the war he received his promotion; and, after serving 
on the cuast of Ireland, as well as in the West Indies, attained his pre- 
sent rank. 

As a pacific pilgrim in search of information, he has also accumulated 
vast and varied materials for thinking. Among his “ hair-breadth 
*scapes ” and “ strange ’ventures happ’d by land and sea,” he may 
boast of having dined in the once glorious Mexican Palace of Monte- 
zuma, eaten kabobs at Constantinople, sterlet at Moscow, caviare at 
St. Petersburgh ; he has been yellowed by fever at Jamaica; browned 
’*neath the broiling sun of Sierra Leone; has visited Sweden, Denmark, 
Saxony, Spain, Italy, and all the Mediterranean Isles. 

In 1833, resolved to moor ship for life, he married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the late John, and grand-daughter to the late Sir John Soane. 
With this lady Captain Chamier acquired a considerable property, and 
migrated once more to France, where he remained two years, then 
returned to England. But the allurements of a London life could 
tempt him no more; he knew how unsatisfactory are the fulfillings of 
its promises, therefore wisely sought the more pure, more substantial 
pleasures of domestic peace and lettered ease at Watham Hall, Essex ; 
for which county, as well as for Hertfordshire, he is a magistrate. 
Thus proving that he has no desire “to skulk under ginger-bread 
hatches ashore ”’ in useless idleness. 

Gentlemen of his cloth are usually models of integrity, yet leaning 
towards mercy’s side. It is fair to infer that both love and valour 
would excuse much, while malice and meanness would meet the rigour 
of the law, at the hands of a warlike justice of peace. We hope the 
well-judging Captain will keep a log of his experiences on the bench. 

Five-and-twenty years ago “ Jack,” whether “ A.B.” or Admiral, 
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was doted on, and laughed at, as a low-comedy lion, a blundering Mars, 
or a vulgar Neptune. Honour to those who have destroyed that preju- 
dice! proving that scholar-like, witty, philosophic brains were risked 
on Victory’s deck, and spared to display their stores in styles refined as 
manly. Doubly-wreathed laurels ought to crown the brows of those 
who know how to write as well as to fight ; to wield the pen‘as effect- 
ively as they once wielded the sword. 

Such authors have strong claims on our gratitude. They cheat us 
with no fancy pictures, but were eye-witnesses of, nay, actors in, the 
stirring scenes they describe! 

Whenever in the plot of a novel Captain Chamier finds an engage- 
ment necessary, he selects some real naval action; thus bringing back 
to the memories of the old, and setting before the imaginations of the 
young, the prowess, skill, and humanity which made our tars and their 
leaders at once beloved and feared. The writer’s enthusiastic admira- 
tion for the service to which he was an ornament infects his every 
reader, and would alone suffice to disarm even criticism, did not the 
other merits of his veracious and interesting works convert it into praise. 


Were not this the case he might dare its hardest blows, and laugh with 
Petruchio— 


“ Have I not heard the sea, puff'd up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar? 
And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies ?” 


Reviewers, however, have paid due tributes to his “ Life of a Sailor,”’ 
** Unfortunate Man,” “ Ben Brace,” ** Arethusa,’’ and “ Walsingham.” 

As editor of “‘ James’s Naval History,’’ he has carried on that work, 
from the battle of Algiers to the early part of 1837, with courteous im- 
partiality, erasing many passages which might formerly have given 
offence to private feeling. 

“The Anecdotes of Russia,” which appeared in this magazine, 
1832, “ Recollections of Sweden,” “ The Last Days of Menzikoff,” 
and numerous other papers, of deserved popularity, are also from his 
pen, which, we trust, will continue actively flourishing for many a year 
to come. 

No portrait can do more than fix one look, one moment, of a varying 
countenance, but that attached to this account gives a faithful tran- 
script of the original’s features and their general expression. It will 
therefore be valuable to his many unknown admirers, but doubly so to 


the friends who appreciate the estimable and amiable disposition of 
Captain Frederic Chamier. 
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WEDDING TACTICS, 
BY DR. LITCHFIELD. 


Paris possesses, like every other capital of Europe, its peculiar cha- 
racteristics ; but in no other district does this character seem to the 
philosophic rambler so well defined, as the Quarter of St. Germain, the 
veins. the Ancienne Noblesse of France, a mélange of splendour and 
squalor. 

In a large and ill-furnished apartment of the Rue de Sévres, known 
by the sobriquet of the Rue des Disgraciés, facing the old Abbaye-aux- 
Bois, was seated a lady, perhaps fifty-five or sixty years of age. The 
features of Madame de Sergy gave evidence that she had once been beau- 
tiful, and the remnants of past splendour by which she was surrounded 
seemed to indicate that she had also been rich. 

It was the month of October ; a fire burned beneath a noble chimney- 
piece of black marble with antique carvings, but slowly, and with a 
cautious economy; arug of green silk, grown yellow from use, lay upon 
the hearth, and reflected the flame of the fire upon a bed at the other end 
of the apartment. The bed was carefully enclosed by curtains of blue 
cotton, so that it was impossible to know whom it contained. The atten- 
tion of Madame de Sergy was fixed invariably upon this couch. It held 
her favourite daughter. 

But why was Mademoiselle de Sergy in bed at three o'clock in the 
day? Perhaps she was sick, and condemned to remain there by order 
of her physician: this seemed probable from the number of coffee cups 
and glasses which stood upon a small table beside the couch of the 
young lady. Nevertheless, the attitude and manner of Madame de 
Sergy seemed to denote attention rather than inquietude. She was 
silent, and appeared to surrender herself, more to brilliant reveries than 
maternal solicitude. Whatthen was the mystery ?—The arrival of two 
new personages in the chamber may develope this. 

At the instant that Madame de Sergy was most —— ensconced in 
her arm-chair and her reveries, the door, which was behind her, opened 
without noise, and an old gentleman appeared, preceded by a young lady. 
It was M de Sergy and his eldest daughter Matilda. 

* Maria sleeps,” said the old lady, lifting both her hands as if to 
invoke silence. 

Matilda turned towards the bed of her sister with a countenance full 
of tenderness, at the same time quietly placing a chair for her father. 
But the latter, instead of seating himself, threw his arms behind him, 
and began pacing the little bit of carpet from one end to the other, taking 
the precaution, however, to avoid making @ noise. 

‘“ Madame,” said he at last, in a smothered tone, “ you will kill 
your child.” a 

“ Speak lower,” said Madame de Sergy, without being disconcerted. 

But as the old man seemed less and less disposed to attend to the re- 
commendation, she beckoned him into the adjoining room, requesting 
Matilda, at the same time, by a sign, to watch her sister. 

“ T tell you,” repeated M. de Sergy, “ that you will kill your child. 
Every night at a ball dancing, and all day in bed sleeping, and living 
upon barley-water. This cannot last. Two winters of this will kill 
her.” 
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**- Wait awhile, and she will be married,” veplied the old lady in an 
assured tone. 

“* Married !” cried M. de Sergy, not knowing whether to contradict or 

The oid an wu latoa chain, with 4 guasrest!impesionse 

man sank into a c a gesture of i : 

* The Baroness de Mauvoy,” she continued, “* called upon me 
day ; you know how much we are devoted to each other, ond what efforts 
she has made to find an eligible partner for our child.” 

“ Not very successful ones.’ 

“ This time all promises well, as you shall hear. Last summer she 
encountered, at the baths of Baden, a Russian Prince.”’ 

* A Russian Prince ?’’ 

** Yes, a Russian Prince! She learnt that he was desirous of marry- 
ing a French lady; that he was about to pass the winter in Paris, and 
with perfect disinterestedness, for she has a daughter of her own, she 
has wer to introduce Maria to Prince Hirkoff.” 

irkoff ?”” 

“ Yes, that is his name.” 

a“ Hum! 19? 

“ The Baroness,” continued the lady, without noticing the exclama- 
tion, “ has received a visit from him, at which he repeated his intention 
of seeking a wife in Paris. He also, indirectly, requested her to interest 
herself in his behalf, and enumerated the qualities he desired in a wife. 
He is rich, and therefore does not need a fortune.”’ 

** Of course, no lover admits that he is in search of fortune.’’ 

** He only requires a lady of honourable rank.”? 

** Well.” 

‘* And desires that his wife should possess talent. In the first place 
she must paint; now, I ask you, what female amateur paints a better 
portrait than Maria ?”’ 

“A portrait! but thatcan hardly be called painting.” 

“ It is painting of the best description. You know nothing of the 
fine arts, my friend, and cannot tell. Secondly, the Prince requires that 
the lady of his choice shall have a fine voice, and where will he find one 
more delightful than thatof Maria? Thirdly, she must be twenty years 
of age >” 

* But Maria is twenty-two.” 

“ Twenty, M. de Sergy.” 

** Twenty-two. Morbleu! I suppose I know the age of my child.” 

** You calculate by the old nurse’s data, which are wrong. Fourthly, 
the Prince prefers a blonde, and you know that our daughter has a fair 
complexion and light hair.” 

“ Light! diable! You pretended that Maria had dark hair to the 
gentleman who professed to admire it last month.” 

“ The hair of a young lady may vary in colour every month in the 

ear, M. de Sergy, although auburn, chestnut, or black, in early youth. 
mt Prince also desires a sentimental young lady, and you know that 

aria 2 





** Maria passes in laughter and play all the time that is not spent in 
s ecp. bP 

“ Well, and what of that? She loves to read romances that make her 
weep, and is not that sentiment?” 
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1 ner my a apace cme pe this amount to? There are 
plenty of demoiselles, twenty years of age, who kuow how to paint, to 
sing, and be sentimental; and who, moreover, have fortunes,” 

“ True, and this is what I said tothe Baroness. But she is convinced 
that the Prince has no other acquaintances in Paris, and she has no doubt 
from what he said, that-he will select from among the ladies at her ball 
this. evening, the one whom he intends to honour with his preference ; 
she has, therefore, cautiously avoided inviting any young ladies but those 
who are dark or plain. She willalso contrive it so that Maria shall sing 
at a late hour of the evening, after every one else, so as to make a last 
impression. You know, also, that her daughter, Eugenia, has arrived 
this morning with her father, the Baron, from the country, and so the 
portrait which Maria executed of her friend, and which resembles her 
amazingly, is to be placed on the mantel-piece in face of the original, 
that the Prince may appreciate all the merit of the work. You see 
nothing could be better arranged.” 

** T see—I see.” 

** And that we are at last assured of a son-in-law, if ever -———” 

“Assured! All those you have lost seemed as sure as this one, 
Madame ; and independent of the difficulties I have mentioned, to see a 
Russian Prince tumbling from the skies upon us, seems rather ro- 
mantic.” 

‘Romantic! Ah! I see, M. de Sergy, that which I have told you a 
hundred times, you do not sufficiently appreciate the merits of your 
daughter.” | 

** My daughter! Morbleu! is a pretty and an excellent girl, and I wish 
she was married to a king; but it is not less true that she lacks the 
essentials—I can give her no fortune ; and—Russian Princes.—But you 
have the management of the affair, and I leave it to your direction, on 
condition that this ball is the last for the present, and that Maria may 
in future be permitted to sleep at night, and rise in the day like other 
simple mortals.” 

Having said thus much, M. de Sergy departed on his usual afternoon 
promenade, which he took with the regularity of a two-penny postman, 
and Madame de Sergy returned to the chamber of her daughter. 

The Sergys were a family of the old nobility, attached to the elder 
branch of the Bourbons, and ruined by the Revolution of July. An 
annuity of 240/. per annum, under the more imposing denomination of 
6,000 francs, was all that remained of their property. Matilda and 
Maria were therefore doomed to languish in a state of poverty, distress- 
ing for persons of their high rank, and even this small sum failed them 
at the death of M. de Sergy. The only means of snatching them from 
the dangers of the future consisted in getting them married. Satisfied 
of the importance of this truth, Madame de Sergy had applied all the 
energies of her mind to the task of seeking a husband for her daughter 
Matilda; and as this young lady had passed into the sear and yellow leaf, 
all her hopes became centered in her daughter Maria. 

To see her daughter married was the only fixed idea of the poor old 
lady. She lived, thought, spoke, breathed only with this desire; and 
as she imagined Maria to be the very Phoenix of her sex, she built all 
her hopes upon this infirm foundation. She thought her daughter need 
only be seen to command admiration, It was desirable, therefore, to 
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exhibit her again and again. During summer she was to be seen every 
day in the Tuileries ; during winter, every evening at the ball: in short, 
the daughter was made a perpetual exhibition, and apart from a certain 
coldness of heart, the result of her artificial life, might be thought an 
agreeable person. 

Far from being jealous of her sister, Matilda voluntarily forgot her own 
interests in studying those of Maria. She waited upon her, performed 
the offices of her attendant with indefatigable devotion, and was her ad- 
viser and guardian angel in all things. But Matilda was above the 
paltry passions of life. She was one of those celestial spirits, who 
are placed upon earth to edify us with their virtues, and exhibit the 
practical serenity which the philosopher finds it so difficult to attain. 

As to M. de betas, he was neither more nor less than what the world 
calls a good sort of man. Too reasonable to be duped by the illusions 
of his wife, and yet too feeble to prevent her from running after the 
shadows which she invoked, he abandoned all authority in his own house, 
and suffered affairs to take their own course, regardless of the future, or 
perhaps calculating upon some happy chance which should reinstate him 
in his fortunes, satisfied, for the present, to make his daily tour of 
Paris with his accustomed regularity. 

While he is achieving this promenade, it is necessury that we should 
return to the chamber of Maria. 

She had risen when Madame de Sergy re-entered, and her first in- 
quiry was respecting the hour. Like the living idols, whom the Priests 
of Japan elevate before the people during the day, and who are not libe- 
rated till night, she sought to know how long she had to wait before her 
existence recommenced. Her mother replied by offering a glass of barley 
water, which she took like an invalid; and advising her for the present 
to repose on the sofa, she began speaking of the ball of the Baroness, 
with a view to instruct her daughter in the part she was to play. 

* My child,’’ said Madame de Sergy, “ you must summon up all your 
beauty this evening, the Baroness has a project 

** Another scheme !”’ said Maria, with a burst of laughter at recollect- 
ing all the unfortunate plans of her parent and the Baroness. 

** Yes,’’ continued the mother, “ you will see at the ball this evening 
a Cavalier, who will certainly pay you more attention than any other 
young lady, and with whom you nit not mind how often you dance.” 

** Is he possessed of all the necessary credentials?’ said Maria, still 
laughing. 

“ Yes,” replied the old lady, seriously; ‘‘ and as he will certainly 
distinguish you, I trust, in return, you will succeed in making a powerful 
impression.” 

“* And who is this gallant and complaisant cavalier ?” said the young 
lady. 

“ A chivalrous knight of the olden times,” said Matilda, “in the per- 
son of a Russian Prince.” 

** A Russian Prince ?” said Maria, in a more sober tone. 

“‘ A Russian Prince,” repeated her Mamma, dwelling with emphasis 
on each syllable. 

Madame de Sergy then took possession of a corner of the sofa on which 
her daughter was lying, and commenced the necessary lesson with an 
explanation of the convention she had formed with the Baroness. The 
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Prince, she said, was of a character indisposed to submit to external influ- 
ence, and desirous of making his own choice. Madame de Mauvoy had 
determined therefore to distinguish Maria only by the attention which she 
proposed to pay her during the evening. She had spoken to the Prince: 
of.the Sergys as the dearest and most intimate of friends ; and when 
the noble stranger was once placed in the way of Maria’s charms, it was 
for her to justify all that had been said in her favour. Having concluded 
all her arguments on this point, Madame de Sergy entreated her daughter 
to make a careful toilette, to which end she had ordered from Palmyre, 
the Maradan-Carsan of Paris, a rich and expensive robe. 

** A new dress by Palmyre!”’ said the young lady, bounding from 
her sofa. 

The announcement had touched that chord in her heart which was 
the most sensible; and it required no less than two glasses of barley- 
water to enable her to sustain the transports by which she was agitated. 

Matilda was less joyful, though still serene ; she knew that this toilette 
had cost her mother the savings of the whole year. 

When seven o’clock arrived, Maria rose from her recumbent position 
to commence the labours, of the toilette. Her chamber was thought too 
small for the important duty, and a fire was therefore lighted in the 
grand saloon. The various parts of the new dress were laid out upon 
the fauteuils, and the young lady passed a whole half-hour in contem- 
plating their beauties, falling from one ecstacy into another, and vaulting 
like a butterfly among flowers, from the robe to the mantle, and then 
from the ribands to the wreath, 

Matilda entered upon her various duties of hair-dresser, and femme- 
de-chambre, and first the fraternal camirist attacked the hair of her 
sister with combs, brushes, perfume, and all the tact of a genuine artiste, 
while Madame de Sergy, happy to contribute to the grand and crown- 
ing labour of her life, heated and carried the curling-tongs to her eldest 
daughter. After all the preliminary labour was completed, Matilda 
adjusted the robe of Palmyre to her sister’s form, and closing the cor- 
sage in its smallest fold, attached the mantle to it with a hundred invi- 
sible pins, and then returning to the hair, trained it to fall in rich clusters 
over the fair and delicate neck, placing one full-blown white rose in 
the head, to contrast the purity of the beautiful blonde’s complexion. 

When the idol was completely decorated, she was made to pass to 
and fro before her mother and sister, in order that they might judge of 
the effect of the tout ensemble. She afterwards examined the various 
details herself in each of the different mirrors, from the comb on the 
summit of her head to the little white feet in satin slippers, and then 
presented herself to receive the kiss of approbation upon her forehead 
from her mother and sister, with the self-satisfied air with which Napo- 
leon might have been supposed to address his army after a triumph— 
Soldiers, I am satisfied with your conduct !” 

At this moment M. de Sergy entered, and was permitted to contem- 
plate the beauties of his child. After another slight delay he was 
ordered to procure.a coach for the family, which he did with his accus- 
tomed quiet resignation. 

Lest the dress should be injured, or Maria should suffer inconvenience 
in riding with her back to the horses, the whole of the hinder seat was 
devoted to her use, while the father, mother, and elder sister contrived to 
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stuff themselves into the opposite one, and thus with agitated hearts 
they de for the ball. 

Far m the circumstance of a noble Russian lord travelling from 
the Baths of Baden to Paris to seek a French lady for his wife being 
a jest, the Prince Hirkoff really disliked or pretended to dislike his own 
country, and desired to fix his residence in France. He was a fine 
young man about thirty years of age, with a dash of the Tartar in his 
features, but possessing a charming manner. Indeed, it was suspected 
that he was one of the St. Petersburgh exquisites, sent officially to con- 
sole the fair Parisiennes for the horrors of the allied invasion, and the 
ferocity of the Don Cossacks. 

With respect to his quality of Prince, and the situation of the estates 
whence the title was devel, he was not particularly communicative, 
replying negligently to those who inquired, that there were as many 
Princedoms in Russia as Baronies in England, and Marquisates in 
France. As to the rest, he reported that he was a distant cousin of the 
Czar, that he enjoyed an income of 200,000 livres per annum, and was 
heir to a still more considerable estate. 

He had just arrived at the house of the Baroness, and was paying his 
compliments to the lady, when the Sergys were announced. “ He is 
here!”? said Madame Sergy, grasping convulsively the arm of her 
daughter, and arranging the graceful folds of her robe. 

Maria had discovered the Prince as promptly as her mother, and was 
struck with his imposing appearance. A slight blush covered her 
cheeks as he turned his eyes towards the advancing party, and her mother 
seized the happy moment for introducing her to the Baroness. The 
Prince took a step in arrear, but without retiring, and seemed smitten 
with the charms of Maria, but could not suppress an almost impercep- 
tible smile at the obvious anxiety of the mother. The conversation 
shortly after took a general turn, and Maria, in reply to certain inquiries 
of the Prince, supported her part of the conversation with the modest 
ease of a person accustomed to society. Madame de Sergy, no longer 
able to contain herself, and exulting in the wished-for conquest, gave 
utterance to more than one little extravagance, which Matilda in vain 
endeavoured to conceal from the observation of those around her. 

The orchestra commenced playing a quadrille, and the anxious parent 
looked inquiringly at the Prince, convinced that he would ask the hand 
of her daughter for the first dance. She was astonished, however, to 
perceive that he had already selected Mademoiselle Eugénie de Mauvoy, 
the newly-returned daughter of their hostess, for his partner. 

“ He must have been engaged to her before we arrived,’? murmured 
the old lady to her husband, who replied only by a shake of the head, a 
feeble sigh, and a slight elevation of the shoulders. 

“ But,” thought he, not daring to make the observation to his wife, 
* the daughter of the Baroness is fairer and far more sentimental than 
our child,” 

At a later period of the evening, however, he began to participate in 
all the hopes of Madame de Sergy. Prince Hirkoff seemed to conse- 
crate his whole time to Maria. He danced several quadrilles with her, 
and was her partner in the gay waltz still more frequently. During their 
short encounters his conversation was animated and kind; he spoke of | 
the connexion of her family with that of the Baroness, of its close and 
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intimate character, of the virtues of her friends, of her more charming 
portrait of Eugépie, and analysed its smallest details, and praised the 
fidelity with which the fair artiste had imitated the traits of her charm- 
ing friend. He also listened with lively interest to the description given 
by Maria of her early life, and which included that of Eugente, for they 
had been educated and brought up together. 

It was patural that all this should make an impression upon Maria, 
and accordingly every time that the young lady seated herself, during 
the intervals of the dance, at the side of her mother, she replied to the 
usual interrogatory of her honoured parent—* He is indeed a charming 
person !’’— and how important and significant was this declaration ! upon 
it Madame de Sergy built a world of anticipations, repeating them with 
triumphant assurance to her husband, while the gentle Matilda silently 
prayed that their hopes might not be disappointed. 

In spite of the remonstrances of M. de Sergy, who was seriously 
alarmed for the health of his daughter, the party continued till a very 
late hour. When only a few of the most intimate friends remained, the 
Baroness, under the pretext of keeping them a few minutes longer, con- 
ducted Maria to the piano-forte, where she and Eugénie sang the duet 
La Norma, The Prince suffered not a single note to escape him, and 
offered numerous compliments to Mlle. de Sergy, and also to Mile. de 
Mauvoy, upon the performance. The Baroness took advantage of the 
time occupied by her friends at the instrument to exchange a private 
word or two with Made. de Sergy. 

“* Well, my dear friend,”’ said the former. 

** Well, Baroness.”’ 

“What think you of the progress of the affair ?”’ 

** And you?” 

‘That all goes well ?” 

** Charmingly !” 

**Charmingly indeed !”’ 

“ During the whole evening he has been talking of your family,” said 
the Baroness, “ and of our long-continued friendship.” 

“To me also. He has made our long friendship the theme of his 
discourse.”’ 

“Do you not divine the reason ?”’ 

‘“*] suppose.... .” 

‘He is desirous of ascertaining whether our long intimacy will justify 
him in presenting himself at your house after this meeting.” 

“Do you think so?” 

** You will see.” 

While this sweet assurance seemed to transport Mde. de Sergy into 
the third Heaven, she saw in the mirror the Prince approaching, leading 
her daughter from the piano. 

Perceiving that the Sergys were about to send for a coach, he en- 
treated the honour of conducting them in his own. 

Upon hearing this proposition, which seemed to confirm in so flattering 
a manner the predictions of the Baroness, Mde. de Sergy felt her heart 
flutter with joy, and her head ache with excess of pleasure. She 
accepted the offer with a thousand thanks, and accompanied the accept- 
ance with a reverence such as she had never made except in the good 
old times before the king. 
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“ But we shall incommode the Prince,’”’ observed the injudicious M. 
de Sergy 

as Me y dear,” replied the dame, briskly, “ as the Prince is so kind 
are you mad ?” yi continued in the tone of command which her hus- 
band so well understood, 

The good dame, who suffered nothing to escape her observation, 
remembered that shutting up five persons in one vehicle might give rise 
to a degree of familiarity which augured the happiest consequences. 

In fact, the acquaintance advanced so rapidly on the road home, that 
the Prince took his leave of the ladies, promising “to do himself the 
honour of waiting upon them at an early moment.” 

“We shall be sure then to see him here,” said Mde, de Sergy, 
mounting gaily the three long flights of steps which led to her apartment 
in the ancient mansion, 

During the whole of the ensuing week the Sergys lived upon this 
hope, and in this anticipation a complete revolution was effected in the 
house, to the great damage of their little revenue. Every morning the 
staircase, passage, and saloon, were carefully polished with wax, and 
every piece of furniture calculated to shock the most delicate eye was 
removed or replaced. The old fauteutls were covered with white 
damask, and no person was permitted to sit upon them lest they should 
become soiled ; the fire-place was decorated with a new rug upon which 
no foot was to be placed, and which completely protected the fire from 
all approach. New white curtains were fixed to the windows, but the 
latter were kept constantly shaken, lest the dust should enter with the air 
of Heaven to defile the purity of the place. In short, everything was 
arranged with the most useless and imposing order, Mde. de Sergy even 
contemplated new-papering the walls, but was checked in the design by 
the terrible apprehension that the Prince might pay his promised visit 
while this improvement was in progress. The old paper therefore ob- 
tained a respite, but a hundred other extravagances of the same kind 
were perpetrated. 

After seven long days of lingering anxiety, during which the ladies 
never left the house, and which were passed by them in the gaily decked 
saloon, trembling at every ring of the bell, the Prince really made his 
appearance. 

His first visit was short, and somewhat less significant than the 
assembled Sergys anticipated ; nevertheless Mde. de Sergy found time 
to show her noble visiter Maria’s portfolio of drawings, and to give him 
an opportunity of again listening to her dulcet voice. The Prince was 
prodigal of his compliments, and declared that he was so isolated in 
Paris, that he should think himself but too happy in being permitted to 
repeat his visit very soon. 

Exactly three days after, Mde. de Sergy ordered her husband to return 
the visit, and the simple man not finding the Prince at home, contented 
himself with leaving his card, instead of waiting his return or making a 
second call, 

Mde. de Sergy was justly incensed : :-—“ Leaving a card or message led 
to nothing,” she remarked ; “a personal interview alone advanced the 
affair.” 

M. de Sergy promised to do better another time. 

Two more weeks elapsed, and yet nothing was seen of the Prince : 
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the inquietude of the good dame became insupportable, and she there- 
fore sent to the Baroness to inquire what had become of him. 

He had been there two or three times, and had spoken warmly and 
repeatedly of the Sergys. 

** Good, good !’? said the thoughtful mother: “ he seeks information 
respecting us. He is quite right, and we are, happily, in good hands 
with our friends, the Mauvoys. At the same time, we must be cau- 
tious ; the first step is the most important,” 

The Prince repeated his visit at the end of three weeks. He made 
a thousand excuses for his long absence, and spoke of the pain it had 
caused him, in such a manner as to impress all the family with a con- 
viction of his sincerity. Madame de Sergy felt this, and addressed him 
in return with all the freedom of a dear friend. The Prince appeared 
delighted with this confidence, and, after a most satisfactory interview 
of two hours’ duration, prepared to take his departure, but first entreated 
the honour of being allowed to conduct the ladies on the following day 
to the royal races at the Champ de Mars. 

This proposition almost amounted to a declaration, at least in the 
mature judgment of Madame de Sergy. Accordingly, without deigning 
‘to consult her husband or her children, she determined, like the Spanish 
General when he burnt his ships, and resolved upon the conquest of 
Peru, to terminate the matter by a grand coup, and invite the Prince to 
dine with them on the day of the races. 

At the word dinner, which Madame de Sergy pronounced with a cer- 
tain trepidation of voice, Maria felt a deep blush suffuse her cheeks ; 
and Matilda, pale and trembling, exchanged with her father a look of 
anguish and surprise. 

The Prince, far from suspecting the nature of their feelings, readily 
accepted the invitation, and, on rising, promised to be with the ladies at 
two o’clock on the following day. He placed his caléche at the disposal 
of the family, and said that he would accompany them himself on horse- 
back. Madame de Sergy would have protested against this arrange- 
ment, but, without giving her sufficient time, he retired in haste, insisting 
upon it. 

" fter his departure a scene ensued between the father, mother, and 
Matilda, of which it is impossible to repeat the details, The poor 
family, half ruined by the little disbursements of the preceding month, 
and by the extravagant outlay for the ball, could not offer to the Prince 
a sufficiently elegant repast without sacrificing in one day the revenue 
of the ensuing quarter. But, on the other hand, as Madame de Sergy 
aflirmed, the presence of the Prince at the family dinner was an im- 
meuse step, perhaps a decisive one. This was the point; and the 
good dame affirmed, that, in matrimonial as in other speculations, those 
who risked nothing gained nothing. And thus opposing to the incon- 
veniences of the expenditure the probable advantages by which it would 
be followed, she succeeded in proving, by her own inimitable logic, 
that the chances were at least a hundred to one in favour of the success 
of her plan, 

The next morning Matilda and her mother rose almost with the sun. 
All the household arrangements were again passed in review, every 
necessary inquiry made, and the different things required for the ap- 
proaching banquet were purchased or hired, including an additional 
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domestic; the family council was next assembled to debate upon the 
vurious courses for dinner; many expensive dishes were determined upon, 
and nearly a thousand francs condemned, when the council was suddenly 
interrupted by an express from the Baroness. shal 

“ The Prince,” she wrote, “* informed’ me last evening, with an air 
of marked attention, that he intended to have some conversation with 
you to-day of a most im nt nature. I have, therefore, hastened to 
communicate to you this joyful intelligence.” 

Without doubt, this important conversation must mean the demand 
for her daughter’s hand. So sweet a conviction was worth ail they 
had suffered. The dinner-list was again introduced, but now that 
assurance was become doubly sure, their extravagance knew no 
bounds, and the consideration of the matter was dismissed upon the 
suggestion of Madame de Sergy, that it was better to give Verey, of the 
Palais Royal, a carte-blanche, and leave it to his discretion to furnish 
all the delicacies of the season. Even M. de Sergy himself was 
carried away by the general enthusiasm, and was persuaded by his 
excellent wi Bhat Be to hurry off with the necessary orders. 

The Prince was exact to his time, and means were found to create 
him a vacant place in the carriage by the side of Maria. Matilda made 
an excuse, and was happy in resigning her own gratification to ad- 
minister to that of her sister. During the drive the conversation fre- 
quently touched upon marriage, and was full of hints under delicate 
but distant allusions, on the part of the Prince, to his own happiness. 
The races were magnificent. The Prince gained a prize of a thousand 
crowns, and the party returned in the most joyous temper to dinner. 

The Prince was seated at table between Maria and her mother; he 
seemed to feel that his footing in the family was that of a bosom friend, 
and yet, at times, he was absorbed in thought, like a man whose mind 
is occupied with a grave and important project. While discussing the 
dessert this feeling appeared involuntarily to prevail, and Madame de 
Sergy, with the nice discrimination which marks the character of her 
sex, perceived that the important minute had nearly arrived. She 
therefore signed to Matilda and Maria to leave the room, so that he 
might unbosom himself without reserve. 

And was not this a moment of awful solemnity? The hopes of two 
poor and aged mortals suspended upon so frail a thread, and awaiting 
but a word from the opulent young man, who had unconsciously ruined 
them: and this word, too, a sentence of life or death! for it was destined 
to place upon their brows a diadem more rich than that which had 
once encircled them in early youth, or to press down with a leaden 
or the crown of thorns which poverty had planted upon their grey 
reads ! 

Now that the moment for hearing the explanation had arrived, doubt 
began to succeed to the confidence of the aged couple, and an inward 
voice whispered that they had, perhaps, suffered their hopes and desires 
to mislead them. Matilda had fallen upon her knees in the adjoining 
chamber in prayer. Mauria was agitated by a feeling hitherto unknown 
to her. The young stranger had vanquished all her artificial cold- 
ness, and if the sentiment by which she was shaken was not love, it 
was, at least, exceedingly like it in its effects. 

The Prince, at last, arrived by an indirect route at the conversation 
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he was desirous to introduce, and, without leaving M, de Sergy out. of 
the pale of the discussion, continued chiefly to address himacl? to the 
old lady, who was by far the most communicative. be 

“* Madame,” said he, “ I shall never cease to. felicitate myself, upo 
the happy hazard which introduced me to the Baroness de Mauvoy ; 
first, because it procured me the honour of her friendship—and ssonndiy, 
because, by this means, I have also obtained yours.” 

“You are very good, Sir,” replied the dame, “ to speak of these ad- 
vantages in the same light ; but it is for us to felicitate ourselves,» In- 
deed, we consider your friendship one of the most important obligations 
we owe the Baroness.”’ 

“It is a beautiful and a touching thing, Madame, the devoted affection 
which unites her family with yours.” 

The obstinacy with which the Prince carried all these conversations 
to the same point, struck Madame de Sergy with the conviction that he 
was determined to make this ancient intimacy the means of introducing 
his wishes with regard to her daughter, just as it had been the means 
of his first introduction to her. Desirous of aiding him, she replied— 

** Madame de Mauvoy is a very dear friend, and has always been 


most anxious for my daughter’s happiness.” 


“The Baroness,” replied the Prince, with an air of abstraction, 
“ belongs to a ricly and ancient house in Dauphiny.” 

** Several of her relations reside at Grenoble, and all her estates are 
in the neighbourhood of that city.’ 

“* Her fortune is not considerable?” 

** I beg pardon, it exceeds a million.” 

“Ah! indeed! Your daughter was brought up with the only child 
of the Baroness ?”’ 

* Until the age of thirteen they were brought up in Dauphiny. 
Since then they have completed their education together in Paris.”’ 

‘ The Baroness is a superior woman, and her daughter appears to be 
a charming character.”” 

“‘ Charming, indeed! full of placidity and sweetness: less of vivacity, 
perhaps, and, also, of sensibility, than Maria e 

** She is a good musician, and understands painting ?” said the Prince, 
still more than half absorbed in his reveries. 

“¢ She plays occasionally, and practises drawing with my daughter.” 

M. de Sergy, who listened attentively to this dialogue, perceived that 
the Prince was thinking of Madmoiselle de Mauvoy alone, while 
Madame de Sergy was thinking only of her daughter. This quid ee 
quo caused him great inquietude, and a mortal presentiment shot 
through his heart. 

“If,” said he, with a feeble and trembling voice, “the Prince is 
interested in the circumstances of the Mauvoys, he cannot address 
himself to any one who knows them better than ourselves.” 

The Prince blushed a little, was confused, but did not reply, and fell 
again into a thoughtful mood. 

The old people exchanged looks of indefinable anxiety: 

*« Indeed,” continued the Prince, after a pause, “ I do not know why 
it is that I hesitate to speak to you with a frank and open heart.’ 

He turned for an instant towards the chamber by which Maria had 
disappeared, as though she was the object of his secret thoughts, or else 
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to assure himself that no one listened; and once again a ray of hope 
broke from the eyes of Madame de Sergy, and she had to struggle to 
repress the violent beatings of her heart. 

“It is now more than a month,” continued the Prince, “ since | 
arrived in Paris. Madame de Mauvoy had promised to introduce me 
to her friends, and I could not help james at her ball that she 
treated you more affectionately than any of her numerous acquaintances ; 
from that moment I was desirous of the honour of your intimacy, and 
you have kindly responded to the desire. Now, that I know your 
family, I felicitate myself on your acquaintance, solely from the happi- 
ness it affords me: but I must admit that [ had an interested motive 
in first making my advances to you at the ball. From the moment I 
first beheld the young lady of whom I am about to speak, I knew that 
she was the woman who was destined to make me happy. Since then 
I have been strengthened in the conviction, and, without opening my 
mind to any one, | took the resolution of offering her my hand. But, 
before doing this, I was desirous of acquiring some information, which 
is necessary in a matter so grave and important. Thus, then, I have 
stated frankly the first motive which induced me to seek your ac- 
quaintance, Will you, then, suffer me to ask you whether Mademoiselle 
de Mauvoy——”’ 

The Prince had not time to proceed further. Madame de Sergy in 
vain endeavoured to conceal the thousand emotions which filled her 
heart to bursting, and, at the utterance of this name, fell back upon the 
sofa in a deep swoon, 

The same evening, without suspecting anything of the domestic 
drama, in which he had played the part of an involuntary hero, and 
which he had innocently terminated with a dénowement so terrible, Prince 
Hirkoff demanded of the Baron de Mauvoy the hand of his daughter, 
which he obtained, and the marriage was solemnised a month after. 

The Prince, so far faithful to his promise of not seeking a large for- 
tune with his wife, contented himself with the moderate dowry of 
three hundred thousand livres. The Baroness, equally faithful in her 
attachment to the Sergys, had merely used Maria as a foil for her own 
daughter, and now took care to present them with a magnificent bridal 
present of Sevres china, fragile as her own faith. 

A few months only have elapsed, and Madame de Sergy continues 
the victim of a distressing and incurable nervous disease. Maria is 
now the nurse, M. de Sergy is already ten years older in appearance, 
and is by no means so regular in his daily promenades ; and Matilda 
secretly gives lessons in music to eke out their means of existence. 
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THE MANAGER'S NOTE~BOOK.—wNO. vV1.* 


TOM KING. 


Tnomas Kinet was born the 20th of August, 1730, in St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, where his father was a respectable tradesman: the 
early part of his education was at a grammar-school in Yorkshire; he 
was afterwards at Westminster School. At the usual period he was 
articled to an attorney: a fellow clerk introduced him to a_ private 
theatre, and he had scarcely attained his seventeenth year (in October, 
1747) when he ran away with his friend and joined a strolling company 
at Tunbridge upon the sharing principle, where he remained but a short 
time, but during that period he played Hamlet, Sharp, spoke a prologue 
and an epilogue, and, by way of result, shared fourpence. After that 
he rambled from barn to barn till the summer of 1748, when he was 
engaged by Yates, who had fitted up a sort of booth at Windsor. Yates 
recommended him to Garrick, who went to Windsor, saw him, and 
gave him an engagement for two years. He tried him in a few lines 
(the Herald in “ King Lear”) unannounced, and, approving of his 
execution of the little he had to do in that brief part, advertised him 
by name on the 19th of October, 1748, in the part of Allworth, in 
Massinger’s “ New ‘Way to Pay Old Debts,” his first appearance. 
His second part was Salanio, in the “ Merchant of Venice.” During 
the remainder of the season he had little or nothing to do. In the 
summer vacation he went to Bristol. Mrs. Pritchard was also in the 
company, and, at her particular request, he played Ranger to her 
Clarinda, and Benedick to her Beatrice. King was very thin, and she 
was very bulky: he also played Romeo and George Barnwell. White- 
head, who was at Bristol, was so pleased with his acting, that, when he 
brought out his “ Roman Father ” the following winter, he assigned the 
part of Valerius to him, and so highly did he speak of his abilities, that 
Garrick, without King’s knowledge, announced him for George Barn- 
well: he, however, afterwards sank into his former nothingness, and 
left Drury Lane at the end of the season. He then went to Dublin, 
(taking with him, from Drury Lane, Miss Cole, a very pleasing actress,) 
where he appeared in Ranger. From Dublin he shortly after went to 
Bath, and again returned to Dublin, where he very soon became an ex- 
traordinary and established favourite. 

On the 3rd of October, 1759, the ** Conscious Lovers” was announced 
at Drury Lane Theatre ; Tom by Mr. King, from the Theatre Royal 
Dublin :—Garrick paid him the compliment of giving out the perform- 
ance on the previous evening ;—-Mrs. Cibber played Indiana; Mrs, 
Clive, Phillis; and Mrs. Abington, Lucinda. ‘* When shall we look 
upon the like again?”? He was immediately established with the town. 





* Continued from No. cevii., page 387. 

+ He was called by most people Tom King. It has been asserted, indeed it is 
recorded, that Tom King, the herv of John Taylor's tale of ** Monsieur Tonson,” 
and Tom King, the actor, were one and the same person. That was not the case, 
as the tale itself explains, as he never went to the East, or was absent six years :— 

« It happen d that our wag, about this time, 
- On‘some fair prospect sought the Eastern clime ; 
Six'lingering years were there his tedious lot,” &c. 
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On his second appearance, Miss Baker, a celebrated hornpipe dancer, 
(who accompanied him wig Dublin) made her first appearance at the 
same theatre. This lady became Mrs. King in 1766; she retired from 
the Kaas the 9th of May, 1772. 
ebruary, 1766, the “ Clandestine Marriage” was produced at 
Lane, the joint production of the elder Colman and Garrick, who 
hed intended to play Lord Ogleby, and cast Sir John Melville tu King. 
Garrick studied the part, rehearsed it, but, as he could not please him- 
self, he are it up, and wished King to undertake the character. King 
did not like to make the attempt, fearing, as Garrick had done, that he 
could ibe do it justice. He read the part to Garrick, who was delighted 
with King’s conception of the character. The result was, that King’s 
Lord Ogleby was as great a piece of acting, in its way, as Garrick’s 
Hamlet, John Kemble’s Coriolanus, or the never-to-be-surpassed Lady 
Macbeth of Mrs. Siddons. 

In July, King had the misfortune to break his thigh by a fall; he 
was laid up for five months, and could not appear till November. 

When Powell died, in 1768, King bou ght his share in the Bristol 
Theatre, which he retained till ’ October, 1771, at which time he pur- 
chased, of Rosamon, three-fourths of Sadler’s Wells for nine thousand 
pounds; in the December fullowing he sold his Bristol property to 
Dodd. 

In January, 1769, he produced a farce, called “ Wit’s last Stake.” 
It was performed a very few nights. 

February 14th, 1779, he was elected Master of the Drury Lane 
Theatrical Fund, as successor to Garrick, which he resigned in Sep- 
tember, 1782, on becoming manager of Drury Lane Theatre, it being 
incompatible to hold both offices. 

In 1780-1-2, he received 7001. each year as his salary and compen- 
sation in lieu of a benefit. 

On the 17th of September, 1782, he was announced as manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre, with one-eighth share of the profits for managing 
and acting. The season commenced on that evening with the ‘* Clan- 
destine Marriage,” in which he played Lord Ogleby. At the end of the 
first act of the play, “ Mr. King will ‘present the public with a new 
occasional, serio-comic Dramatic Olio,” which was understood to have 
been written by himself. 

The theatrical reader may be amused by seeing the debtor and 
creditor account of the season 1782-3 of the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane :— 


Cash received . .£35,523 146 Cashpaid . . . £34,737 15 6 








Deductions for old Old debts ), - 
debts received, rent- paid . }o,540 39 
ers, paid bills, Dr. Interest to 
Ford, and interest David 600 0 0 
on75,0000.. . . 6408 11 0 Garrick —10,140 2 9 
£29,115 36 £24,597 12 9 


Balance profit . . 4,517 10 10 





£29,115 3 7 
Ralance profit . ° - £4517 10 10 
One eighth . ° ° 564 13 10 
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Previously to this arrangement King had received 700/. for acting ; 
under this. plan he received only 564/, 13s. 10d. for managing and 
acting too. It is hardly necessary to add that he declined continuing 
his managerial functions upon those terms. 

Having materially improved his Sadler’s Wells property, he disposed 
of it to Wroughton, and took a villa at Hampton. 

In June, 1783, having declined the management, he put forth the 
following letter :-— 


“* Several of the public prints having set forth that I have not only re- 
signed the management of Drury Lane Theatre, but am about to retire from 
the stage, I hold it no small portion of my duty to contradict as. speedily as 
possible such part of the assertion as is not founded on truth; I have cer- 
tainly he up the situation I lately held at Drury Lane Theatre ; my motive 
for so doing there is, 1 humbly presume, no present necessity for explaining ; 
it is also barely possible I may not perform at that theatre in the course of 
next season, yet if I had an idea of wholly quitting the stage, I certainly 
should, when I last appeared thereon, have embraced the opportunity of 
taking a formal and respectful leave of that public to whom I consider 
myself so much beholden—a public that has, for more than twenty years 
last past, favoured me with unremitting partiality, and to whom I shall 
ever be an obedient and very grateful servant, 

“ Gerrard Street. “ THos. Kine.” 


He did not act the following season (1783-84) in London, but 
accepted engagements at Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c., &c. 

Early in September, 1784, he was stopped by two highwaymen, in 
his carriage, near Hampton, and robbed of six guineas and his silver 
watch, which King expressed a great reluctance to part with: the 
thieves behaved with great civility and politeness, took his address, and 
promised, on their honour, that it should be left at his house on the fol- 
lowing day, which promise they forgot to keep. 

In the following October it was announced in the daily papers, by 
the authority of Mr. King, that he was not the manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre: his abilities and long service induced the proprietors to offer 
him a very liberal salary, and certain distinctions for his performance, 
advice, and attention, which Mr. King accepted conditionally that he 
should not be deemed manager, or be active in accepting or rejecting 
either dramatic pieces or performers. 

His income was said to be twelve hundred pounds for the season, but 
he actually received one thousand guineas. On his return on the Ist of 
October, his address was to the following effect :— 

“That when young recruits were no longer to be found to meet the 
dangers of war, the Greenwich veteran stepped forth to man the fleet :” 
he applied the allegory to himself, and gave a portrait of his scene of 
retirement, where the conversation of rural friends was now and then 
“‘ tagged with scraps from plays ;” and in his retrospect to past times, 
the memory of Garrick still demanded a tear. He was highly applauded 
in the delivery of this address, which possessed great poetical merit ; 
it is broken measure, the anapeestic verse, in one passage interfering 
with the iambic. The address was written by Cumberland. 

King, previous to this period, had lost much at the gaming-table : 
one night, having recovered two thousand pounds, he returned home, 
and, in the presence of Garrick and his wife, made an oath that he 
would never touch a die again, which oath he kept till Garrick’s death; 
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in 1785, he entered his name at Miles’s, fully secure, in his own mind, 
of no return of his old propensities, and that he should be able to resist 
the temptation of play; but he very soon gave way, lost all he had 
saved, parted with his villa at Hampton, and changed his residence for 
a much smaller one, in Store-street, where he continued to live till his 
death ; it also caused the treaty then on foot between him and Dr. 
Ford, for his share in Drury Lane Theatre, to be broken off. 

At Christmas, 1785, he produced a pantomime called “ Hurly Burly,” 
for which he received one hundred and sixty-five pounds. 

He continued manager for three years, and received for each year one 
thousand guineas. 

At the commencement of the following season, September, 1788, he 
suddenly quitted the management and the theatre: various causes were 
attributed to his retiring—on which the following appeared :— 


“ September 29th, 1788. — 
“Sir,—At a very considerable distance from the metropolis, I trouble you 
with a few lines, which I beg you will do me the favour to insert. It is with 
equal concern and surprise | find myself called on to account for my sudden 
retreat from Drury Lane Theatre. The Public, I most readily allow, have a 
right to the truth; which they shall have, in two or three days, at most. In 
the mean time, let me say, the gentleman who succeeds to my unenviable 
office, whatever it may be called, has, ever since we have been known to each 
other, lived with me in habits of friendship. 1 believe him wholly incapable 
of the acts attributed to him; nor was he appointed till I had most peremp- 
torily renounced the situation; I have not had the least dispute with the 
proprietors with regard to my salary; I have never dealt avariciously by 
them, nor have they ever behaved parsimoniously towards me; the best 
friends are liable to differences and misunderstandings; what ours have 
been shall fairly appear: those, however, who expect either irony or reproach 
will be disappointed, for 1 believe we are all at this moment, as we long have 

been, the sincere wellwishers of each other. 
“ ] am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
“Tuomas Kine.” 


The promised statement appeared, dated the 30th September, in 
which he gave at great length his reasons for quitting; and said they 
had been misstated: first, that he demanded one thousand pounds, in 
addition to his salary as an actor, and declares the quantum of money 
was never a matter of dispute, he goes on thus :— 


“There has been for some few years something undefined, if not unde- 
finable, in my situation ; the consequences of which have been, that I have 
sustained many inconveniences, od have been liable to very disagreeable 
attacks. I have been called to account by ladies and gentlemen, authors of 
various dramatic pieces, for breach of promise, in the non-performance of 
works I never before heard of; arraigned for rejecting performers with whom 
I had no power to treat, and censured for the very limited number of pieces 
produced, which it was not any part of my province to provide. Should any 
one ask me what was my part at Drury Lane Theatre—and add the further 
question—if I was not manager, who was? I should be forced to answer, 
like my friend Atall, in the comedy, to the first—/ don't know ; and to the 
last—J can’t tell. I can only once more positively assert—/ was not 
manager ; for I had not the power by my agreement—nor indeed had I the 
wish—to approve or reject any dramatic work; the liberty of engaging, 
encouraging, or discharging any one performer—no sufficient authority to 
demand the cleaning of a coat, or adding, by way of decoration, a yard of 
copper lace—both which, it must be allowed, were often much wanted, &c. 
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&e. Ina Ya serious though most friendly way, I urged my desire and 
expectation of having some written instrument between us ; I was not solicit- 
ous about parchment stamps or legal forms; that any memorandum would 
satisfy me; but that I must have something to refer to, in case there should 
be any failure or misunderstanding. The theatre was opened without any 
memorandum between us. I was attacked in the usual way, could give no 
reply respecting dresses, which, though greatly wanted, I could not venture 
to order. I saw my danger, and determined not to appear, either as manager 
or, actor, until I was properly warranted so to do. Ij hope it will at least 
appear that, in quitting the theatre, I was not actuated by avarice or caprice; 
but I feared, from the various attacks and disappointments I had formerly 
experienced, my doubtful station would at some future period produce un- 
lucky misconstructions, that might deprive me of the countenance and pro- 
tection of a generous Public, which, however little 1 have merited, I have for 
many years enjoyed, &c. &c. &c." 


He again made a provincial tour; and in November, 1789, appeared 
at Covent Garden Theatre, in Lord Ogleby and Sir John Trotley, being 
engaged for a limited period there. At his benefit, in February, 1790, 
he produced a comedy, in three acts, called “ Lover’s Quarrels,” being 
an alteration from Sir John Vanburgh’s ** Mistake.” In the summer 
of 1792 he joined the Haymarket company, and appeared, August 6th, 
in Falstaff, in “‘ Henry the Fourth,” the first time of his playing that 
character, which he acted five times. He also played nine nights in a 
new comedy called “| Cross Partners.” 

At his benefit at Drury Lane, 1795-6, after playing the Grave Dig- 
ger, he spoke George Alexander Stevens’s Paraphrase on Shakspeare’s 
‘** Seven Ages;”’ and the next season revived Linco’s “ Travels,” the 
dialogue of which he announced as written by Garrick and King con- 
jointly ; and recited on the same evening a true and much-admired tale 
of “ Kitty Conolly and Jack the Painter,” lately versified, and never 
before presented to the public :—this versification was his own pro- 
duction. 

The following letter notices this poem and other contemporaneous 


matters, and is therefore interesting :— 


“* New Store Street, Oct. 23, 1797. 

“ My dear Austen,—There is no novelty stirring but the play of‘ Saturday 
Night ;’—the thing that I wrote, and spoke for my last season’s benefit, told 
tolerably well: I did not mean very rigidly to reserve it for my own use, but 
two persons applied for copies, neither of whom had abilities to do it justice. 
1 of course withheld it. Quick wished for it ; but the probability of drawing 
me into a scrape, I gave a positive refusal. Should I spare it you, you see 
how disagreeably I should be circumstanced with the rest. 

“ The Opera-dancers whom Harris has engaged, for a few nights, brought 
him a wonderful house on Saturday. Abington’s is a short engagement. 
Mrs. Crawford and young Johnson start to-night. 

“ | hear Mrs. Siddons declares she will not come on Drury Lane boards 
until she receives the sum (a large one) now due to her, or security ;—how 
she will acquire either, God knows ! 

“I now and then see Munden; he is a favourite with the public, and 
much so with me :—but from the former he has lately received a little hint 
in regard to his mending Shakspeare in the character of Dogberry, &c, &c. 

“THomas Kina.” 


On the 12th of May, 1798, the following advertisement appeared :— 
«« Mr. King begs leave to apologise for obtruding himself, or his concerns, 
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cates vebitnntiens tot heb infeed. ese ithin these few days been 
_ Mr Ki i oblieed Io the Bondy nt, takes the 
r. is extreme but. I 

to deny the fact. He has not the least intention of taking leave of 

the Pu OF RT CNET ERE re ES ea 
necessary, nay, might be improper; nor would King notice the intel - 
ligence above mentioned, were it not that, as his annual benefit is approach - 
ing, some persons might incline to believe him privy to the ion, with a 
view of increasing the receipts, and hereafter condemn him, as ving raised 
money on a false pretence. ' 


His benefit took place on the 18th of May, and he announced that 
Mr. Smith, who was so long and so worthily applauded by the public, 
and was the original performer of Charles Surface, at the particular 
request of Mr. King, backed by the strong assurance from one ad- 
mirers and encouragers of the drama, that it will not only add to King's 
emolument, but highly gratify the town, has kindly consented to return 
to the stage, for one night only, to resume his favourite character, which 
will positively be his only appearance. Previous to which the following 
letter appeared :— 


“ Bury, April i 2th. 

** Dear King,—I have not hesitated one moment to comply with your re- 
quest, but from fear of the imputation of vanity: however, as you say my 
attempt to play Charles will greatly oblige you, command nie; no considera- 
tion but this could tempt me to obtrude myself on the Public, after a ten 
years’ absence from the stage. 

“ Cicero tells us, ‘ When Pompey opened his theatre at Rome, the old 
actors returned to the stage !" but adds, ‘ more to the honour of the Emperor 
than their own, for time and disuse had blunted the vivacity of their spirit, 
and robbed them of the graces of action, 


“ Solve senescentem mature sanus, &c., 


says Horace; and many sage maxims which we read at Eton and Westmiu- 
ster, more than half a century ago, should discourage me from the attempt ; 
but the cause, I flatter myself, will incline the Public to favour me, for one 
night, with that generous candour I experienced from them for many years. 
I can say with Adam, in ‘ As You Like It'"— 


* Tho’ I am old, yet am I strong and lusty !’ 


* T fear I cannot account for this quite so well as he did; however, ‘ with 
all my imperfections on my head,’ I will once more try on the sock, and hope, 
by the help of a little training, like our old ones at Newmarket, to come over 
the course stoutly, 


“ Yours truly, 
“Ww.s.” 


“ Mr, King deems it not improper to add, that having mentioned his 
wishes and intention to defray what expense Mr. Smith might incur on the 
occasion,’ the reply was, ‘* No, Tom ; bad as the times are— 


* When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous 
‘ To take such rascal counters from his friend,’ &c. &c.”* 


The last quotation will be sufficient answer to a paltry question put to 
Mr. King, in a few lines of bad poetry addressed to him in Store Street, 


and show that Mr. Smith’s only inducements were set forth in Mr. 
King’s first advertisement, - 
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astoni at the age of sixty-eight. He looked nely well, and 
EN ys At the conclusion of the play he 
the audience, and withdrew amidst a tumult of applause. 
King’s “‘ Diary” of the 4th of April, 1799, says— 
__ ® Played Touchstone—very little fire to dress by—all consumed before 
the end of a in undressing, I was nearly perished with cold, 
The lack of was general; there were none in the house; many of the 
porfurmers dressed without fire, and Mrs. Jordan informed me that she sent 
er dresser out to buy coals, which she brought im her apron. - Mercy on 
us! what alterations in the theatre, its customs, and its credit !” 


In the middle of the season of 1800-1, King withdrew himself for 


six weeks, during which period he announced a pamphlet, upon which 
one of the newspapers observed— 


“‘ King, the comedian, not content with his powers of actorship, is com- 
mencing author, and has announced a design of publishing ‘ The Secrets of 
the Prison-house’ in a manner, as it is said, not very consonant to the 
common principles of gratitude or good manners.” 


— On the 20th of May the following advertisement appeared :— 


“ Mr, King, of Drury Lane Theatre, begs leave to apologise to the public 
for withdrawing a pamphlet advertised by him some weeks ago. Since 
that pamphlet was sent to press, Mr. King has learnt, from very respectable 
authority, that important changes are about to take place in the property 
and arrangements of the said theatre; and, whatever may be his opinion 
respecting the peculiarity of his own situation, he conceives it would be 
highly improper to treat generally of a concern so delicately situated.” 

The title of the pamphlet ran thus :— 


* A Word or two at Parting; in a letter to R. B. Sheridan, Esq.; con- 
taining occasional observations on his conduct as Proprietor and Director of 
Drury Lane Theatre from the year 1776 to the present time, with extracts from 
a variety of familiar epistles ; accompanied by Notes, Anecdotes, &c.; Re- 
marks on the mode of transacting business at the Treasury ; and reflections 
on the present and probable situation of Authors, Actors, Artificers, and 
others more remotely concerned. By Thomas King, many years a member 
of his Majesty's Company of Comedians, who trusts he shall, by the publi- 
cation of this pamphlet, stand justified in having, though reluctantly, re- 
signed a situation which he has long held with considerable emolument and 
the more valuable reward of public indulgence and approbation." 

King's last performance was Sir Peter Teazle, which he acted for his 
own benefit at Drury Lane, on the 24th of May, 1802, and after the 
play took leave of the public in a farewell address. A crowd of fashion- 
ables attended to witness the exit of so distinguished a favourite. In 
his address, he informed the audience that he had entertained their 
forefathers, and should be happy, were it in his power, to continue 
to entertain the descendants of those whom formerly he had had the 
good fortune to please; but, finding his powers fail him, he had judged 
it advisable to withdraw himself from their further attention, and that 
kind patronage which it should be the pride of his life to acknowledge. 
He then retired amidst the reiterated plaudits of an admiring public, 
and, on entering the green-room, was presented by Mrs. Jordan with a 
silver cup, cover, and salver, of the value of one hundred guineas, in 
the name of the company, as a testimony of the high respect entertained 

April. —vou, Lit. NO, CCVIII. 2M 
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by them, as well for his private character, as his professional talents. 
The favourite veteran put the cup to his lip, and attempted to return 
thanks to his fellow-actors, but was overpowered by his feelings, and 
expressed his gratitude only by the tears which flowed from his eyes. 

cup and salver were most ry apa engraved ; the latter was 
richly decorated with his arms splendidly engraved in the centre; on the 
former was an inscription descriptive of the cause and occasion of the 
present, with all the performers’ names (contributors to it) appended, 
and on its base the following motto, from a scene in the fifth act of 
“ Henry the Fifth :"— 

“If he be not fellow with the best King, 
Thou shalt find him the King of good fellows.” 

This excellent actor died at his house in Store Street, on the 11th of 
December, 1805; whence his remains were removed for interment in 
the vault of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, on the 20th. The hearse was 
followed by five mourning coaches containing Messrs. Cobb, Moody, 
Packer, Wroughton, Pope, Barrymore, Dowton, Whitfield, Palmer, 
Powell, Dignum, Waldron, Wewitzer, H. Siddons, Holland, &c. &c. 
On the 12th of February following a benefit was given to his widow at 
Drury Lane, which was very well attended. The produce of this night, 
together with a handsome contribution amongst the principal per- 
formers of both theatres, procured her a respectable’ addition to what 
would otherwise have been but a scanty income. Mrs. King died No- 
vember 30, 1813. 





JOHN BANNISTER. 


John Bannister was born on the 12th of May, 1'760, and not in 1758, 
as has been stated in some of the biographical sketches which have ap- 
peared since his death. He was, as it is hardly necessary to say, the 
son of the popular and witty Charles of the same name. 

As a boy, and as he grew up, he exhibited a disinclination for the 
stage, for which it is moreover said he evinced no symptoms of talent. 
His taste was for the Arts, and very early in life he displayed a genius for 
drawing. After his father had come to town, a lady of fortune, who had 
known his grandmother, took a great liking to him, and presented him 
to Garrick, with the view of getting Loutherbourg, who was then en- 
gaged as a scene-painter at Drury Lane Theatre, to take him as pupil, 
and Garrick was much pleased with the lad, and carried him frequently 
to Hampton. 

Young Jack, from his frequent visits to his father behind the scenes, 
amused himself by imitating the voice and manner of the different actors. 
While he was practising his art, one day at Hampton, Garrick acci- 
dentally overheard him, and observed, ‘“‘ That boy will some day make 
an actor.”” He wished to have brought him on thestage; nay, he went 
so far as to propose to introduce a part for him in Burgoyne’s “ Maid 
of the Oaks ;”” but as nothing could divert him from his first object, 
Garrick sent him to Loutherbourg, as it is termed, ‘‘ upon liking.” 
Loutherbourg praised his pupil, and at the end of six months demanded 
200/, as a premium. This sum it was quite out of his father’s power to 
advance ; indeed, he never contemplated having it to pay, and even if he 
had, he was too improvident to have saved the twenticth part of that 
amount. From that time John could do nothing right; complaints were 
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daily made to his father, and he was ob to withdraw him from his 
master. The generous and kind lady before mentioned, however, took 
compassion on her favourite, went to Loutherbourg’s with the intention of 
paying the premium, but on her errand of benevolence, while alighting 
from her carriage, fell down speechless at the artist’s door, lingered two 
days, andexpired. John’s revived hopes were thus again unfortunately 
crushed. Shortly after he pursued his studies at the Royal Academy, and 
was making progress, when his father became greatly involved, and he was 
compelled, at seventeen, to look out for himself. He had not sufficiently 
advanced in the art to gain his livelihood by it, and it was with reluctance 
he resolved to adopt a profession he had always disliked ; but he saw no 
other mode of facing the world, and he resolved to try—the stage. Having 
made this decision he applied to Garrick, and told him his determination. 
“* Well, my boy !—eh ?”’—said Garrick, “ I think you'll do! I told you 
so once at Hampton ;—but you must be a Sir Joshua Reynolds—eh ?— 
well, well! I’ll see what can be done for you :—you must try your ground 
at your father’s benefit, at the Haymarket I'll instruct you in Dick, 
in * The Apprentice :’—you can give some of the imitations which I 
overheard—you have not forgot them—eh ?—[Bannister bowed. ]—You 
can give both comic and serious—eh ?—then we shall be able to ascer- 
tain whether your forte is tragedy or comedy.” Accordingly, on 
Thursday, August 27, 1778, he made his first appearance, for his 
father’s benefit. The performances were “ The Devil upon Two Sticks,” 
a dance called “‘The Merry Lasses,” by Master and Miss Byrne, to 
conclude with the farce of “ The Apprentice.’’—* Dick, with the original 
Prologue, and a variety of Imitations, by Mr. Bannister, junior, being 
his first appearance on any stage.’”* 

Of the performers upon this occasion, Master Byrne, subsequently 
the popular harlequin, and principal dancer at Covent Garden Theatre, 
is the sole survivor. The veteran may be seen daily walking or driving 
his four-wheeled carriage through the streets, in the full enjoyment of 
health and spirits. 

Mr. Bannister, junior’s, second appearance was for the benefit of 
Jewel, the treasurer, on the 2nd of September. The play was “The Pro- 
voked Wife,” and “The Apprentice ;” “ Dick, for the second and /ast 
time, by Mr. Bannister, junior,”’ printed in large letters. 

Garrick brought him out at Drury Lane Theatre, on Wednesday, the 
11th of November, 11778, in the part of Zaphna, in “‘ Mahomet.” Mrs, 








* In one of the published statements, said to be from ** Authentic sources,” it is 
stated that Master Bannister had played Lord William in the “ Countess of Salis- 
bury,” for Cautherly’s benefit, April 23, 1773, having previously acted Alexis in 
‘* All for Love,” and Callipas in the “ Grecian Daughter.” This Master Bannister 
was Not the Master Bannister of whom we treat, but the son of a very subordinate 
performer in Garrick’s company, at a salary of thirty shillings a-week, whose son, 
a very little boy, did act once, and for Cautherly's benefit. How this very little boy 
could previously have acted two characters which required full-grown men as their 
representatives, we leave to the writer of the biographical sketch “from authentic 
sources” to determine. All we know is, that Mr. Bannister stated, no long time 
before his death, that he never was announced but as Bannister, junior, and that 
for his father’s benefit. Moreover, if any further proof of this were wanting, it is 
only necessary to refer to the signing book of the Haymarket Theatre, in which, 
on the 19th of August, 1829, r. Bannister wrote, “ John Bannister, who 
made his first appearance on’ the stage in this theatre, 1778, Huzza!”’ 

2m 2 
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Robinson (Perdita) was the Palmira. Garrick, who had then quitted the 
stage, sat in the orchestra. A vast many years afterwards, Bannister, 
in his entertainment called ‘‘ The Budget,’”’ gave a very humorous ac- 
count of his meeting with his great instructor, in St. Martin’s Lane, the 
following morning, and the discouraging reply which he received to his 
inquiry as to what Roscius thought of him. ) 

He played Zaphna four times, and Dorilas twice, previous to Garrick’s 
death, which happened on the 20th of January, 1779... A ‘coalition 
between the two theatres took place that season, and some of the actors 
paves at both houses—Bannister was one. On the 2nd of February 

e made his first appearance at Covent Garden Theatre, in Achmet. 
(Several writers have stated it was on the day of Garrick’s funeral, 
but it was not so; Garrick was buried on Monday, the Ist of Feb- 
ruary—Bannister appeared on Tuesday, the 2nd.) Though, he was 
engaged at Drury Lane, he took his benefit at Covent Garden, on the 
24th of April, 1779, and acted the Prince of Wales in “ Henry the 
Fourth,’’ and Shift in “ The Minor,” with imitations (Smirk and Mother 
Cole, by his father) ; and on the 29th repeated Zaphna at Drury Lane 
Theatre, for aticket night: so that after Garrick’s death he acted only 
four nights that season ;—once for his own benefit at Covent Garden, 
and once for a ticket night at Drury Lane. Why was this? His patron 
was no more! Such a loss was severely felt by our young actor, for it 
at once deprived him of an able instructor, and a valuable patron, 

** I anticipated,” said a very old friend, who was present at his first 
appearance in Dick, and in Zaphna, “ from the manner in which he 
gave his various imitations in Dick, that I should see him at one of the 
theatres, acting a principal line of characters, and I was not mistaken. 
Though Zaphna was his first attempt in tragedy, it was throughout a 
correct and striking performance : his conception just—his voice power- 
ful—his action generally easy and expressive—he wants nothing but 
experience to be a conspicuous ornament of the British stage.” 

At the close of the season he was engaged at Birmingham, and there 
acted Hamlet, Lothario, Edgar, Orlando, &c. &c.; in short, to use his 
own expression, in Sylvester Daggerwood, “ he played all the great 
parts, and made nothing of them.” 

After a summer’s hard practice, he returned to his old quarters at 
Drury Lane, but was not brought into action until the 30th of October, 
1779, when he acted Don Ferolo Whiskerandos, in Sheridan’s “ Critic,” 
which was produced that night, and was played forty-eight times during 
the season. He had little else however to do, except in a new interlude, 
played only one night, for Brereton’s benefit, and on his own night, 
20th of April, 1780, when he acted Hamlet to the Ophelia of Mrs. 
Baddeley ; gave his imitations, and concluded with the “ Critic.”’ 

Colman engaged him for his summer season at the Haymarket, and 
he appeared on the opening night, the 30th of May, 1'780, in the Gentle- 
man im the Balcony, in “ The Manager in Distress,” from which he 
gave imitations. Here he got plenty to do, and of all sorts; for during 
the short season, he performed Douglas with Mrs. Crawford ; Dick, his 
introductory part; Philotas, in “‘ The Grecian Daughter; Hippolitus, 
in “ Tanered and Sigismunda ;” Tressel, in “ Richard the Third ;” 
Captain Harcourt, in a new comedy called “ The Chapter of Accidents ;”” 
and ‘* Hamlet’? for his benefit, when Miss Harper made her first ap- 
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peatance in’ Ophelia, &c. ‘But his first attempt in the comic line was in 
-Colman’s speaking pantomime, “ The Genius of Nonsense,” where he 
was the ‘harlequin; and though very successful, it was not sufficiently 
comic’ to ‘enable him, then, to go into that line entirely. 

The ‘next ‘season, at Drury Lane, he, on its opening, performed 
Hamlet, but did not repeat it, except for a ticket night; he scarcely 
appeared in anything, except “*The Critic.” He was giving a trifling 
part in ‘a new tragedy called “ The Royal Suppliants;” and another 
in a comedy called “ Dissipation.” For a benefit he played * Oro- 
nooko$°? and for his own, “The Chapter of Accidents,’? in which 
he took his original part, with an interlude, called “The Youn 
Actor,”’ being some scenes from plays, given by himself and his father, 
finishing with imitations from them both; the bill of fare concluded 
with “ The Englishman in Paris,” in which he played Buck. 

The next season he was engaged at the Haymarket Theatre; he re- 
tained his harlequin, but played no tragedy parts whatever. He acted 
some few trifling characters, and gave scenes from Shakspeare, particu- 
larly from “* Hamlet” and “ Romeo;” he was assisted in the latter by 
the beautiful Mrs. Cargill, as Juliet, her only appearance in tragedy. 

For some time he seemed undecided between tragedy and comedy, 
playing as much of oné as the other—he had an evident leaning to the 
former; but was not great in either. He wisely determined to remain 
at the Haymarket, where, from the nature of the business, and the 
kindly conduct of Colman, he looked forward to plenty of experience 
and improvement—the advice of his kind and able director, and 
ultimate success. He remained with Colman seventeen successive sea- 
sons; and during that period, acted something more than one hundred 
and forty different characters—more than any actor ever performed in 
the same period. So equivocal was his situation, in the outset of his 
career, that though in 1782 he played Gradus with success, he was 
still kept in the trifling part of Sebastian in “* Twelfth Night.”’ 

Bannister was handsome and agreeable, and consequently extremely 
popular with the ladies of that circle of which the stage is the centre, 
and bade fair to become a victim to gaiety and dissipation, when he had 
the good taste to fix his affections upon the amiable lady who survives 
him, Miss Harper, then the prima donna of Covent Garden and the 
Haymarket theatres. To this lady, who is a niece of the late wealth 
Mr. Rundle, of Ludgate-hill, he was married on the 26th of January, 
1783. Mrs. Bannister quitted the stage on the 3rd of September, 1792, 
after acting Emma, in “ Peeping Tom;” and Laura, in “The Agree- 


able Surprise ;’’ and took her leave in the following lines, written by 
George Colman the younger :— 


My heart is grateful, yet ‘tis aching too, 

While I step forth, to bid you all adieu! 

Full sixteen summers, now, have roll’d away, 

Since on these boards I made my first essay, 

Here first your favour | aspired to court ; 

Met my fond wish—and kept it—your support ! 
‘ Trembling I came—by partial favour cheer‘'d, 

My doubts dispersed, and I no longer fear’d. 

Approved by you, I thought my trials past— 

But my severest trial comes at last ! * 


* Painful the task for me, which must ensue! } 
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“ Farewell, my best protectors, patrons, friends ! 
To-night m babeae in Four service ends. 
And, oh! if faintly now the voice reveals 
Those ling movements which the bosom feels, 
Let the big drops, that glisten in my eyes, 
Express that sense the falfring tongue denies, 
As oft, retired, unruffled and serene, 
I ponder o'er the past and busy scene— 
So oft shall mem'ry pay the tribute due, 
Warm from this heart,—to gratitude—and you.” 

The improvement of Bannister, in every sense of the word, which was 
consequent upon his marriage to an excellent wife, was evident. Mild- 
ness and gentleness secured to her the influence which converted the 
thoughtless rake into a fond affectionate husband and a worthy member 
of society. Though much more might here be said in praise of Mrs. Ban- 
nister’s conduct, in which she evinced a noble disinterestedness towards 
relations who appear subsequently to have forgotten her liberality ; those 
are matters of private life and family history, and therefore not necessary 
to be mixed up with a sketch of her talented husband’s public career. 

To follow Bannister through the mazy ground of all the characters 
he assumed, would far exceed our limits; but there are some points to 
which we must allude. Up to the year 1786, his salary at the Hay- 
market was but nine pounds per week ; but he then refused to renew 
upon those terms, unless it was guaranteed that Palmer should not 
have a larger salary. 

It was at the same period he made his first attempt at singing, in the 
“Strangers at Home ;”’ and amongst other advantages derivable to him 
from matrimony, his wife, by great attention and perseverance, actually 
contrived to make him a singer without a voice; and not long after this 
he ventured upon comic singing, and eventually became, as every body 
knows, a favourite vocal performer. 

In 1789, after playing Count Almaviva, in “The Spavish Barber,” 
for his benefit, he produced a piece called “ Transformation,” or “ The 
Manager, an Actor in Spite of Himself,” in which he played all the 
characters except one. This was the origin of the many pieces we have 
since been glutted with, such as “ The Actor of All Work,” &c. &c. &c., 
“‘ where one man in his time acts many parts.”’ 

Kdwin’s death, in 1790, opened a new field to him, particularly at 
the Haymarket; and instead of playing his original parts of Gondibert 
and Inkle, he acted Gregory Gubbins, and Trudge, Scout, Lingo, Peep- 
ing Tom, and the whole range of his predecessor’s comic parts. 

An extraordinary circumstance took place on Easter Monday, April 
25th, 1791. The performances announced were the opera of “ The 
Siege of Belgrade,” and the farce of “High Life Below Stairs.” 
Leopold, and Lovel, by Bannister, junior :—a considerable delay took 
place at the end of the opera; and then an apology was made, with a 
request that “The Deaf Lover” might be substituted for “ High Life 
Below Stairs,” in consequence of the indisposition of a principal per- 
former; a great riot followed, and the audience insisted on knowing 
who was the principal performer indisposed. This information was not 
given with the promptitude required, which caused a still greater confu- 
sion, and when it was stated that it was Bannister, there was a general 
shout: they disbelieved it, and insisted on his playing in the farce: it 
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was then stated that he had acted through the first piece with a blister 
on his chest, hoping to be enabled to get ne the whole of the 
night’s performance, but at the end of the opera he found himself so 
exhausted that he was totally unable to proceed: even this did not 
appetes them—they did not believe it; and the riot increased to an 
alarming height, so much so, that the soldiers on duty were injudici- 
ously brought into the galleries to crush it, and had nearly produced 
fatal consequences; however, by their forbearance, no mischief took 
place; the soldiers were withdrawn, and soon after tranquillity was 
restored. This is, perhaps, the only instance of soldiers gry Saami nareny 
into the theatre, since the time of the bottle conjuror at the Haymarket, 
in January, 1749. 

Although Bannister had now given up tragedy generally, yet he an- 
nually, for his own or his father’s benefit, played Richard or Hamlet ; 
particularly in 1791, when after being established as a low comedian, 
he thought it necessary to precede his performance with an address 
spoken by Palmer, of which the following is an extract :— 


** Are there no grinners here? no wags, who come 
Prepared to find each tragic ha, a hum ? 
Who hopes to turn—his anxious aim defeating 
‘Our stern alarums’ to a ‘ merry meeting ?’ 
Who, when the crook-back'd tyrant, hoarse, shall hollow 
‘A horse! a horse!’ thinks a horse-laugh will follow ? 
I fear me, such there are—good honest folk ! 
Compose your muscles—he is mot in joke. 
To-night, at least, afford him your applause ; 
He wust act well—who fights a father's cause! 
Richard, my friends, grave faces would bespeak ; 
And then, he’ll try to make you laugh in Jerry Sneak. 


In 1792, his friend, then young Angelo, the fencing-master, played 
Mother Cole for his benefit: his performance was introduced by a pre 
logue spoken as a fencer, by Bannister, and written by George Colman. 

In October, 1793, “‘ The Children in the Wood’ was produced at 
the Haymarket theatre, opened under the Drury Lane patent, on account 
of the rebuilding of that theatre: in this piece he personated Walter: 
his acting of this part was his chef d’a@uvre—it was unique; many 
have attempted it, but none have even approached him. Elliston was 
decidedly the best, but he, even himself, always admitted that his Walter 
was far inferior to the original. 

He now made very rapid progress, and was at the height of his ambi- 
tion; still he must have a bit of tragedy, and in May, 1794, played 
Richard once more for his father’s benefit at the Haymarket. 

In September, 1794, his salary was again raised at Drury Lane to 
sixteen pounds. 

In November, 1795, an attack was made upon him in “The True 
Briton,” for not singing in “ God save the King.” 

To the editor of that paper he addressed a letter, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy :— 


“Sir,—An attack having been made upon me in your paper, which I 
know, and feel to be unjust, I expect that equity from you which I am per- 
suaded you are dis to exercise, and request you to publish this reply. 
I am accused of having come forward, and sung with reluctance, when the 
song of ‘God save the King’ was called for, on Saturday last. I will not 
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retort my accusers with a charge of malignity-for, I freely acknow- 
ledge, the public: prints have almost uniformly been favourable to me. Ap- 
pearances, no doubt, have misled—I was dressed in character, to exhibit the 
ridiculous conceits of the Apothecary, in ‘The Prize ; my folings at the 
moment, made me question the propriety of such a perso ge ‘coming for- 
ward conspicuously to join in music so serious; I thought it more l 
that a farcical character should keep in the back-ground, and not obtrade 
upon the public eye; I might have been charged with intending to bur- 
lesque that which ought to be solemn. All intentional disrespect, all inclina- 
tion to announce a political opinion, and all disloyal sentiments, I here, in the 
face of my country, disclaim. I am a professional man; my great ambition 
has been, and is, to exercise that profession, so as to deserve public applause, 
and private esteem; and I hope and trust no man will wantonly endea- 


vour to deprive me of either. “IT am, Sir, 
“ Yours, &e. &e.” 





In April, 1796, he purchased his house, No. 65, Gower-street, where 
he resided forty years. : 

During the summer, 1797, he quitted the Haymarket for the. first 
time, and made a country tour, by which he cleared upwards of 1000/. 
It was during his summer’s absence that the following correspondence 
took place between him and the managers of Drury Lane, relative to his 
engagement, and the retirement of his father. 


“ Dear Sir,—We have already offered you our decided ultimatum on the 
subject of the future connexion between you and Drury Lane’ Theatre. It 
has been done upon mature and dispassionate consideration,—seventeen 
a a week for yourself, and seventy pounds a year for your father. 

‘our own terms are not more advantageous for yourself, nor, indeed, so 
much so, and the mode of doing it is everything to us in point of precedent. 
Mr. Franklin, who had kindly undertaken to submit this to you from us, 
and show you Mr. Sheridan’s letter, has favoured me with a sight of your 
answer, fom willing, in the absence of my colleagues, to make one more 
effort. We will not be intimidated into measures which, upon the fullest 
consideration, we think wrong. The business of the theatre peremptorily 
calls for a decision on this point in the course of to-morrow morning. You 
have heard the absolute final determination of the proprietors. Have the 
goodness to send me your decision on the matter by twelve to-morrow, that 
the proprietors may govern their arrangements er We do not 
fear, under all circumstances, suffering in the estimation of the public. 

“ With great good wishes, yours, 
“J. RICHARDSON.” 


To this Bannister replied in the following terms :— 


“ Dear Sir,—I never conveyed, either by letter or message, anything that 
could be considered as an intimidation, nor did expect to be honoured by 
the proprietors, after my last, with anything more than either a yes or a ho; 
but as you say you make one more effort, in which, by-the-by, you ve | 
urge what was offered before, I am not willing to leave the effort unnoticed, 
but will offer something in advance, which I desire may be considered as 
my ultimatum. You say you are afraid of precedent, and therefore you 
offer seventy pounds a year, in addition to my seventeen pounds a week, for 
me to devote to the use of my father. 

“ Now, Sir, at once I say I will take your offer of seventeen pounds a 
week, which may be rendered in an article; provided you will write me a 
letter with a promise that the said seventy pounds per season shall, should 
I continue to perform afier my father’s decease, be continued to me. I 
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hope this will meet your approbation, and demonstrate a wish in me to con- 
tinue, “ Dear Sir, your obedient servant, bs 
“J. BANNISTER,’ > 


On the. 3rd of June, 1798, Bannister’s mother, who had long lived 
apart from her husband,’ claimed the benevolence of the Drury Lane 
Fund, which she had subscribed to for thirty years ; she died in 1808, 

In the summer of 1798 Bannister again made a country excursion, 
and was as successful as before. Some difference of opinion arose be- 
tween him and the proprietors of Drury Lane, and it was finally. settled 
that his salary should be 197. 2s. per week, viz. 17/. for himself, and 
2/, 2s. for his father, at which he continued till he quitted the stage. 

In the summer of 1799, while out on a sailing party at Weymouth, 
he was noticed and sent for by his Majesty to come on board the San 
Fiorenzo, where he was honoured with an hour’s conversation with the 
King, during which he showed his Majesty a list of the various cha- 
racters he had played since his first appearance on the stage, and his 
Majesty remembered some of his earliest performances. At the King’s 
request he dined with the captain and officers of the frigate. 

At this period Drury Lane was becoming greatly involved, and the 
actors’ salaries were much in arrear, Bannister transmitted the follow- 
ing statement to the treasurer :— 


‘* My dear Sir,—If you do not send me some money to-day I shall grow 





riotous. Do, no send it, there’s a good fellow. Yours truly, 
- J. B, 
Arrears in 1798 and 1799 . . - £180 910 
234 6 6 


Bonds and interest . : - 26915 6 





£504 2 0 


In September, 1802, he was appointed stage manager of Drury Lane, 
and started under very favourable auspices, being very popular both with 
his brethren and the town. After two seasons, however, he gave it up, 
and, at the close of the second, addressed the audience in the follow- 
ing words :— 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—I am deputed by the proprietors to acknow- 
ledge the ample patronage with which you have honoured their theatre 
through the season, which to-night is brought to a close—a patronage for 
which they are truly grateful, and which, permit to me add, is highly flattering 
to myself. As it has ever been my ambition to promote your entertainment 
und deserve your support, it is most gratifying to me to reflect that, during 
the term of my appointment to the management of this stage, my humble 
but zealous exertions have been marked with such decided and general 
approbation. All the performers of this house heartily join in sincere 
thanks for the favour and encouragement they have received, and we re- 
spectfully bid you farewell.” 


This address was remarkably well received. 

On the 18th of October, 1804, he lost his father, who died at his 
lodgings in Suffolk Street, aged 66. 

In September, 1806, while Bannister was out shooting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Southall, his gun burst, by which accident his hand was 
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dreadfully lacerated ; surgical assistance was immediately procured, 
and, by five in the afternoon, he was conveyed to his huouse in,Gower 
Street, Mr. Carlisle attended him, and the necessity of amputation, 
which was at first apprehended, was happily a ; indeed, it was 
hoped that a few days would restore him to his professional duties. He, 
however, was confined for ten weeks, and did not re-appear until the 
3rd of December. 

In June, 1807, he had the honour of opening his ‘* Budget ” at Frog- 
more before their Majesties and a large party of visiters. He was allowed 
to announce the entertainment, wherever he went, under his Majesty’s 
patronage—an indulgence which, at that time, was understood to relieve 
him from the controul of the magistrates in any town he chose to visit. 

With his “ Budget ” he made a summer tour, and met with the greatest 
success, This species of entertainment originated with George Alexan- 
der Stevens, and is peculiar to this nation; nothing similar had then 
been attempted on the continent. When Stevens retired, Lee Lewes 
ee his “ Lecture on Heads,” with additions by Pilon; and eventually 

ibdin gave a mélange, with songs, the whole written, composed, and 
sung by himself. Then came Romer, Moses Kean, George Saville 
Carey, Brush Collins, Moulds, Furs, Nicks, Incledon, Mathews, Mrs. 
Mountain, and since an hundred others: but of all these Mathews was 
unquestionably the best, the most effective, and, far beyond all, most 
intellectual. 

The Drury Lane season passed in its usual way, until the 23rd of 
February, 1809, when, in a few hours, the whole of that beautiful 
structure became a heap of ruins. How this theatre, and that of Covent 
Garden, met their fate, has never yet been satisfactorily explained. 
The burnt-out Drury Lane Company proceeded to act at the Opera 
House six nights, aided by the services of the Opera artists, and ob- 
tained large receipts. On Easter Monday, llth of April, 1809, the 
Drury Lane company opened the Lyceum, under the sanction of the 
Lord Chamberlain, and, with the permission of the Drury Lane pro- 
prietors, on their own account. At the end of the season Bannister 
declined performing at the Lyceum under the proposed arrangement. 
The application being repeated, produced the following letter :— 

“ Liverpool, August 5th, 1809. 

“Gentlemen,—I have this day received your letter, and lose no time in 
answering it. Before I left London I informed Mr. Wroughton of my de- 
termination to perform no more at the Lyceum Theatre, either under the 
establishment of the proprietors or a committee of the actors. Induced to 
abide by that determination, I have made such theatrical arrangements as 


will prevent my accepting the proposal offered for the ensuing season, 
through you, by the proprietors. 
“ T remain, Gentlemen, yours sincerely, 


* Joun BANNISTER. 
“ Messrs, Peake and Ward, Treasury Office, (late 
of Theatre Royal,) Drury Lane, London.” 


In the spring of 1810, Bannister gave his “ Budget ”’ at the Haymarket 
Theatre, at Free Masons’ Hall, and at the London Tavern, as well as 
in different parts of the country, with increased success ; he occasionally 
added new songs and new anecdotes, supplied from time to time by his 
friends. In the summer of the same year he joined the Haymarket 
Theatre once more, where he had not performed for five years. 
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On the opening of the new Drury Lane Theatre in October 1812, he, 
after an absence of three years, made one of the company, and, at his 
benefit that and the following seasons, introduced part of his “ Budget.” 

In the summer of 1814, accompanied by his friends Messrs. Heath and 
Kelly, he visited Paris; and at the commencement of the Drury Lane 
season in September of that year, announced his intention of retiring into 
private life at the end of the season. On the Ist of June, 1815, he took 
his farewell benefit, when he performed Echo in ‘* The World,” sang a 
song from his ‘‘ Budget,” and acted Walter in “ The Children in the 
Wood.” He then, as stated in the bills, made the attempt to utter his 
thanks, in a farewell address, for the generous patronage with which 
he kad so long been honoured by the public. 

At the conclusion of “ The Children in the Wood” Mr. Bannister 
remained on the stage. To men of less warmth or honesty of feeling, it 
might have been an easy task to take leave of his friends; but it was 
one that sensibly agitated and oppressed him. When he came forward, 
the audience, with one spontaneous movement, rose and cheered him, 
with the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, among which, those of the 
ladies were not the least conspicuous, and, for the first and only time 
upon the stage, BANNISTER was no actor—while he delivered the fol- 
lowing address, with those evidences of sensibility glistening in his eyes 
which might have been thought unbecoming a man, if they had been 


wasted upon an occasion less worthy of them :— 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—Seven-and-thirty years have elapsed since I 
first appeared before you, my kind benefactors; and I feel that this instant 
of separation is much more awful to me than the youthful moment when I 
first threw myself upon your indulgence. 

“ During my strenuous exertions to obtain your favour, how much have 
those exertions been stimulated and rewarded by the public! and one 
vanity of my heart, which it will ever be impossible for me to suppress, must 
be the constant recollection of days in which you fostered me in my boyhood, 
encouraged me progressively on the stage, and, after a long series of years, 
thus cheer me, at the conclusion of my professional labours. 

“Considerations of health warn me to retire; your patronage has given 
me the means of retiring with comfort : what thanks can I sufficiently return 
for that comfort which you have enabled me to obtain ? 

“ This moment of quitting you nearly overcomes me; and at a time when 
respect and pony call upon me to express my feelings with more elo- 
quence than I could ever boast—those very feelings deprive me of half the 
humble powers I may penne upon ordinary occasions. Farewell! my kind, 
my dear benefactors, farewell !’ 


At the conclusion he bowed, and would have retired; but he was 
overwhelmed, and stopped to look one more farewell. He appeared to be 
much agitated, The performers, one and all, rushed on the stage to 
their fellow-labourer, and received his silent acknowledgments ;—the 
scene was extremely affecting. He then retired reluctantly (but not 
without casting a lingering look behind) amidst the cordial greetings 
and warm good wishes of the audience, from a stage which his abilities 
had long contributed to ornament and support; and every person who 
knew him trusted he would long live to enjoy that independence which 
his honourable exertions had created. 

Bannister was a warm friend and supporter of the Drury Lane 
Theatrical Fund; but neither that institution, nor the similar one of 
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Covent Garden held any prominent place amongst the valuable charities 
of the most benevolent country in the world, until the late Mr. Faweett, 
by extraordinary exertions, established anniversary dinners’ in their 
behalf. The first meeting was held at Free Masons’ Hall, on the 30th 
of January, 1816. His Royal Highness the Duke of York-presided, 
and was accompanied by the Dukes of Kent and Sussex, and a nume- 
rous train of nobility: the collection made that day was 600/. The 
directors of the Drury Lane Fund, profiting by the example of their 
neighbours, on the 11th of March, 1818, had their probationary dinner 
at the London Tavern, at which the Duke of York most kindly con- 
sented to take the chair, and was again attended by his royal brothers 
and the nobility. 

Bannister was elected master of the Drury Lane Fund in October, 
1812; when he quitted the stage, in 1815, he resigned his office in 
favour of Kean, who, having addressed the company on the occasion, 
his Royal Highness gave the health of the late master, Mr. John Ban- 
nister, who was present, and spoke as follows :— 


“ I beg leave, most gratefully, to acknowledge the honour conferred on 
me by your Royal Highness and this noble company. After passing the best, 
I may add the happiest, part of my life on the stage, I feel interested for 
those with whom I have lived so long in habits of friendship. It gives me 
the highest satisfaction to meet this illustrious and splendid assemblage on 
so praiseworthy an occasion. 

“In reply to the compliment so handsomely bestowed upon me by my friend, 
I beg leave to observe that, on quitting the stage, I felt peculiarly gratified 
in resigning the situation of master in favour of Mr. Kean, whose exquisite 
and original talent, joined to his well-known goodness of heart, will enable 
him to do the most essential services to his distressed brethren, If anything 
like regret has arisen in the breast of the master from the idea, that the 
patronage of the Drury Lane Fund is less than that of Covent Garden, the 
illustrious Presence which now presides over our meeting will banish that 
painful thought, and enable him to exclaim, in his own peculiar manner, 


* Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by the sun of York.’” 


The subscription was 1000/. From this time the funds of both 
theatres were so greatly increased that very considerable additions have 
been made to the annuitants, some of whom receive from 100/. to 1507. 
per annum, 

Mr. Bannister continued to reside in Gower Street during the re- 
mainder of his life. Upon the death of Mr. Rundle, Mrs. Bannister’s 
uncle, he had been taught to expect a considerable increase to his fortune, 
and more than once had been assured that his expectations would be 
realized. To enter into any details of the supposed causes of his disap- 
pointment would be foreign to our purpose, although it may be startling 
to the reader, who is aware of the extraordinary pecuniary sacrifices 
made at one time of her life for her uncle’s sake, and to which sacrifices 
at that moment he was actually indebted for the power of subsequently 
realizing his immense fortune, to know that Mr. Rundle left her—nothing. 
To Bannister he left the interest of 5000/., and the principal to his son 
after his death ; but his affectionate and dutiful niece was not even named 
in the will. 


* Well,” said Bannister, to a friend, with a sigh, and a tear starting 
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from his eloquent eye, ** I must continue to crawl daily a few yards’ 
round my own door for a mouthful of air and a little exercise—TI did 
look forward to the comforts of a carriage, and to pass my few remaining 
years in ease—but—my hopes are all gone.” Agu 
Mr. Bannister, however, lived very comfortably, and gave extremely 
agreeable dinner-parties, which, according to the axiom of the true con- 
vine, he thought never should consist of fewer than the Graces or more 
than the Muses. French wines never made their a rance at his table, 
and a few years since he suddenly rose in the middle of the feast, and, 
in one of his loudest tones, cried, ** Stop! I have a stranger to introduce ; 
he claims your respect, for there isn’t his fellow in the house.’? It was 
a bottle of champagne. 

To the last he enjoyed his joke ; and his spirits, if now and then damped 
by the ruling disappointment of his life, speedily recovered their bright- 
ness and elasticity in the society of a few old friends.* 

Life, however checquered, must end; and, on Monday, the 7th of 
November, 1836, this worthy man and admirable comedian 


“ Shufiled off this mortal coil." 


The biographical sketch from “* Authentic Sources,” to which I have 
before referred, states it to have been the 8th, but his grandson, who 
lived with him, wrote to his old and valued friend, Major Wathen, 
* that his grandfather expired at nine o’clock last night—his moments 
were those of peace and tranquillity, as some hours before his departure 
he had fallen into a calm sleep, which only deepened into death.” This 
note is dated Tuesday, November 8, 1836. 

On the Monday following his remains were deposited in the same 
vault with those of his father, under the church of St. Martin-in-the- 
fields. The funeral was strictly private, and attended only by his own 
family and the medical attendants. The principal performers of both 
theatres, however, assembled under the portico, and followed their 
esteemed friend to his last resting-place. 

Thus closed the scene of life upon him whose eminent abilities and 
private worth did honour to the profession to which his name added 
lustre, whose long career was marked by public favour and private 
esteem, and who, although his retirement from the stage deprived his 
theatrical brethren of an associate, still remained their friend. His con- 
tinued contribution to the Fund to the last must rank amongst the most 
disinterested acts of his life. 





* Bannister used to tell a story of his having been introduced, with Mrs. Ban- 
nister, to an elderly lady of exceeding “ high notions,” not improbably, from cir- 
cumstances, the prototype of Colman’s Lady Lucretia M‘Tab, for she was “ plaguy 
proud and plaguy poor ;” and a drop of noble blood in the veins of her visiters 
served to wash out every other stain they might have in their characters or escut- 
cheons. After the presentation had taken place, the lady asked a wit of the day, 
who was present, “ Whoare the Bannisters ?—are they of a good family ?"’ “ Yes,” 
said the wit, “very good indeed; they are closely connected with the Stairs.’ 
“Oh,” said Lady Lucretia, “ a very ancient family of Ayrshire—dates back to 
1450: I am delighted to see your friends.” 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF A. WAG. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 


““ Nature hath made strange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a sandpiper ; 
And others of such vinegar aspect, 
That ‘ll not ope their lips by way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be Janghable.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


—_——o——_— 


Mink is a strange story: one very much out of the usual course of 
extraordinary narratives, as the reader will find. I am the most miser- 
able creature in existence, to all outward appearance; the dullest com- 
panion, the gravest, saddest piece of humanity that ever put mirth out 
of countenance: and yet——. But let me begin at the beginning. 


“ The child is father of the man,” 


says Wordsworth, and it is equally true that the man is father of the 
child; and although it has been ill-naturedly remarked, that “ ’tis a 
wise child that knows its own father,”’ without the slightest assumption 
of superior wisdom, I hope I may be allowed to lay claim to a know- 
ledge of my progenitor. He was my namesake, but was usually styled 
“ Squire Wag.” He enjoyed a reputation as a wit among the neigh- 
bouring farmers and landlords, and his sayings were invariably the pre- 
ludes of loud bursts of laughter ; but I am inclined to think that the 
praise was elicited by a hospitable table, and the mirth had its cause in 
a capital wine-cellar, more frequently than was allowed. However, he 
did occasional say something clever, and some of his good things I have 
heard produced by professed wits as original, at least thirty years after 
they were first uttered: this has been the fate of the Wags from time 
immemorial, My mother was of avery different disposition. She rarely 
smiled. She was a grave, quiet, religious matron, very reserved and 
very kind, and loving nothing on earth so well as her husband and 
child. This is all I shall say of my parentage. I was born at Wag 
Hall—and this is all I shall say of my birth, 

I partook of the natures of both my parents; being shy and melan- 
choly, humorous and delighting in a jest; yet the former characteristics 
predominated, and their influence never left me. As a child, I enjoyed 
every kind of mirthful appearance, whether it became visible in sayings 
or doings; but it always seemed to me that any demonstration of my 
delight would be highly indecorous; so that, although my heart chuckled 
at the slightest attempt at a joke, I regarded the drollest things with so 
demure a countenance, that I gained the credit of being as dull and stupid 
a boy as the whole country could produce. I was sent to Westminster 
School, for my friends thought that, among so many companions as I 
should there meet with, my shyness would disappear, and that I should 
soon become as merry as children ought tobe. I puzzled all my school- 
fellows; for, although it was evident from the progress I made in my 
studies that [ was not stupid, it was acknowledged that I soon learned 
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to row famously, and all agreed that I was an excellent cricketer—my 
quiet physiognomy in the midst of scenes of the most riotous mirth, in 
which I all the time participated with a spirit more glad than theirs, was 
pronounced a bore; and there was not a dunce in the school that did 
not think me more dull than Horace. My face appeared a sort of Dead 
Sea, its gravity was the same at all times. A smile upon my counte- 
nance was as great a novelty as a glimpse of sunshine in Boothia; but 
a laugh wasathingI never dared venture upon: it seemed to be sacri- 
lege, infamy, and a concentration of all things abominable. 

To tell the exact truth, I believe that I never was capable of pro- 
ducing anything resembling a good, hearty, wholesome cachinnation. 
Either I must have been born without the power of laughing, or else, 
from continual disuse, arising as I have stated from a strange and un- 
accountable fear of committing some great error, and from a want of 
that self-satisfaction which brings so many would-be wits into notice, I 
lost the faculty. This was a deprivation the Westminster scholars did 
not understand. They thought with Solomon, that there was a time for 
everything; “‘ a time to laugh and a time to cry,” &c.: and, with re- 
gard to the period first alluded to, they resolved to lose no time in its 
enjoyment; but it was something so much beyond the reach of their 
philosophy to find an individual of their own age apparently so lost to all 
sense of fun as to regard the best jokes and the drollest tricks with one 
sedate and half-miserable expression of countenance, that they could 
scarcely be brought to tolerate it. The consequence was that I was 
obliged to endure an extraordinary share of persecution. I could not 
laugh, and they determined to make me; and with that object in view 
they beat me till I was black and blue; yet, incomprehensible as it was 
to them, I did not evince a greater disposition to laugh after I had been 
thus treated than before. They then agreed to exert all their powers of 
humour to force my risible muscles into their natural application, and 
they narrated all sorts of ludicrous stories, played their most diverting 
tricks, and made themselves as amusing as possible. I listened atten- 
tively, and regarded their proceedings with the highest gratification ; 
but, while the actors in the farce were almost convulsed with laughter, I, 
the only spectator, looked on the scene as demurely as a mute at a 
funeral. 

The young gentlemen, as I have stated, were puzzled. It was a 
mystery they could not develope. But puzzles at schools are common 
things; and mysteries are of daily occurrence. Iwas a sphinx it is 
true ; but the greatest wonders soonest become the most tiresome, espe- 
cially when they are unintelligible; therefore a majority of the scholars 
left off teazing me, and endured my melancholy physiognomy with the 
same kind of feeling they endured the Gradus ud Parnassum, because 
they could not help it. Some there were who would not be deprived of 
the pleasure of tormenting another; but after I had given Sir Harry 
Bounce (who was at that time nearly a head taller than myself) a 
famous threshing for striking me because I would not laugh when he 
desired me, I was left unmolested. This proved that, if I could not 
laugh, I could fight ; which created a favourable impression through- 
out the school. I know that to this day in the minds of many of the old 
Westminsters there is a sort of mystification in their opinion of me. 
They saw me during the fifty-six minutes the battle lasted keep the 
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same unexcited ion of features I had shown mn that wild, witty, 
mad-brained boy Frank Montagu was keeping the class in a roar. - 
the-by how strangely men falsify the expectations of ‘their boyhood ! 
The young baronet i have mentioned became one of the most gallant 
officers in his Majesty’s service ; and Frank—the admirable mimic, and 
the most daring inventor of practical jokes—is now a judge and a distin- 
guished member of the legislature. 

I did not emancipate myself from that shyness, to get rid of which I 
was sent to a public school. Quite the reverse: as I became older, I 

w more diffident. Strangers were my aversion, unless they were re- 
markable for some drollery in person or conversation; and company I 
did not like, except some amusement might be gained from their pro- 
ceedings. But I was frequently banished from social parties at home, 
and rarely invited abroad, because my unfortunate face seemed the anti- 
podes of everything in the shape of pleasure ; and I sat at all the juve- 
nile festivities in which I was expected to, and did most enthusiastically 
share, like the skeleton at an ancient Egyptian feast, reminding those 
around of mortality and hic jacets. But in books I found a fund of 
mirth, which amply repaid me for the dislike of my companions. Never 
shall I forget the day | first opened a volume of Rabelais: my sensations 
were extraordinary. Had any one observed me at the time, he might 
have imegined that I was reading a collection of sermons—my serious- 
ness seemed so profound; but I felt such a delicious titillation of the 
whole frame, and such an intense sense of the ludicrous, that nothing in 
my experience could possibly come near. Then arose a kind of new 
vision that ever afterwards enabled me to see the drollest things in the 
gravest disguises, though wiser people than myself have considered them 
to have been what they represented. Not only did I perceive that Majesty 
deprived of its externals was a jest, but everything moral, political, and 
philosophical, when placed en chemise, assumed a similar appearance. 
Nature became nothing more than a sort of Joe Miller, who, although 
the acknowledged author of many brilliant things, was obliged to father 
a much greater proportion of intolerable bad jokes; and I found— 


‘* Wit in the running brooks, bons mots in trees, 
Humour in stones, and fun in everything.” 


Compared with the extraordinary zest I then experienced for the ridi- 
culous, the sobriety of my deportment seemed so opposite, that I not 
only got the reputation of being a Methodist and a hypocrite as I grew 
towards manhood, but I lost numberless advantages I might have 
gained, had-I possessed the power of exhibiting my real feelings. I 
had however a consolation at all times. Things, however serious they 
looked, afforded me abundant materials for mirth. My father could not 
endure my company. He said my presence always took away every 
hope of enjoyment. I spoiled his best jokes, and destroyed his brightest 
ideas. To him I looked a living representative of the fraternity of blue 
devils—a solemn horror ; therefore he and I seldom met. My mother 
a that I was worthy to become a bishop ; and my apparent me- 
lancholy in her ideas deserved to be enshrined in a mitre. Alas! to my 


shame be it written, I never thought of the church but jocosely ; although 


in point of fact | experienced a perfect consciousness of the holiness of 
its objects, 
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T could not.conscientiously become a member of that profession, the 
sacred duties of which created in me such sensations, and to the great 
_ Surprise of my family I declined studying for its honours... The Jaw 
was then proposed, and it was sagely considered that the face which 
_ would do for. a peep would equally become a Lord Chancellor, . Before 

I made up my mind I determined to form some acquaintance. with, the 
principal writers on the laws. I read Blackstone’s Commentaries, and 
to me nothing had ever appeared so ridiculous—every chapter. was a 
fund of humour. Coke upon Littleton seemed equally droll; and each 
volume of Reports I perused appeared a collection of farces. As I pro- 
ceeded I became more amused. I found jokes in ejectments, a jeu-de- 
mot in a “ preemunire ;”’? and, to make use of a law term, I discovered 
that everything had a tendency “ to wit.” It was impossible to sit 
down seriously to the study of things so facetious—therefore I rejected 
the law as a profession. 

It was about this time I fell in love, and a remarkably comic affair 
it was. Love is, in fact, nothing more than a game at riddles—each 
party attempting to puzzle the other; and a very pretty amusement it 
is. It commences betweeu an individual of each sex by one saying, 
** Riddle me, riddle me, riddle me ree; perhaps you don’t know what 
this riddle may be? When I say hold fast, let go; and when I say let 
go, hold fast.” And they attempt this contradiction till they make a 
mistake, and then follow the forfeits. Great care, though, is generally 
used in playing, and a lady and gentleman often keep it up a long time, 
to their very great delight, without committing an ‘error, Sometimes 
variety is given to the affair by the players quarrelling over the game, 
or they will insist that they said one thing when ye said another, or 
they let go when they ought to have held fast, and then loudly declare 
that the opposite party said the reverse of what was really said; and a 
thousand amusing things of a similar nature occur, which make the 
game particularly interesting. I was about nineteen when I first began 
to play. The first player I met with was apparently a placid, unso- 
phisticated girl nearly my own age, with a form and features very 
prepossessing, who lived with her mother and father, and some half- 
dozen sisters, in a small cottage about a mile from our house. I met 
her at a dance, during which she evinced no repugnance to my melan- 
choly features, and, although IT went through the a ape: of several 
quadrilles like a mummy from the tombs of the Pharaohs, she expressed 
herself delighted with my animation. This I thought droll; but it 
was followed by things much more funny. 

Amelia Thomson and I soon became intimate, and I was in due time 
introduced to Amelia’s papa, a retired barrister who had never had a 
brief; and Amelia’s mamma, a patronising sort of lady who wished to 
be thought a person of some consequence; and Amelia’s half-a-dozen 
sisters, fine strapping girls, with broad shoulders and a horrible in- 
clination for bread and butter. They were all remarkably civil, for Mr. 
Thomson tried to bore me to death by constantly and perpetually 
describing at length his peculiar method of fattening pigs ; Mrs. Thom- 
son attempted to poison me by making me swallow some abominable 
home-made—wine, she called it, but physic it was; and the seven Miss 
Thomsons seemed inclined to worry me into a fever by urging me to 
write in their seven different albums. At that time I never could bring 
myself to refuse any request it was possible for me to grant, and I often 
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endured much unnecessary suffering through wanting sufficient resolu- 
tion to say “No.” In this instance I did not escape. The old gentle- 
man was sitting in an arm-chair in his best wig and coat; the lady of 
the house reclining, with no inconsiderable assumption of dignity, on the 
sofa, had placed me by her side; Amelia sat quiet and shy very near 
me ; and her sisters were busily showing me the beautiful wretched 
drawings and charming trashy nonsense contained in their albums. 
Some refreshments had been placed on a circular table close to the sofa. 

“ Pigs, my dear Sir, pigs are more interesting animals than the vulgar 
imagine,” said the retired Barrister ; and, as he had repeated the obser- 
vation at least a dozen times within the last half-hour, of course I assented 
to his opinion. 

** I’m astonished, Mr. Thomson, you should talk of those dirty crea- 
tures in the best parlour!” observed his spouse, with a look of offended 
majesty that spoke volumes; and then turning to me, with a face all 
smiles and good-nature, said, “* You must take another glass of wine, 
Mr. Wag. I’m sure you like it, and it is Amelia’s own vintage.” 

I had already swallowed, much against my inclination, six glasses of 
the filthy mixture; but to be told that I liked it when I would have 
given anything to have smashed the decanter, and to be informed that 
it was the “ vintage”? (O Jupiter!) of my adored, did not make it 
more palatable: however, politeness suggested the necessity of putting 
the replenished glass to my lips, and then, to mark my feeling towards 
the fair manufacturer, I drained the bumper at a draught. 

* Another glass?” immediately exclaimed Mrs. Thomson, with a 
look of triumph at her daughters, for which, had I dared, I would gladly 
have choked her. “Isn’t it very nice? It’s called Frontignac, and 
Amy shall give you the receipt for making it.” 

“ It’s made of turpentine and aqua-fortis, there’s no doubt about it,” 
thought I. 

y- How do you like this drawing of a butterfly on a rose?’ mildly 
inquired Miss Angelica, showing me something on a bit of paper that I 
thought seoeetbled in a remarkable manner a toad on a cabbage-stump. 

** It’s Nature itself!” I replied. 

“ Amy did it all,” cried Miss Augusta. 

“And Amy did this cottage,” said Miss Rosa, handing it for my 
inspection. ‘The cottage seemed to me as much like a coal-skuttle as 
anything could be. 

** And this bird of paradise, too,’? added Miss Belinda; but if she 
had called it a kangaroo the designation would have been quite as ap- 
propriate. 

“ And she can play ‘ The Battle of Prague’ with both hands,”’ ex- 
claimed the youngest, with a sort of wonder that such an accomplish- 
ment was capes 


** And she can make card-racks, and net purses, and breed silk-worms, 
and write poetry, and + 





“ Never mind, Septima, what your sister can do,” here interposed 
her Mamma. “ Mr, Wag will find out a// her good qualities in time. 
Amy, my love! what is the matter with you? You seem dull,” added 
she, with a very impressive affection. 

Amy gave a sigh. 


“ Ah, poor thing! she is so susceptible,” said Mrs. Thomson em- 
phatically. | 
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Amy fixed her eyes on a gap in the pepper-and-salt carpet. I looked 
as solemn as the Queen Elizabeth done in worsted that hung over the 
mantel-piece. But I was rarely amused. At this interesting period, 
Amelia’s papa, who seemed as if he thought there was nothing in the 
world so important as his system of fattening pigs, suddenly observed— 

“ Mangel-wurzel gives them the gripes, i 

“* Mr. T.!”? exclaimed his dignified spouse, with a look that would 
have awed an emperor. . 

“* My dear, I was only telling the young gentleman “ 

“ Enough !” replied the lady, with a wave of her hand that appeared 
to extinguish all his piggish notions for the time; and then, turning to 
me, in her most insinuating manner, said, “‘ Do take another glass of 
Frontignac !” 

This was sufficient. To prevent being completely poisoned, I sum- 
moned up resolution to look at my watch; seemed surprised it was so 
late, and took a hasty leave of the party. 

There is something in courtship which writers on the moral senti- 
ments have not described. It is the most exquisite piece of foolery that 
life produces, instead of being the serious matter that people imagine. 
Cupid is usually represented blind, but he has only a cast in his eye ; 
and all his worshippers are marked by a similar obliquity of vision. It 
cannot be denied that Love squints, for no lover looks at his mistress 
in a straightforward, matter-of-fact manner. Instead of gazing on her, 
his eyes are on the heavens, and he thinks of angels; and she, instead 
of observing him, has her vision taken up with the principal character 
in her favourite romance, and seesa hero. The insight I had gained 
into the nature of the ludicrous made me regard things in a less round- 
about fashion than is usual with lovers ; and, though I certainly felt a 
pleasure in observing the signs by which my adored was continually 
evincing her kind feelings towards me, it was one that, had I possessed 
the use of the risible muscles, must have ended in laughter. 

I had heard in confidence from her Mamma, who never let slip an 
opportunity of praising Amelia to me as possessing all the enstinal 
virtues, and all her own virtues as well, that the young lady, from feel- 
ings of pure benevolence, meekness, and charity, had voluntarily become 
a gratuitous teacher in the village Sunday-school, and devoted all her 
leisure hours to the task of instructing the young ideas of the juvenile 
population of the neighbourhood. On the earliest occasion I bent my 
steps towards. the school, and was on the point of entering the room 
when I heard an angry voice in loud altercation, mingled with a sort of 
convulsive sobbing that seemed to proceed from achild. I stopped to 
listen, and heard the following dialogue :— 

** C-a-t,’? muttered one of the scholars, with a whimper between 
every letter. 

* Well! and what does c-a-t spell, you stupid little hussy?” fiercely 
inquired her instructress. ‘* Say it this minute, Miss, or I'll beat you 
black and blue.” 

“ C-a-t,” repeated the child more slowly, but with sobs increasing 
in loudness. 

** You obstinate little slut! You’re enough to provoke a saint, you 
are! and if I hadn’t the patience of Job, and the mildness of an angel, 
I should not attempt to enlighten your wretched ignorance.” Then, 
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giving the pupil a shake, which increased the sobbing to a roar, the 
other cried out, “ Tell me what does it spell, or I'll give you such a box 
on the ear.” 

With a convulsive effort the girl endeavoured to make her answer 
audible amid her lachrymose outcry, and said, “ Puss—puss—puss— 
pussy!” 

I heard a blow follow the unfortunate reply that I thought would 
have finally settled the education of the young student; but it only 
elicited a scream which sets description at defiance. 

. Stop that blubbering this instant! or I’ll give you something to cry 
for,” said the teacher, sharply. ‘‘ But it is all for your good, you un- 
grateful jade! Am I not striving all I can do to make you happy? There, 
take thut, and go in the corner,’’ and another spanker was followed by 
another scream. 

< Tommy Tucker,” cried the same voice, “ come and say your read- 
ing lesson.” 

In a few moments [ distinguished the following words, repeated in a 
tone and in a manner which I can only describe by saying that the 
smaller words were given in a high note with pauses of various lengths 
between, and the longer or more difficult words fell rather more than 
an octave lower: the single letters denote an attempt at spelling :— 

“ A wise—son——ma, make, maketh a—glad—f-a-t—fat—h-e-r— 
her fat her 

** Father, you dunce!” 

“* Father ;—but a—foo-fool-foolish son—is—the—h-e-a—hea 

** He, you blockhead !” 

“ He—v-i—vi—heavi—n-e—double s—ness 

Here there was a pause. 

“Well, what does that spell, dolt?”” cried the teacher. 

« Heavenliness 

A box on the ear made the unfortunate Tommy Tucker cry out. 

“‘ Heaviness, you stupid little fool !”? exclaimed his instructress. 

“* Heaviness !”? repeated the boy, rather sotto voce : but here an in- 
terruption took place by a girl crying out :— 

“* Please Governess, Billy Snipes : 

“I’m sure I didn’t!”’ said the boy instantly. 

“What has Billy Snipes done ?” inquired their Governess. 

*‘TIe’s been a pinchin’ of me.”’ 

** Peggy Wobble pricked me with her needle first!”? said the other ; 
and he began to whimper. 

“You plagues, I’ll give it you! and you, Johnny Bolter, you’re play- 
ing at tit-tat-tow with Bobby Bricks, instead of doing your sums; you 
good-for-nothing wicked wretches !”’ 

Hearing a rapid succession of blows, I thought my appearance 
might afford some relief to the little innocents, so I pushed the door 
open and entered the school-room ; and there to my surprise beheld my 
mild, my gentle, meek, and amiable Amelia, whacking away with all 
her might among a parcel of juveniles not much higher than sixpenny- 
worth of halfpence ; while Billy Snipes, and Peggy Wobble, and 
Johnny Bolter, and Bobby Bricks, were, in full chorus, shrinking from 
the punishment. She was so intently engaged in the 


** Delightful task, to rear the tender thought !” 
that I for some moments remained unperceived by her; at last her face 
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all flushed with passion, was turned towards me as her vigorous arm 
was raised to inflict its vengeance on another victim ; and, as she beheld 
me, in a moment her countenance became as gentle as ever, her uplifted 
— was stretched out to shake hands, and in her usual mild accent, she 
said— 

“Ah! Mr. Wag, I am glad you have come to assist me in the 
charming employment of instructing these little dears.” 

Calling the next day at the house, the door was opened by a servant 
in livery, whom I had not noticed before. 

“ Be you the gemman what comes arter Miss Melia? ’cause if you be, 
Missus told me to show you into the garden. Master’s in the pig-stye, 
and Missus and the young ladies be a studying buttonry, I think they 
calls it, in the inghun-bed.” 

I satisfied the matter-of-fact footman that I was the person he imagined, 
and was directed to the garden, through which I walked without seeing 
any one till I came to a sort of summer-house painted green, and fur- 
nished with a variety of execrable drawings, (doubtless the production 
of the seven talented Miss Thomsons,) seats, anda table. I had partly 
closed the door on entering, and was amusing myself by examining 
the daubs on the walls when I heard voices approaching. 

“Mr, Wag is a very serious young man, my dear,” said Mrs. Thom- 
son, “and I have no doubt he will be much gratified by knowing that 
you have become a teacher of the Sunday-school.” 

“But it is so very annoying, Mamma; the children are worse than 
brutes,’ replied my gentle Amelia. 

“Never mind, my love, if it procures you a husband, and one so 
respectable.” 

“T think he is the most stupid young man I ever saw,” remarked 
my affectionate Amelia. 

“ That is not of the slightest consequence, child—consider what an 
estate his father has.”’ 

“T wish I had Amy’s chance,” cried Miss Augusta,—* I would not 
care a fig if he was an idiot.” ° 

“Nor I,” exclaimed Miss Rosa, emphatically. 

** Nor I,” repeated Miss Belinda, in a similar manner. 

“ Nor I,” echoed the others. 

‘You are quite right, girls !”” observed the matron; “ and I am sorry 
to see your sister so little alive to her own interests; I am afraid she is 
still thinking of Mr. Bleedem’s assistant.” 

“ Frederick Aloes is very handsome,” said my devoted Amelia. 

“But Frederick Aloes is a beggar, you foolish girl,’ replied Mamma. 

** And Mr. Bleedem told me that he only has twenty pounds a-year, 
and finds his own tea and sugar,” remarked Miss Augusta disdain- 
fully. 

an ever you mind, Miss,”’ cried myadored, with some asperity; ‘he 
is a gentleman, and that’s more than Mr. Calico’s shopman is, whom 
you are always running after.”’ 

“‘T run after the fellow!” exclaimed the other with more anger than 
surprise. ‘ But you never could speak the truth, therefore m 





** Come—come, I mustu’t have any quarrelling,” here interposed 
Mamma ; “I hope you have both too much good sense to disgrace your 
family by forming alliances so much beneath you. Remember that your 
father’s annuity dies with him, and, if you do not wish to be reduced to 
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poverty, you will assist me in securing Amelia so excellent a husband ; 
and I am sure our dear Amy, out of gratitude, will provide for us all as 
soon as she’s married. I shall leave nothing untried to insure so 
desirable a match, and none of us must hesitate about trifles upon such 
an occasion. Didn’t I tell the young squire that the Frontignac was 
made by Amelia, when you all know it was bought of old Dame Snivvle 
at a shilling a-bottle ; and havn’t I sewed some yellow cloth round. the 
collar and cuffs of one of your father’s old coats, and made John wear it, 
so that Mr. Wag should think we keep a footman in livery? But I 
expect him here every moment; so let us all go into the summer-house, 
or your skins will be freckled by the sun.’”? So saying, she pushed open 
the door, and the whole party instantly beheld me. The consternation 
of the Thomsons was beyond conception. Knowing I must have 
heard their conversation, and that their designs were now hopeless, the 
were too confounded to utter a word ; so, having enjoyed the scene suf- 
ficiently, I very gravely made my bow, and never entered the house of 
the retired barrister again. 

I forget the precise date when I first commenced writing my thoughts, 
but I remember it was occasioned by the inabiliity I found in edchine 
them. The gravity of my countenance deceived all; the most cha- 
ritable considered me a very serious young man; the rest looked upon 
me as a great hypocrite. I found no sympathy with the old or the 
young, for those with whom I could sympathise never attempted to 
assimilate in sentiment with a person whose features were so remarkably 
solemn ; and with those who, regarding my physiognomy as an index to 
my mind, fancied that to my disposition they could * seriously incline,”’ 
I had no feeling in common; I found composition an amazing relief. 
It was a channel for my superfluous humour, and thus I got rid of all 
those droll ideas which were created in me by observing the odd ways of 
the world. In due time I travelled over a great portion of Europe, 
staying wherever there was anything going forward that promised suffi- 
cient entertainment, and I must own that I was delighted wherever I 
went. Could I have laughed, that portion of my existence must have 
been a continued cachinnation; but the deprivation was a mercy, for I 
thus escaped the fate of those ridiculous little babes who have. allowed 
themselves to be tickled to death. I must however acknowledge that 
my deficiency sometimes produced consequences that were anything but 
agreeable; I was obliged to fight a duel with a hot-headed Irishman 
because he fancied from the solemnity of my countenance that I had 
taken offence at his efforts to make himself agreeable, and I escaped 
with a bullet through my hat; and an uncle, from whom I had great 
ne cut me off without a shilling, because he said I obstinately 
refused to laugh at his jokes. Many love affairs were nipped in the 
bud, (some of which would have been far more desirable than the one 
with my Amelia related in the preceding pages,) in consequence of the 
disinclination exhibited by the fair objects of my attachmeut to my 
unsmiling visage. I have no doubt that, if I could have brought these 
people to believe the true state of my peculiar case, I should have 
obtained a more pleasing result; but I could not bring myself to confess 
the truth, for there appeared something so very unnatural in the idea of 
a man not being able to laugh, that I knew the acknowledgment would 
be incredulously received, and treated with derision. People show no 
sense in their distinctions, A man who possesses not the power of 
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shedding a tear is proclaimed a hero; but a pitiable gentleman like 
_ myself, who cannot exercise his risible muscles, is considered worse than 
a brute; for, unfortunately for my reputation, there are “ laughing 
hyenas,” 

To make amends to society for the little entertainment I have hitherto 
afforded, and to prove ihat my natural disposition is not of that serious 
character the deprivation with which I have been afflicted has led my 
friends to imagine, I now intend publishing my observations and adven- 
tures. Jet that unhappy creature, who, to make use of a homely phrase, 
has been made to laugh at the other side of his mouth, take comfort as 
he reads these papers, from the knowledge that they have been written 
by one who envies him so valuable a privilege ; and if he should now be 
provoked into a way of laughing more agreeable to him, I can only Bay, 
as the Duke said to Bottom the Weaver, “ Let him roar, let him roar,’? 


Ha! Ha! 








A DISCOURSE OF BORES. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


I NEVER yet have met with any one who felt, or, at least, would 
acknowledge, the truth of an imitation of himself. To this observation, 
so general as almost to form a rule, even that greatest of imitators, the 
late Charles Mathews, was no exception. With an eye and an ear that, 
in an instant, detected the peculiarities of voice, gesture, and manner 
of all who approached him, he was, seemingly, unconscious of his own ; 
and, with a power of representing those peculiarities, a power which 
produced in him so strong and settled a habit of imitation that he could 
not repeat a phrase, or relate an anecdote of a person, without unwit- 
tingly adopting his voice and manner, yet would he sensitively recoil 
from any attempt made by another to imitate him. A certain mimic 
enjoyed the reputation of ‘ taking him off” successfully ; and, such as 
it was, he deserved it, for the likeness was unquestionable. It was true, 
and free from exaggeration. Mathews, however, saw nothing in it but 
a caricature gross and offensive: he acknowledged nothing as a resem- 
blance but the limping gait (occasioned by his injured limb) which the 
tasteless imitator counterfeited along with his other peculiarities. 
“There,” said Mathews, peevishly, “ that’s what he calls an imitation of 
me, I suppose. Can’t do it—none of ’em can do it—all try, all fail— 
nothing to lay hold of inme. My unfortunate accident, to be sure— 
they all get that, allof’em. D—d unfeeling—call thatimitation? Yet, 
you'll see, he’ll go about, now, and flatter himself he has done it. Stupid 
pump! Dare say he thinks it vastly like—not a bit.” 

Having spoken of Mathews as an /mitator, it is necessary to add a 
word or two, lest it should be supposed I would confound him with the 
class of senseless mimics to which belongs the one I have alluded to, 
Mathews’s imitations of personal peculiarities, excellent as they were, 
were amongst the smallest of his merits, His great and unrivalled 
power, that which enabled him so truly to pourtray character, lay in his 
acute perception of the peculiarities of the mind, and in the faculty 
which he possessed of imitating them. He would study the mind of a 
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man till (so to express it) he could think with his thought. When 
representing the style of conversation of the sage he would utter his 
wisdom ; of the fool’s, his folly. In the mere mimic the highest quality 
we recognise is a knack, or, at the best, a small talent: the spring that 
— poor Mathews was GENIUs. 

ere is another case in support of the position with which I started. 
Being one evening at the theatre, I accidentally took a seat between 
Munden and Jack Bannister. Mathews was giving his imitations of the 
actors. Amongst others he gave a very close imitation of Bannister, as 
Walter, in ‘ The Children in the Wood.’ “ Precious eyes!” said Mun- 
den, in a whisper, and accompanying his words with a nudge ; “ there’s 
our friend Jack, to the life.” On the other side, Bannister, raising his 
thumb to his lips and then dropping it (a habit of his in conversation), 
said—* Hm ?—Eh?—Now what can Charley be at? As I used to 
play that part, I suppose he means it for me, hm? I declare now it’s 
as much like Miss O’Neill as me, hm ?—Eh, Sir?” Presently after- 
wards Mathews gave Munden as Sir Abel Handy. ‘“‘ There, now,” 
said Bannister: “ now, if you please: that’s fine, eh, Sir? very fine. 
There’s no mistaking Joey; hm? eh ?’”—* Precious eyes!” again said 
Munden, in a voice like the very echo of his imitator’s ; “ precious 
eyes ! why doesn’t Mat give that up? Capital imitations all the rest ; 
but he never could touch me in bis life.” 


“O that some pow’r the gift would gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us !” 


These anecdotes were recalled to my memory by a visit I received 
the other morning from an interesting friend, one of the Jack Endless 
tribe, a Prosing Bore*. Like him, Major Drawling is a chapter-and- 
verse man, with the pleasant super-additions of a rigid, immoveable 
countenance, and a dull, heavy, monotonous voice, whereby he is enabled 
to try to their uttermost the powers of human endurance. Amongst 
their other agreeable qualities Bores seem to be endowed with the 
faculty of detecting, with extraordinary accuracy, the time and occasions 
when their company is least of all desirable; and these they invari- 
ably pounce upon when they intend to perform an operation upon you. 
T had long been wishing for a leisure morning to arrange a quantity of 
letters a papers, and the morning in question promised me the desired 
opportunity. Alas! for the resolves of mortal man! I was busily 
occupied, when that wholesale dealer in unimportant details, Major 
Drawling, made his appearance. 

** Glad—a—to—a—find you at home,” said he. 

“* I’m very happy to see you, Major,” said I. [It is some relief to 
my conscience to confess that in saying this I lied like a play-bill.] 
“ Pray take a seat.” 

“ Why—a— no—my—a—dear boy, I haven’t a minute to—a—spare ; 
and—a—what I—a—have to—a—say to you is—a—but an affair of— 
a—two words,” 

1 would not endanger this chance of a speedy relief by repeating my 
request; so I looked at my watch (which marked half-past twelve) and 
remained silent. 

“ However—a—I ll—a—just sit down—a—for a moment.” 





* See the preceding number of the “ New Monthly Magazine.” 
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As the Major slowly placed his hat upon a table, slowly drew off his 
gloves, slowly dra a chair towards the fire, slowly seated himself, and 
slowly put his feet upon the fender (for his motions are as drawling as 
his talk) my heart sank down to my very slippers. My case was as 
clear as it was hopeless: I was doomed to undergo him for the rest of 
the morning. 

“* A—arn’t you—a—well ?” inquired he, as his ear caught a half- 
suppressed groan. I complained of tooth-ache, as courtesy compelled 
me to call the bore-ache I was beginning to suffer. But, as matters 
turned out, I could scarcely have made a more unlucky hit. 

** A—tooth-ache ?—a—I’]l tell you in—a—two words a certain—a— 
remedy for it: the—a—simplest—a—thing in the—a—world. When 
we were at—a—Hythe, in eighteen hundred and—a—twelve, prepar- 
ing to embark for Spain—a—one morning about a quarter past—a—six 
—(it was the—a—twenty-second of July)—I was—a—seized with the 
most violent—a—tooth-ache I ever had in my—a—life. Well—a—lI 
complained of it to—a—Grimes, who was a lieutenant in our—a—regi- 
ment—(I—a—was only a lieutenant myself at that—a—time)—I com- 

plained of it to—a—Grimes, who was afterwards killed at—a—Toulon, 
and whose—a—widow married—a—Jemmy Goggles of the—a—hun- 
dred-and-sixty-eighth. _Well—a—shortly after his—a—marriage—a— 
Goggles—a—exchanged into the—a—hundred-and-eighty-second ; and 
—a—one day at—a—mess, Munchby, who—a—was carving a turkey, 
happened to—a—splash Goggles with the—a—gravy. Well—a—lI 
happened to be dining with the—a—mess on that—a—day, and—a— 
Jemmy Goggles, who was a fiery—a—sort of fellow his—a—father, 
you know, who was in the—a—hundred-and-thirty-fifth—a—killed 
Winks of the—a—hundred-and-ninety-fourth. Now—a—in my opi- 
nion, there was no—a—occasion for their—a—going out; but Jack 
Noggins of the —a—hundred-and-fifty-seventh, who—a—acted as 
Winks’s friend, and who had—a—formerly been in the—a—hundred- 
and-seventy-first—a—Noggins who was rather a hot-headed—a— 
chap——-”” 

** But, Major, the remedy ?”’ 

“ That’s what—a—I’m coming to. Well—a—as I was saying, I— 
a—complained to—a—Grimes, who said—a—lI’ll tell you a certain 
remedy for the—a—tooth-ache. Now—a—Grimes’s father was a den- 
tist at—a—Coventry, where he succeeded—a—Draggers, who was a sort 
of connexion of—a—mine, for my cousin Bob—a—Drawling of the—a 
—hundred-and-forty-third, married a cousin of old—a—Draggers’s, 
who died, poor thing, of the —a—small-pox, and—a ~. 

‘* But, the remedy, Major ?”’ 

“ That’s what I—a—am coming to. Well—a—I complained to— 
a—Grimes, who was so—a—particular about his—a—teeth—that—a— 
one dayhe—a—* * * * *# * * *——” 

Here, falling into a doze, I could distinguish no more. All I now 
heard was a continuous and monotonous draw!|—“ in linked sweetness long 
drawn out,’’—like the humming of ten thousand bees. At length, I was 
aroused from this state of happy unconsciousness by the Major, in 
rather a louder tone, saying— 

“* So—a—Grimes recommended—a—saltpetre.” 
Again I looked at my watch: time, forty minutes past one ! 
“* Now, my dear fellow,” said I, “ | need use no ceremony with you. 
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You may perceive that I am busy; so pray tell me what has occasioned 
me the pleasure of this visit ?”’ i 

“ Why—a—that’s an affair of—a—two words. The—a—Bores, in 
the—a—last number of the—a—New—a—Monthly.” 

* And what of them ?” inquired I. 

“ Why—a—lI think I have—a—guessed them all; and—a—if the— 
a—question be not an ~ one [—a—would ask you whether I am 
right. I should have called—a—yesterday, but—a—having business 
at the—a—Horse Guards, I happened to meet—a—Pogsby—not Jem 
Pogsby of the—a—hundred-and-sixty-sixth, but his cousin, Cornelius 
Pogsby, who is now in the—a—hundred-and-ninetieth-—little Corney as 
we used to—a—call him when he was in—a—our’s. He joined just 
before they—a—changed the—a—colour of our facings, and—a—.. 
Well—-a—Corney used to be a capital fellow; he was the—a—life and 
—a—soul of us; he used to—a—sing a devilish good song; and one 
day—it was three days before the—a—St. Sebastian’s affair—Corney and 
I, and—a—Pops of the—a—Rifles, being ordered to—a—. By the 
by, you—a—know Pops, don’t you ?” 

** T have not the honour of his acquaintance ; neither am I so fortu- 
nate as to know Grimes or Goggles, Noggins or Winks, or any of those 
gallant friends of yours whom you have named tome. Again; as to 
Numbers of Regiments, they present nothing distinctive to my mind. 
By a distinction sufficiently obvious I can tell Cava/ry from Infantry: 
by the colour of his dress I know a guard’s-man from a sharp-shooter 
or an artillery-man ; but that is all. Then, for the alterations in the 
cut of a coat, and the exchanges, and the buyings-in and the sellings- 
out ! Now, consider how much my ignorance concerning points 
so essentia] must detract from the interest of what you are relating to 
me, and come at once to the question.” 

“* But—a—surely, you are acquainted with many men of—a—my 
cloth?” 

** Many; and from what I know of them I heartily wish I were ac- 
quainted with twenty times as many more. But ——” 

“ [—a—agree with you: there are some amongst us who—a—do 
bore one with those—a—matters. For instance, there’s—a—Charley 
Dulldrum of the hundred-and-fiftieth—a—who was in the hundred-and- 
seventieth, till he—a—exchanged into the hundred-and-forty-first. By 
the by, he—a—wants now to effect an exchange for—a—India, and— 
a > 








* Question, question !” cried I. 

** Ay—well—a—as I was saying, I should have called Yesterday if— 
a—I had not met with—a—Pogsby, who—a—* * * # * # # #” 

Asthe clock struck four, the Major, having walked me nine times 
round the enclosure in St. James’s Park, and treated me with a repetition, 
in detail, of the conversation which had passed between him and his 
friend Pogsby, of the hundred-and-ninetieth, he—Laus Deo /—came to 
the purpose of his visit. It was simply this. By Dunderhead, Von 
Schtrummundwarbleheim, Harry Index, Sir Neddybray Cackle, Nat. 
Narrative, and Jack Endless, the Major fancied that it was intended to 
designate those respectable individuals Jackson, Johnson, Thompson, 
Wilson, Robson, ne Simpson. I assured him that he was totally mis- 


taken in his conjecture: that they were none of them intended as por- 
traits of individuals ; but were ideal representations of classes. 
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“* Well—a—”’ said Drawling, “ they—a—fit them, at any rate. But, 
of all the—a—bores, to me the most insufferable is Jack Endless, the-— 
a—Prosing Bore. Now, my—a—dear fellow, I’ll help you to a bore : 
but—a—mum’s the word: I’ll-—a—introduce you to—a—my friend 
Charley Dulldrum, of the hundred-and-fiftieth, and—a—there you will 
rs ready made to—a—your hand, a fine specimen of th thtary 

ore.” ’ 

Head-ache, a fit of indigestion, and a lost morning were the conse- 
quence of this visit. Yet in such a case, the law can do nothing to 
help one ! 

The phrase “ bored to death’ is more than a mere manner of speak- 
ing*, for it involves a possibility ; to be “* bored to madness” is shashataly 
literal. Here is a case in proof. 

Some years ago an old man appeared at the Mansion House, with a 
boy of twelve or fourteen years of age, in charge of a constable, The 
boy was placed at the bar, and the old man was desired to state his com- 
plaint. The latter, trembling from head to foot, and shaking his clenched 
hands, stared wildly around him; and then, turning towards the Lord 
_ Mayor, he thus addressed him :—— 

** Please your Majesty-———”’ 

‘* Your Lordship,”’ said the clerk, correcting him. 

“ Yes, your Lordship.” 

** Not to me, Sir,’’ said the clerk, sharply; “address yourself to my 
Lord Mayor.”’ 

** Now, my good man, what is your charge against that boy ?”’ inquired 
the Lord Mayor. 

“My Lord, my Lord,” replied the old man, in a tone of mingled rage 
and grief, “I’m going mad.” 

“I’m sorry for you,” said his Lordship, “ but, if that is all, this is not 
the place you ought to come to. What have you to say against that boy ?” 

That’s it, my Lord ; I’m going mad ; /e’s driving me mad, my Lord, 
he’s driving me mad,”’ 

* Driving you mad! what is it he does to you?” 

* My Lord, my Lord,” cried the old man, “he calls me Tiddydoli, 
he calls me Tiddydoll.” 

This was putting the gravity even of a Lord Mayor to a severe test ; 
but though all else who were present, and had no character for such a 
quality to maintain, laughed heartily, his Lordship kept his countenance 
in a manner befitting his exalted station, 

“Tf this is all you have to say against the lad,” said the Lord Mayor, 
‘it is a very foolish piece of business, and you must go away.” 

“ Foolish, my Lord! what, when he calls me 7iddydoll? O, my 
Lord, you can’t feel for me, if you have never been called 7iddydoll. 
He has called me 7iddydoll every day—many times a-day—now going 
on for four months, and I can’t bear it any longer; indeed, I can’t bear 
it. I shall go mad, I shall go mad.” . 

“ He is an impudent fellow ; but all I can do for you is to advise you 
to keep out of his way.” 





* I might say facon de parler, but I will not: because the use of slip-slop French, 
either in speaking or writing—and one has, now and then, met with it, even in a 
book—is a bore. Society ought to rejectit. ‘To be only wlerated upon occasion, a 
very strong case ought to be made out for its defence. 
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“T can’t my Lord, I can’t; I would if I could, my Lord; but he 
lives in our alley, and [ can’t keep out of his way.” 

“Then, the next time he annoys you by calling you Tiddydoll, give 
him a good thrashing, and see what effect that will have.” 

“It’s of no use, my Lord; I have thrashed him, but he only calls me 
Tiddydoll the more for it.” 

“* Now, really, my good man, you must go away. I cannot waste 
more time upon such a frivolous affair—Remove him,” said the Lord 
Mayor to one of the officers in attendance. 

“One moment,” cried the old man, “onlyone moment. I want law, 
all I want is law, my Lord.” 

** Pooh, pooh ! nonsense! the law can do nothing to help you.” And 
the order to remove him was repeated. 

The poor old man, staring incredulously at the Lord Mayor, said in a 
tone of astonishment—“ What! I am being called Tiddydoll till it is 
driving me mad, and the law can do nothing to help me! Can’t it?” 
(and he added, imploringly) “ are you sure it can’t, my Lord??? An 
officer was leading him out of the room, when the poor old fellow, 
bursting into tears and clasping his forehead with his hands, cried, in a 
tone of agony—“ Then God must help me, or I must go to Bedlam. 
If I’m called Tiddydoll any more, I shall go mad, {1 shall go mad.” 

The Lord Mayor, after rebuking the constable for taking so ridiculous 
a charge, gravely told the lad that, if ever again he called the old man 
Tiddydoll, or worried him in any other manner, he should surely be 
hanged, or transported for life, at the least. The boy, falling upon his 
knees, and blubbering lustily, assured his admonisher that he “* never 
would worry old Tiddydoll again.” 

This is no fiction; nor is it difficult to conceive the total derange- 
ment of a debile mind by the irritating power of a petty, but oft-repeated, 
annoyance. The strongest intellects are not wholly bore-proof. If, in 
one of those paroxysms of frenzy into which he was goaded, the poor 
old fellow had strangled his tormentor, surely, surely, a jury of any 
twelve honest men must have returned a verdict of Justifiable Bore-icide. 
Heavens !—Had the Demon of Temptation thrust this unlucky thought 
into my head whilst I was writhing under the fourth hour of Major 
Drawling, upon my word, now, it might have produced very unpleasant 
consequences. 

Whatever may be the case in other great capitals; whatever may be 
the case in our own provincial cities ; or in towns large or small ; or in 
boroughs, or villages, or hamlets ; it is an undeniable fact that, in Lon- 
don, a man cannot have everything exactly his own way. I shall not 
stop to inquire into the causes of this imperfection in our social arrange- 
ments; nor to argue the point whether some other individual, or more, 
of our million and a half, might not, occasionally, be put to a trifling in- 
convenience if the case were otherwise. But, leaving those considera- 
tions to the statesman, the political-economist, or to whomsover else they 
may more immediately concern, I repeat the fact that, in London, a man 
cannot have everything exactly hisown way. From this it results that, 
in London, there are a few discontented people—people who have griev- 
ances to complain of ; and as every man’s grievance is an affair of para- 
mount interest and, importance to himself, it is quite clear that it must 
be equally so toeverybody else. Hence the Aggrieved, or Complaining 
Bore. 
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The Complaining, or Aggrieved Bore, is never h but when he 
is i a lane is to him like the air he Senthed : without 
it he would die. ‘The smallest will serve his purpose, but a grievance 
he must have; and if it will afford him but.a slight pretext for a 
“* Correspondence ”’ he is the happiest miserable dog alive. Jeremiah 
Grunter is one of those. The other day 1 met Grunter in the street. 
He dragged me under a door-way, and his first words were—‘ Of 
course you have heard of my grievance. I never complain; but this is 
a special case, and I’ll appeal to you. If it concerned none but myself 
the world should hear nothing of it, for I hate to complain ; but I do it on 
account of the public.’’ [Be it observed that the thorough-going com- 
plainer is never actuated by self-interested motives: patriot like, the 
public good is his sole object.) ‘‘ There never was such an outrage 
committed on private property; and redress I will have, though I should 
be forced to petition parliament on the subject: redress [ will have, I 
say, or England will no longer be a country fit to live in.” 

I expected at the least to hear that his house had been forcibly en- 
tered by the military and its contents carried off. 

** But that you may thoroughly understand the case,” continued he, 
*¢ T will read yow all the papers connected with it.” 

He drew from his pocket a huge bundle of papers carefully tied with 
red tape. This was an awful proceeding. I endeavoured to escape 
from him on the plea of a business-appointment of some importance ; 
but in vain. He twined his arm about mine, and compelled me to 
remain, The reading was inevitably to be inflicted upon me, and I 
was unprovided even with pistols for my defence*. 

‘* Now,” said Grunter, “ since, as you say, you have not heard of m 
grievance, [ must, first of all, furnish you with the Lotte Landing 
from the Calais steamer, at Dover, some weeks ago, I followed my lug- 
gage into the Custom-house. In reply to the inquiry of one of the 
officers as to whether I had anything with me liable to duty, I said, 
‘ No—nothing at all.’ I quite forgot two unopened bottles of eau-de- 
Cologne at the bottom of one of my trunks, and which had accidentally 
got concealed under some linen. Well, Sir, the officer, discovering 
them, seized them. I remonstrated; I argued the point with him for 
half an hour; but all to no purpose. He said he was justified in the 
proceeding. I could get no redress. Well, Sir, not upon my own 
account, but in fulfilment of a great public duty, I resolved that the 
affair should not rest there. I then desired to see the Comptroller, I 
was shown into his room. I stated my case—remonstrated against the 
seizure—argued the point with him for another half-hour. All in vain, 
Sir !—I could get-—no—redress. He said the officer was perfectly justi- 
fied in acting as he had done. However,’ that did not satisfy me; so I 
made up my mind that the affair should not rest there. These are the 
facts; and t will venture to say that a case of greater hardship never—” 





* M——., the dramatist, was once met in St. James’s Park by Fitzgerald, the 
poet, of “‘ Rejected Addresses ” celebrity. “‘ My dear M ,’ cried Fitzgerald, 
“were you at the Literary Fund Dinner yesterday ?”—* No,” replied M——, 
—* Then you did not hear me recite my poetical address ?’—* No,” You are 
a lucky fellow in meeting me now,” cried F., “ for I happen to have a copy of it 
with me. Here it is, and I'll recite it to you at once.”—* At your peril, Fitz,” 
said M——; “I have pistols in my pocket.”—This may serve as a passing speci- 
men of the Literary Bore. 
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“ Mr. Grunter,”’ said I, interrupting him, “ if the seizure of a couple 
of bottles of eau-de-Cologne—a matter of three or four shillings 
at the utmost—be the whole of your grievance, you are, oop to my 
humble judgment, giving yourself more trouble, and occasioning for 

greater ance, than the thing is worth.” 

** It is not the value of my property, Sir,” said Grunter, (“* for—my 
—property—1 is)—but the ro principle involved in the ea 
I am contending for. I am fulfilling a great public duty. Well, Sir; 
I am neither captious nor punctilious, and I hate to complain ; but, not 
being satisfied with the verbal decision of the Comptroller, which is no 
document—and, intending to adopt ulterior Leacaill gs, a document I 
must have—I resolved to have his decision in black upon white. I go 
to the Ship Hotel and write to him. And now, Sir, for the Corre- 
spondence,” 

Whilst drawing the uppermost paper from the bundle and unfolding 
it, he said, “ This is No. 1. Firm, yet, I flatter myself, temperate ; 
and so precise in terms as (at least one would have thought so) to force 
an explicit reply. But, stop; it is beginning to rain. ere is a 
gate-way opposite; we shall be better shelt there.” And thither, 
spite of resistance, was I dragged. 

* And now for No. 1,” said Grunter. ‘“‘ Ahem! ahem! 


* Dover, Ship Hotel, 4th Dec., 1837. 
** To the Comptroller of Her Majesty’s Custom-House, at Dover. 


Sir,—At about half-past one o’clock this day I landed at Dover, from 
the Britannia (steamer), which left Calais at about half-past ten o’clock. 
My luggage—(consisting of a valise, or portmanteau of black leather, 
having my name (Jeremiah Grunter, Esq.) engraved on a brass-plate at 
one of the sides; a large black leathern trunk, with double-rows of gilt- 
copper nails along the edges, and the initials J. G. within an oval (also 
in gilt-copper nails) on the top; a night-bag, a writing-case, a hat-box, 
and a brown silk umbrella)—was carried to the Custom House. In the 
black leathern trunk (marked J. G. as aforesaid) were two bottles of 
eau-de-Cologne, each wrapped in a paper, bearing the signature of Jean- 
Marie Farina ; and being together of the value (according to the present 
rate of exchange) of 2s. 94d. These were seized (illegally, as J humbly 
think) by an officer who, in answer to my inquiry, informed me his name 
was Nicholas Clutch. I remonstrated, at the lime, against the seizure ; 
but, being unable to obtain redress of the grievance, I requested an in- 
terview with you. The result of this interview was a declaration, on 
your part, that ‘ the oflicer was perfectly justified in acting as he had 
done.’ These, I am confident, were your words, as J wrote them down 
immediately on leaving you. 

** Now, Sir, I request the favour of your stating to me, IN WRITING, 
whether you persist in bearing out the officer ‘ as perfectly justified in 
acting as he did.” And, further, I must in gentlemanlike fairness in- 
form you, that, unless you instantly order the restitution of my property 
(as above described), value 2s. 94d., I shall memorialize the Lords of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury upon the subject. “ T am, Sir, &c. 





“ To this,” continued my friend with the grievance, “ I received the 
following evasive, unsatisfactory reply—No. 2. 
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“© Custom House, Dover, 4th Dec. 183°, 

“ Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of yours of 
this date, In reply thereto 1 have the honour to‘inform you, that I can 
only repeat the ‘answer which I had the honour of giving you this morn- 
ing. ** T have the honour to be, &e,’? 


** Now,” said Grunter, “ as I said before, I am neither punctilious 
nor captious; but when I find all the strong points of my letter cau- 
tiously-avoided—and I took remarkable pains in writing that letter—I 
will appeal to you, or to any man of common sense, whether I coudd let 
the matter rest there. Ridiculous to think such a thing. Well, Sir, 
although I was anxious to get to town, my wife being very ill, I resolved 
to remain that night at Dover, in the hope of, at least, ere my griev- 
ance redressed. I then wrote this—No. 3; which I think you will 
allow to be a trimmer. Ahem! ahem! 


“* Sir,—When one gentleman writes to another and requests a distinct 
and explicit reply to a plain question, it is, I trust, not too much to 
expect compliance with such request. I do not pretend to know what 
may be the FasHion at Dover; but this I po Know, that in London 
COMMON couRTESY would * * * * * * ,” 


A letter of four closely-written pages (in which all the cutting words 
were scored and double scored) brought the following—No. 4. 


**To Jeremiah Grunter, Esq. 


** Sir,—For a reply to your second letter, I have the honour to 
refer you to my first. “ T have the honour, &c.” 


** Now, what do you think of that, Sir? No redress! Of course I 
could not let the matter rest there ; so the instant I returned to town, I 
drew up this Memorial to the Commissioners of the Customs—respect- 
ful but firm. Ahem!” 

I had the gratification of listening to an interesting document consist- 
ing of nine folio pages, complaining of the illegal seizure of two bottles 
of eau-de-Cologne, and vituperating the conduct of the officer and his 
chief at Dover. To this, after a lapse of four weeks, Grunter received a 
reply, to the effect that, the seizure having been perfectly legal, the 
Commissioners could not interfere in the business, 

“* Now, Sir,” said Jeremiah, ‘I think you wi// admit that a case of 
greater hardship than this is not to be cited. Of course I could not let 
the matter rest there; so I drew up this Memorial to the Lords of the 
Treasury—manly, energetic, yet temperate. Ahem! Ahem!” 

This Memorial, which was to the same effect as the other, but of 
nearly twice its length, and which impugned the conduct not of the 
Dover people only, but of the Commissioners of Customs also, was re- 
plied to, after a delay of six weeks, in nearly the same terms as the 
former, 

‘* And, now, what say you, Sir? Itis a case of hardship not to be 
paralleled in the annals of oppression. A grievance like mine unre- 
dressed! Of course I could not let the matter rest there ; so I sat up 
two whole nights and copied out the whole of the correspondence and 
the memorials. These, accompanied by a Junius-like letter, J sent to 
the ‘Times’ for insertion: the whole being headed, ‘vio.ent, 
ILLEGAL, ARBITRARY, AND UNJUSTIEIABLE sEIzURE!!!’ Well, Sir; 
you would think that my public-spirited communication would haye been 
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eagerly inserted. But, no; there never was a case of such flagrant in- 

justice! Judge of my horror and consternation, when, next morning, 

instead of finding my case in the paper, there were merely two or three 

aaa amongst the Notices to Correspondents. The venal rascals ! Ahem ! 
em !’ 

“Does J. G. seriously expect us to devote rive of our columns 
(which his communication would occupy) to a trumpery case of not the 
slightest public importance? Besides, his gross, intemperate, disre- 
spectful attacks upon what he calls ‘the Dover folks, the Custom folks, 
and the Treasury folks,’ would render us liable to prosecutions for 
libel. If he be resolved upon exposing his folly by the publication 
of his ‘case’ in our columns, it must be paid for as an advertisement : 
and, even then, all the offensive passages must be expunged.” 

**The illiberal villains!” cried Jeremiah; “ but I’ll make them 
repent it: I'll punish them for it: I’lI1—I’ll—d——wme if I don’t take 
in the ‘Chronicle’ instead of it, and we shall see how they will like 
that. To treat such a grievance contemptuously! Of course I cannot 
let the matter rest where it is. It has already put me to an expense of 
nearly sixty pounds, to say nothing of loss of time, sleepless nights, 
wear and tear of temper. But I have a public duty to perform; and, 
here "% 

Saying these words he thrust his bundle of papers into the pocket 
from which he had taken it (Heaven be praised! thought I), and at the 
same time drew from the other a parcel consisting of fifty or sixty folio 
sheets tied together, at one corner, like a lawyer’s brief. The hope of a 
release afforded by one movement was thus dispelled by the other. 

“ Here, Sir, is a little document which will make my Lords of the 
Treasury shake in their shoes. No redress, indeed! This is a memo- 
rial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. A tickler, I promise you. I 
wrote to him to request the honour of a private interview on a subject 
of great fiscal importance; it is granted for three o’clock to-day: so not 
only shall I present this document to him, in person, for his deliberate 
and leisure consideration, but also acquaint him with many of the 
minor details of my grievance. Ahem! ahem!’ 

Those preparatory “‘ Ahems!”? were worse to bear than ever the 
sharp north wind which was piercing directly through the gateway, and 
bringing the rain and sleet along with it. 

It is a wise provision of Providence that all things shall come to an 
end; and not amongst the smallest of its benefits is it that the Jere- 
miads of a man with a grievance are not excepted from the rule. 

“ There !”’ said Grunter, as with a satisfied air he replaced the memo- 
rial in his pocket; “ I flatter myself there will be no resisting that.” 

“ But should that also fail, Mr. Grunter?’’ said I. 

* Fail! why, then, of course, I shall not let the matter rest there—a 
case of such unparalleled hardship!—lI’ll have it brought before Par- 
liament.”’ 

* And, should that fail, you must let the matter rest there,”’ said I. 

** No; it shall not rest there,” cried he ; for then—(it is not for the 
sake of the two-and-ninepence-halfpenny )—I’ll raise Heaven and Earth 
but I will have redress for my grievance.” 








** A little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” says Pope. However this 
may be, it is beyond a doubt that a little knowledge is sometimes made 
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to be an insufferably disagreeable thing. And this reflection brings me 
to— 

The Superficial Bore.—Of this class I know no better specimen than 
Sam Smatter. Smatter has read several, if not all, of “ Blair’s Ser- 
mons,” and he is an intrepid disputant in Theology: he has studied 
“‘ Every Man his own Lawyer,” and will decide you the Small and 
Attwood cause in a twinkling. He talks oracularly about hydrogen 
and oxygen; nitrates, muriates, carbonates, and sulphates; the gases, 
the acids, and the alkalis: though not always, perhaps, applying the 
terms with an exactness that would satisfy a Faraday. He isagrees 
with many philosophers concerning the nature of the electric fluid, and 
has made up his mind as to the true cause of magnetic attraction. And 
why should he not ? or he has studied Pinnock’s “ Chemical Catechism” 
to very little purpose. Having qualified himself in astronomy by an 
attendance at two lectures on a Transparent Orrery, he bandies the sun, 
moon, and stars, as if they were so many cricket-balls; is not quite 
satisfied with the received theory of the tides; regrets that he is com- 
pelled to differ from Newton concerning the principle of gravitation ; 
and (modestly confessing that, like Copernicus and Galileo, he may be 
ridiculed as a visionary for his notions, when, in fact, he is only a little 
in advance of the age) he sees clearly the practicability of catching a 
comet, provided he could but find the means of putting a little salt upon 
its tail. Smatter has read Goldsmith’s abridged histories, and will 
talk by the hour of the various policy of the Grecian States; will en- 
lighten you as to the true causes of the decline of the Roman Empire ; 
and settle’ for you every disputed point in English history in a manner 
the most satisfactory, It is true that, owing to the profusion of materials 
which he has accumulated in his mind, he will occasionally fall into the 
trifling error of confounding one event, or one person, with another, For 
instance: he thinks Brutus was perfectly justified in expelling the Tar- 
quins from Rome; but that there was no necessity for his destroying 
Julius Cesar. He is thoroughly satisfied it was with a malicious inten- 
tion, and not by accident, that Wat Tyler slew William Rufus in the New 
Forest; and that Charles the First carried matters too far when he 
insisted on levying pin-money. He is tolerably well read in “‘ Enfield’s 
Speaker ;” and, thus prepared, he will criticise, in a dashing, off-hand 
style, every English author from Shakspeare and Milton to Byron and 
Campbell—from Addison and Johnson to Southey and Scott. When 
in Paris, he walked three times up and down the Louvre, with a cata- 
logue in his hand and a hired guide at his side; and now he will 
babble of Raphael and Titian, Correggio and Claude, of colour and chiar- 
scuro, breadth, depth, light, and shade, with all the intrepidity of igno- 
rance. But Smatter’s chief source of information is the “ Penny 
Magazine :” from this he crams ; and the ve portion of his talk, 
throughout a whole week, will be of Machiavel, Monkeys, or Maccaroni ; 
the building of the Pyramids, or the mode of making mouse-traps; the 
structure of the human mind, or the anatomy and habits of fleas, ac- 
cording to the contents of his last number. 

From the Superficial Bore, who is constantly thrusting into your face 
his little farthing candle of knowledge, which sheds just light sufficient 
to render visible his own ignorance—from the Superficial Bore, as 
from all other Bores, deliver us! * 


April,—voL, Lil, NO, CCYIII, 20 
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A LEGEND OF A COMMITTEE OF PAVIOURS. 


“ You are not wood—you are not sfones—but men.” —Julius Cesar, 


. . - e e . * 

“ (‘ONTRACT vor DUST ann ASHES,—Sr. Maatin-in-rue-Fieivs.—The 

committee for paving, &c., of the above pore will meet on Friday, the 18th 
day of March instant, at six o'clock in the evening precisely, in the Vestry-room, to 
receive Tenders from persons willing to Contract for removing the Dust and Ashes 
from the houses, &c., within this parish, for one or three years, from Lady-day next. 
—Particulars and printed form of tenders may be had upon tion to their sur- 
veyor, Mr. A. B , No. 38, St. Martin’s-lane, between the hours of nine and 
five o'clock. The committee do not bind themselves to accept the lowest tender. 
The expense of the estimates, and making out the contracts to be paid for by the 
contractor. None but the printed form of tender will be received, nor will any 
tender be received after the hour appointed for the meeting of the committee. 

“J.F , Clerk to the Committee.” 
Morning Chronicle, March, —38. 


« This is a legend, remarkably old ! 
And therefore it seems that it may be re-told.”-—-Modern Péay. 


“* Dusr and Ashes!’ Holla!” cries Death ; 
And he turns, with a groan . 
And a sigh, on his throne,— 
Built of bone upon bone ; 

And takes out his glasses, and holds his no-breath, 

As he puts them before the two hollows, where eyes 

In Lovers look love, and in Courtiers look lies ; 

And he seems, for a skeleton, wondrously wise. 

Then he presses his thin bamboo-fingers with pain 

*Gainst the bony brow, that is empty of brain ! 

And reads the advertisement over again. 

“ A contract !—odds bobs !— 
Why, this smells of jobs— 

* Dust—and Ashes !’— My province invaded ! 

Dare any one dabble in what I have traded ? 

’Sdeath !" and his lipless grinders he gnashes, 

And mutters of pilfer’d dust and ashes. 

“ T’'ll see into this ;—I'll strangle—I’ll strip, 
Arrant, the Clerk that invites the Purveyor— 
And Mr. A. Thirstall, the cursed Surveyor.” 

And his elbow-joints click the joints of his hip, 
‘As he leaves his throne, determined to go 
Up to Town, in a trice, from his palace below. 

So he wraps his fleshless ribs in a cloak, 

And looks like “ a one” of earth's business-folk— 

Wears gloves—a cravat, 
And a gossamer hat; 
And he soon appears—in the dusk, not the dark— 
At the office-rails of the Vestry Clerk, 
And begs to know on what terms he must 
Deal with St. Martin’s for “ Ashes and Dust!” 











The day was waning—the Clerk was alone— 

The light was thick, and the room was gloomy ; 
The parish candle had not yet shone, 

And St. Martin’s books look’d dull and doo my 
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And the scratch of the pen of the near-sighted man, 
As he scrawl'd in some words, on a printed plan— 
Was the only sound that again and again 
Jarr’d on the dull ear of Silence then, 
Yes—the busy Clerk was so rivetted down 
To his works for cleansing his part of the town, 
That he did not, at first, through the dim rails hear 
Death’s business voice, so strange and clear— 
Till the question put, in a louder tone, 
By the cloak’d and gossamer’d Thing of Bone— 
The Clerk look’d up with a face of fear— 
And, he couldn’t tell why, 
But his heart and his eye 
Shrunk as the queries stept into his ear! 
And he ne’er, in the tall, or the short, or the slender, 
Or the rude, or robust— 
Who contracted for dust— 
Found anything tell him so truly what fear is ; 
Or that—touching the matters of contract and tender— 
So queer’d him to answer the Gentleman’s queries 


The Clerk as he trembles—the Clerk as he quails— 
Peeps thro’ the yellow partition rails, 
And gives out the blanks, as his duty it is— 
At the latest hour—at five o’clock— 
And he feels his heart go knicketty-knock, 

As the gloved hand takes the instructions from Ais : 
It strikes a chill that gives life to a start, 
And his blood runs tumultuously back to his heart ; 
And he feels very truly as if he must © 

Make a nice little heap of St. Martin’s dust— 

As a sample of what the Contractor must heed 

If he and the Paving-Committee agreed. 

But the Clerk—his eyes buried deep in his books, 
As though those eyes were fix’d there by hooks— 
He rumples the blank forms of tender—and so on, 
Till his heart’s tide proceeds as usual to flow on :— 
And the man in the cloak not another word spoke, 
But, muffling the papers his robe underneath— 

Away to his palace— 
All brim full of malice— 
Departed that awful Contractor—O.Lp Degatn! 


The Clerk was unsettled—the Clerk couldn’t see— 
He left Mr, Thirstall’s as sad as could be :— 
He sigh’d in his lodgings—and couldn't take tea ! 
His wife pertinaciously ask’d him what ail’d him— 
He knew not—he only knew something had quail'd him ! 
He wouldn’t play cribbage—the candle burnt va}. .r— 
He couldn't read yesterday evening's paper :— 
And he went, with a maze and a burr in his head— 
With awe, and without a Welch-rabbit, to bed! 
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Death sat him down in his dark boudoir, — 
With a candle rouge, and his tablets noir,— 
And, conning the papers with thoughtful air, 
He jotted objections here and there, 

And made remarks 

Against those of the Clerk’s, 
As to what was hard, and what was unfair ;— 
And, testing the matter with all his senses, 
Death rang his bell for his Amanuensis : 
And he motion'd him then, with his hollow look, 
To enter the whole in the Doomsday-book !— 
Extent of district—and numbers—and date— 
The names of Churchwardens, present and late— 
The Paving Committee—the two Overseers— 
The term of the contract, for one or three years— 


Arrant, the Clerk of the Vestry—and Thirstall, 


Surveyor—the day of the meeting —March eighteen — 
When he at the vestry must surely be waiting ; — 
And, this being done by the Imp, as directed, 

He read it, and some slight omissions corrected, 


And he mutter’d the names of all parties—and Cursed all! 


Death’s tender was now fairly fill’d up—sent in— 
And his terms were so nicely contrived they could not 
Avoid being chosen right out of the lot ; 

And his two securities—Famine and Sin!— 

Were ready to back him, to go stitch through 

With all the dust-work he contracted to do— 

And to rid the parish of all its stuff 

And ashes, in goodly time enough ! 

And Death—making sure he should have the job— 

Took his nickname-watch with an air from his fob, 

And minuted down, in his book sublime, 

Against every man’s name, his removal time ! 


On comes the eighteenth of March—the day 
When the tenders are open’d—the party approved, 
As the one by whose aid were to be removed 
The dust and ashes (they wouldn't say clay). 
Famine and Sin 
Waited within 
On Death, in his strange and muffled attire ; 
And they look'd, as they gazed 
At each other, dull—mazed— 
Consumed by their own dun gaze of fire! 


The Committee sat ; and the cloaked Thing 
Attended his written offering, 
With his sureties two— 
Approved true, 
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Death—Sin—and Famine—Earth-surety bring ! 
The papers are sped, 
Examined and read— 

The Paving Gentlemen take their Contractor. 

_ And Gain is their spirit,—and Death their Factor. 

The Committee sign’d—and signing shiver’d— 
Cold they were not (as they dissembled). : 

They seal'd—and paled—as they “ deliver’d” 
Their “ act and deed,” and again they trembled. 

—Death sign’d in his glove 
With a look of love, 

And yet, oh yet, with a sneer of grinning ! 
And when, all completed the contract show’d, 
The bony cheeks of Death almost glow’d— 

And he smiled a smile—ghastly yet winning, 
And he look’d at the board with a fearful lust, 
As he number’d his heaps of destined dust. 





The very same, day—Mr. Bodkin is — 

A Committee-man,—and he tries a pill ;— 

But within a week—all closed are his sashes— 

And Death has to send for some dust and ashes 
Mr. More—Mr. Hore,— 
Are soon both no more, 

Parish officers fade like the cowslips in spring ; 
The Sexton breathes thickly— 
The Beadle dies quickly— 

The Clerk from his dark little office takes wing ; 
Old! Middle aged! 
Perish—as paged ! 

The Contractor unsparingly looses his string !— 
At the bidding of Death, 
Pick’d parochial breath 

Goes—from each form like a boded thing ! 


Oh Death !—who had had _his mind so nettled, 
And his prospects, as he apprehended, unsettled, 
By any rash men—any given Committee— 

Of borough, or district, or suburb, or city, 

Opening to mortals tasks, awful and murk, 

For doing his dreadful Eternity-work ! 

That he made it a point in his perilous mind, 

The moment the Contract was mutually sign’d, 

Of Ashing the whole of the Parish Powers, 

And allotting the sellers their Dusty hours ! 

And oh! he made such a deadly rout, 

That, when the full term of his three years was out, 
Orphans and widows bewail’d the beloved— 

And the parish found Death his hard Contract had proved, 
And the Dust and the Asuzs were all removed ! 








J, H.R. 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE, 
ON THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


The Colonel. “The River and the Desert,” by Miss Pardoe.—This 
is a series of letters written to a personal friend in the familiarity of 
personal recollections. The fair author, already so well known to the 
public by her “City of the Sultan,” made the South of France her 
route to the Mediterranean, and the present volumes are the result of 
her remarks made on the journey, and made with the simplicity, ease, 
and freedom of intimate correspondence. 


The Barrister. The Rhone and the Chartreuse are objects which 
would naturally attract the eye of a writer like Miss Pardoe, fond of the 
picturesque, and with ability for its description. The only fear, in all 
such cases, is, that the description may fail of interest by substituting 
formality for force, and extravagance for nature. But this hazard is 
avoided by the nature of letters, interrupted from day to day, resumin 
the subject when new views had thrown it into a new light, an 
mingling the topics of the moment with the purpose of the volume. 


The Doctor. Like everything else described by.this lively lady, sea- 
sickness has the honour of her attention. Though not the first time of 
her having been in a packet, she evidently receives the mal de mer with 
none of the welcome of an old acquaintance. Obviously expecting no 
rough treatment from so brief a transit as the Channel, she seems to 
have been equally perplexed and surprised by the novelty of the visita- 
tion. It had wngellealld broken in upon her in the moment of com- 
mencing an epistle to a favourite. In another moment the words danced 
before her eyes, the table appeared to be escaping through the cabin- 
windows, and all efforts at heroism were found to be hopeless. Strange 
noises were in her ears, her brain swam, her eye-balls burned, body and 
mind were prostrated together, and the heroine yielding to the necessity 
of affairs, was carried to her pillow. A more graphic description of this 
general scourge to the spirit of adventure has not been given, brief as it 
is, since the days of Hippocrates. 


The Colonel. Miss Pardoe, among other clever things, gives us a 
capital illustration of sovereignty, of all passions the most universal, 
long-lived, and extravagant. Three-fourths of all lunatics imagine 
themselves to be kings, a tolerable proof of the propensity to power 
which must have occupied so much of their thoughts before they became 
at once mad and candid. In the bay of Marseilles lie three or four little 
islands; on Ratoneau, one of them, some years ago, there was a little 
fort, with a garrison of invalids ; one of the garrison was a brave old man, 
who had once or twice before been under confinement as insane. In 
the little island, it was probably thought that his insanity could not do 
much harm if it returned; and in the fort he performed his duties 
with due regularity. But suddenly one day, when the garrison were 
occupied outside the walls, Francceur, the veteran, thought that the 


moment for monarchy was come. Acting upon the impulse of this glo- 
rious ambition, a happy parody of the folly which makes emperors and 
autocrats go to war for swamps and deserts, he lowered the portcullis, 
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opened the powder-magazine, loaded the guns, and commenced a regular 
cannonade against the excluded garrison. The garrison of course, 
unable to resist the salute of the twelve-pounders, made their in 
a boat which happened to pass by. Francceur was “monarch of all he 
surveyed,” a barren island with a population of goats. Now at once 
King and Commander-in-Chief, he exercised his duties in both charac- 
ters: as the latter, he visited his outposts lantern in hand, through the 
night; and as the former, he made “ a just and necessary war,” without 
loss of time, by firing all day at the fort on the next island. 

But this taste of power was as short as it was captivating. A com- 
pany of infantry from Marseilles surprised him going his rounds, and 
made him prisoner. He surrendered with royal dignity. ** Brave men!” 
he exclaimed, “ you have done your duty; the King of France is more 
powerful than I; IL surrender myself with the honours of war, I de- 
mand only to march out with my pipe and my havresac.” The 
capitulation was entered into, and it is to be remembered for the 
honour of the contracting parties, that it was observed. The fallen king 
was removed to the lunatic asylum, and afterwards to the Hétel des 
. Invalides, where, some years after, he underwent that final contingency 
which settles all the questions of human ambition. 


The Rector. ‘Alf this is lively and sportive ; but there is one subject 
which gives a deep and startling interest to these columns. Miss Pardoe 
had the misfortune of being at Marseilles during the period of the 
cholera, in July, 1835. We certainly have had no description of this 


dreadful scourge equal to the one, simple and short as it is, given in her 
letters :— 


“The evil that we have deprecated has overtaken us. The cholera is at 
Marseilles. Many of the inhabitants have fled, and we were anxious to be 
of the number; but not a post-horse is to be had for a fortnight, * The heat 
is intense. Nota leaf is stirred. The pestilence is abroad.’ 

‘“‘ Another day of terror. The sun is broad and scorching. The sea lies 
rippleless, like a sheet of lead. In the quarantine ground lies a French 
seventy-four at anchor, with a yellow flag flying at her mast-head, for she, 
too, has come from an infected land. There is not a cloud upon the sky; it 
is one glare of bright blue; the very locusts are still, and nota sound is to 
be heard but the death-bell of the gues des Carmes, which has all 
day. The city is one vast burying- ace. Nothing but funerals meet you 
at every step. Nor is this all. We Tes no longer a city of refuge, we are 


surrounded by infection. Aix, Avignon, Nismes, Montpelier, all share one 
common fate.” 


The description then proceeds through powerful, yet most melancholy 
detail. : 


The Doctor. It continues to be the reproach of medical science that 
for the most formidable of all diseases, the plague and the cholera, no 
sufficient remedial process has yet been found, and scarcely even an 
approach to the theory of either has been made. It is evident, however, 
that climate, diet, and habits of activity, have strong influence. In the 
South of Europe, the unmitigated heat of the summer, the unsubstan- 
tial food of the lower population, and the natural indolence of the mul- 
titude, make all diseases more oreaning, than in England. In the 
middle of July, in Marseilles, the mortality was as instant as if men 
had been shot in a field of battle. The physicians declared that it was 
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as if a thunder-cloud had burst over the city. For some days they fell 
by hundreds, and on one in particular, during an hour and a half, 
the people were struck down on all sides, in their houses, in the streets, 
in market-places, every where; and every case during this period 
was a fatal one. 


The Barrister. “ Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child.””—This is a 
collection of letters written by a young female to Goethe, about 1807, 
with some letters from the poet in return. Bettine Arnim, his corre~- 
spondent, has now given them to the public in aid of a subscription sct 
on foot in Germany for a monument to Goethe ; and the work, though 
translated and printed in Berlin, is published in England with the same 
object. 


The Rector. Whether all Germany, with all her princes, prelates, 
and universities, is not rich enough to raise a monument to Goethe, is 
not so much the question, as whether she has spirit to do it. All fo- 
reigners are glad to save themselves the expense of being generous, by 
applying to the purse of England. We doubt the value of Goethe’s ser- 
vices to general literature. We do not dispute the interest of his poetry 
in German ears, but the extravagance combined with the commonplace, 
the violence of language with the feebleness of idea,.can deserve pane- 
gyric from none but Gemenn taste. Literature owes obvious services 
to the critics, historians, and lexicographers of Germany, a species of 
labour for which the national faculty seems to be expressly formed. 
Schiller isa noble name in a nobler class of productions; but for maudlin 
sensibility, and dreamy metaphysics, it is impossible to have any just 
respect. The misfortune of such teaching is, that it affects the rising 
generation, makes every youth, who desires to be thought a genius, begin 
by being a profligate, and every girl who affects sensibility, begin by a 
romance, which is likely to have the same conclusion. 


The Colonel. “The Life and Correspondence of John Earl of St. 
Vincent.”"—Captain Brenton, in this work, has rendered an important 
service to the navy, the country, and general literature. The obligations 
which England owes to the gallantry and talent of the late Earl of St. 
Vincent are not to be forgotten; but the public are always the wiser 
and better for the details of a great man’s life. By combining the 
biographer with the compiler, and thus giving the facts of personal his- 
tory, supported by public and personal correspondence, he has supplied 
his profession with a narrative, possessing all the characters of authen- 
oy offering a high example of the conduct of public affairs, and teach- 
ing his successors m command the way to true glory. 


The Barrister. John Jervis, descended of an old and opulent family 
in Staffordshire, was born in 1734. His father was counsel to the 
Admiralty, and treasurer of Greenwich Hospital. The boy was in- 
tended for his father’s profeseion ; but happening to be asked by the 
coachman, with whom he always took his seat on the box in the family 
excursions, what was to be his profession, and, being told a lawyer, the 
coachman strongly advised him against the law, adding, as a sweeping 
clause, “ that awyers were rogues.’’ Thus the bench probably lost 
one of its ablest functionaries, and the navy obtained one of its most dis: 
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tinguished ornaments. On such accidents do great events sometimes 
turn. His next tempter was theson of his neighbour, and father of the 
late Admiral Sir Ri Strachan. This boy, who had been at sea, 
gave such captivating accounts of a sea-life, that Jervis ran — 
away with him, hid himself on board a vessel at Woolwich, and deter- 
mined to live and «ie a sailor. But after starving for three days, the two 
boys were starved into submission, and retu home. Jervis’s mother 
exhibited such sorrow at his truantry, that she would probably have 
eo at last, but for Lady Hamilton, wife of the Governor of the 

ospital, who held forth on the wisdom of his choice, justly contended 
that the navy was a very honourable and a very aa profession, and 
promised to procure the young hero a situation in ashipof war. He 
was finally placed, on board the Gloucester, and sailed for the West 
India station. 


The Rector. Earl St. Vincent’s life is one among the ten thousand 
answers to the idle idea that character is formed by circumstances. 
Character may be concealed, until circumstances come to bring it forth ; 
but it is implanted by nature. In all its more memorable examples, it 
does not wait even for circumstances, but forces its own way to the surface. 
St. Vincent from the beginning was the same steady, strong-minded, 
and indefatigable being, that he exhibited himself in the highest posi- 
tion of his career. In his vivd voce narrative to Captain Brenton, he 
told that officer, that the whole sum which his father gave him on going 
to sea was twenty pounds, and that was all he ever gave him. The boy, 
when he had been a considerable time abroad, drew for twenty more, but 
the bill was returned, protested. This seems to have been hard mea- 
sure from a father, who was rich enough to keep a coach; but its 
effect upon his son was decisive. He was then little more than four- 
teen ; but he then made a determination never again to draw a bill, 
without a certainty of its being paid. He immediately changed his 
mode of living, quitted his mess, lived alone, and took up the ship’s al- 
lowance, which he found quite sufficient; washed and mended his own 
clothes, made a pair of trousers of the ticking of his bed, and, having b 
those means saved as much money as would redeem his honour, he too 
up his bill, ‘ And from that time to this,” said he, with great energy, 
‘* T have taken care to keep within my means.” 


The Colonel. It is remarkable that the period of the most imminent 
peril to the navy was one of those in which it had achieved the highest 
fame. The great battle of St. Vinceut, fought on the 14th of February, 
1797, had utterly disabled the Spanish fleet, and had given the British 
the uncontested command in the Mediterranean. It was while the enemy 
shrank that the spirit of mutiny broke out in the navy. It spread from 
Spithead, through the naval stations, and in J a reached the Mediter- 
ranean. This crisis might try an officer more than a battle. St. Vin- 
cent determined his mode of proceeding at once. A number of cleverly 
written and mischievous letters had been sent to the fleet. Those were 
seized and carried to the-Admiral. He ordered them to be delivered 
according to their addresses. The mutineers, awe-struck by this cool 
contempt, remained quiet. 


The Doctor. The single instance of mutiny which occurred shows at 
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once the sagacity and the resolution of this great man in their most pro- 
minent point of view. Captain Brenton gives the details, and they are 

holy ones, with effect. But the outline is simply, that four 
men on board the St. George were seized by the captain and first lieu- 
tenant for insubordination ; a court-martial was instantly ordered for the 
following day, Saturday; and as the mutineers were conveyed to the 
ship where the trial was to be held, St. Vincent addressed them in these 
strong words :—‘ My friends, I hope you are innocent; but, if guilty, 
I recommend you instantly to set about making your peace with God ; 
for, if you are condemned, and there is daylight to hang you, you shall 
die this day.”’ 

They were all found guilty; but as it was late, the president put off 
the execution till Monday. He then carried the statement of the pro- 
ceedings to the admiral. ‘“ Sir,’? was the firm remark of St. Vincent, 
“ when you passed the sentence, your duty was complete: you had no 
right to say that the execution of it should be delayed.”” He then gave 
orders that it should take place on the following morning, Sunday, at 
nine. 

It is the custom for the boats’ crews which attend on those unhappy 
occasions to draw lots for which of them shall perform the duty ; but, 
to mark his sense of displeasure at the conduct of the St. George’s crew, 
he ordered them to be the executioners. The unfortunate men died at 
the appointed hour. Each ship, immediately after, hoisted the signal 
for divine service, and all were assembled at prayers. ‘“ Perhaps,’’ as 
Captain Brenton justly observes, “ a more awful instance of prompt and 
necessary punishment, attended with more impressive circumstances, 
was never before witnessed by a British fleet.” 


The Rector. The peculiarity of the case justified the time. The in- 
stant nature of the execution was the true terror. Even the circum- 
stance of its taking place on the Sunday contributed to its awe. The 
opportunity, too, which it gave of assembling the crews to prayers, 
while the scene of death was before them, was another source of impres- 
sion. And we are to remember, that the whole solemn severity was 
enacted in a crisis when the fleet was in the utmost hazard of rebel- 
lion, when a moment’s hesitation might have sacrificed the lives of all 
the officers, and when the mutiny of that single fleet might have laid 
England open to invasion. By the death of four guilty men, the lives 
of thousands and tens of thousands may have been saved. 


The Barrister. But it is due to the memory of this illustrious old 
man to add, that his conduct was so far from intentionally desecrating 
the Sunday, that even on this occasion, though the Spaniards, as the 
fleet was lying off Cadiz, seeing the execution, sent out their flotilla to 
attack the in-shore squadron, he would not suffer Divine service to be 
stopped for a moment, but left the squadron to defend itself. When 
the service was over, the signal for attack was made. The men dashed 
into the boats, pulled in for the shore, and, instead of refusing to fight, 
: the Spaniards expected, drove them into Cadiz in the greatest con- 

sion. 


The Colonel. One trait more of this great officer. When the French 
fleet, with Napoleon on board, was known to have escaped from Tou- 
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lon, in 1798, and Lord St. Vincent sprinter Nelson to pursue them, 


Sir William Parker and Sir John Orde both claimed the command, in 
right of seniority. A less firm mind would have given way, for their 
remonstrances were strong, and they were men of influence at home. 
Thus the most. glorious achievement of the navy, whether we regard the 


- energy of the pursuit, the brilliancy of the attack, or the complete suc- 


cess of the battle, might have beer lost. St. Vincent returned only this 
memorable answer :—‘* Those who are responsible for measures have 
a right to choose their men.” A grand expression, and in itself an 
omen of victory. But the whole volume is a record of vigorous thoughts 
and heroic determination. It practically constitutes one of the promises 
and pledges, that the naval glory of England is not made to die. 


The Rector. “ Connected Essays; by Henry O’Connor.”—This is a 
long, forcible, and ingenious attempt to reinstate the Berkleian system 
of metaphysics. It exhibits the author’s research, his ardor of mind, 
and his disdain of authority ; but it is heyoud his power, or that of any 
man who has ever existed, to establish a system which contradicts the 
common senses and the common sense of all mankind. The system was 
justly said by Hume to be one to which no man can find an answer, but 
to which no man ‘car bring his conviction. 


The Barrister. Some of the best parts of his work are those in which 
he discusses the demerits of former writers. Mr. O’Connor is a bar- 
rister, and he hangs, draws, and quarters Hume with all the keenness of 
the profession, and all the dignity of offended justice. Thus he says, 
“ That of all Deists, Hume was the most profane and incorrigible; he 
epproached nearer to Atheism than perhaps any one ever did do that ever 
heard of a God. He really entertained, as the deliberate conviction of 
his mind, such a contempt of established opinions, that the most impious 
scoffer cannot imagine or invent any blasphemies in which the disciples 
of this sceptic have not been instructed.” 


The Doctor. His next hit is at Dr. Brown, the late metaphysical pro- 
fessor of Edinburgh, whose tenets he justly terms paradoxical ; whose 
discoveries, illusions; and whose impulse, the trifling vanity of saying 
what was never said before. The truth is, that Brown was a giddy crea- 
ture, of some subtlety though but little depth, bitten by the popularity of 
the “ Edinburgh Review,’’ and thinking only of making lectures, as the 
Frenchman makes confitures, for the day’s consumption. He himself 
acknowledges that his discoveries, for each successive day, were made 
over the tea of the evening before, and their gossip and unsubstantiality 
give very unequivocal signs of the source of their inspiration, | 


The Colonel. ‘* Outward Bound.’’—The author of “ Rattlin the 
Reefer”? has made for himself the reputation of a lively, various, and ac- 
curate describer of that adventurous career which belongs to sailorship. 
In his present work we have the incidents of the civilian’s and sailor’s 
life mingled together—dangers by sea, difficulties by land, the ocean in 
its storms, the desert in its terrors, the sanguinary ferocity of the pirate, 
and the daring instincts of the savage. Its hero, Ardent Troughton, 
embarks on a commercial voyage, finds himself in the midst of mutiny 
and battle, fever and famine, tempest and the dangers of unknown lands. 
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He has the agitation of seeing all that he valued lost to him, except one, 
his sister, whose constitutes his delight and hisem 

Intelligence and determination, however, bear him h his 
and the novel ends, as all novels should do, in the happiness of all the 


parties. 


The Barrister. The vividness of the writer makes all the adventures of 
his hero interesting, but to me by far the most interesting portion of the 
whole work is the volume which cortains his shipwreck and adventures 
on the solitary southern island. He is a new Robinson Crusoe, and he 
acts and suffers, invents and succeeds, undergoes all privations, and 
a oe for them all, with the philosophy and cleverness of 

oe’s hero. 


The Doctor. The love of adventure and the delight of human dex- 
terity are so strong in human nature, that all men have a propensity to 
the Crusoe life. Wildness, oddity, and skill, are materials which touch 
the eccentricity of the universal heart. Ardent Troughton, on the sunny 
shores of his unnamed island, lying under bowers of fruits untouched 
by human hand, gazing on a sea of sapphire, or watching the sunrises 
and sunsets of a heaven bathed in violet and crimson, seems happier 


than a Persian king. 


The Rector. The description of the storm which precedes the disco- 
very of this Paradise in the waste is eloquent and powerful. Ardent is 
sitting with his sister, Honoria, gazing at the tumult of the-world of 
waters. The wind comes in deep gushes, which rather impel than en- 
danger the vessel. This girl, whose beauty wins universal admiration, 
even amongst the half-savage crew, at first looks upon the storm with 
the delight of an enthusiast, rejoices in its grandeur, and listens to the 
roar of the surge, and the bellowing of the remote thunder, as to the deep 
organ-pipes of nature; but the scene soon becomes awful—the enthu- 
siasm changes to terror—and the ship rushing onwards against a lee 
shore is felt by all to be their coffin. e storm increases—the waves, 
instead of rolling high, are beaten down by the fury of the wind—the 
horizon exhibits nothing but a white haze—the waters are covered with 
foam that looks like flying snow. Through the haze sullen promontories 
are faintly seen—the vessel dashes madly along, and in another mo- 
ment the adventurer and his sister are flung on the bosom of the ocean. 


The Doctor. The youthful pair are thrown together on the island ; 
they remain awhile unconscious, but at length recovering, become aware 
of the difficulties of their situation. They are in want of shelter and of 
food. They dread the chance of meeting with wild beasts ; they are 
at once anxious to meet, and afraid to be discovered by, the savages 
which they suppose to inhabit the interior. Their first expedient is to 
find a dwelling. They seek this on the shore. The rocks had shaped 
themselves into a variety of lofty and picturesque forms— Gothic arches, 
Greek columns with fantastic capitals, large vaulted halls, floored only 
by the blue wave, and which lie in perfect stillness, from the defence 
supplied by the coral reef outside against the rolling of the ocean. 
Here they find grottoes with fine sand for the floor, which offer a cool 
and calm retreat in the fires of a vertical sun. 
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The Barrister. Their next expedient is to supply more serious wants 
—bedding, drink, and food. This, after various yr yrange they. 
accomplish by discovering a wild cotton plant, w spr 
upon the rocks ; a grove of the cocoa nut; and, to their great delight, a 
pure spring. To bring down the cocoa nuts is, however, a formidable 
di ty ; the hero having been bred in the world of civilization, and, 
of course, perfectly helpless. His sister’s ingenuity now relieves them, 
when at the point of famine. She makes a rope of the fibres of bark, 
with which Ardent climbs to the summit of the tree, and robsg it. of its 
nuts, ‘Thus they gradually proceed, adding to their comforts every 
day by their discoveries, until, weary of solitude, the hero sets out on a 
journey of investigation. After long travel, he finds an European 
family settled on a remote shore, brings his sister to join them, and finall 
embarks for Europe, where he marries, and sits down in opulence an 
ease. , 


The Rector. “ Queen Elizabeth and her Times.”—This is a perform- 
ance of remarkable interest to the people of England. We have already 
had histories of this great Sovereign ; but in these volumes, she and her 
statesmen and warriors are made to write their own histories; the 
volumes being a collection of their principal letters on all the great 
public transactions of a period the most diversified and important in 
the whole range of English history. The letters are chiefly, hitherto, 
inedited. Some are derived from the MSS. of the British Museum, some 
from those in the public Library of Cambridge, and some from private 
sources. Thus the transactions are given with the accuracy, interest, 
and detail, that might be expected from the individual actors ; and we 
have the thoughts and scenes of nearly three hundred years ago, with 
the freshness of yesterday. 


The Barrister. Elizabeth’s reign naturally shapes itself into three 
portions. The first, her struggle with faction at home, ending in the 
fall of Popery, and the establishment of Protestantism ; the second, her 
foreign achievements in the Protestant cause, and the deliverance of the 
Netherlands from the tyranny of Spain, ending in the ruin of the 
Armada ; the third, in which England, freed from the fear of her enemies, 
was suffered to rest in prosperity, establish her Church, and extend her 
freedom. In all those periods, the only secure process to obtaining the 
truth is to examine the original documents. A single sentence, some- 
times a single word from the original source, may clear up difficulties 
which defy all elucidation at second-hand ; but, where those documents 
are scattered in various libraries, jealously preserved in the possession 
of families, or buried under heaps of worthless papers, among which 
nothing but the industry and intelligence of a scholar can find those which 
are worth preserving, the public owe great obligation to the individual 
who collects them, brings them forward in a tangible shape, and at 
once, by the system, simplicity, and cheapness of his work, renders them 
accessible to the community. 


The Colonel. One of the curious specimens of this collection is the 
Earl of Bedford’s letter to the Council, stating the death of Rizzio 
(1566). The letter, which is long and circumstantial, and details traits 
which have escaped the historians, states that the King (Darley), confi- 
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dent that Mary was culpable, stated his indignation to oug 
wh} stated it to Lord Ruthven. Ruthven appears to have been the one 
who suggested Rizzio’s death—an expedient certainly barbarous in the 
mode, and unjust, as not bringing him to a fair trial; but authorised - 
the fierce habits of the day, and only anticipating the inviolable résult Of 
a court of justice. 

The letter proceeds to say— 

“ That on the Saturday, near eight o'clock, the King led Lord Ruthven, 
George Douglas, and two others, through his own chamber, by the private 
stair, up to the Queen’s chamber, adjoining to which there was a cabinet, 
about twelve square, with a little low bed; and a table, at which he 
found sitting at supper the Queen, Lady Argyle, and David Rizzio, with his 
cap upon his head. The King and Ruthven entered the cabinet, and 

Rizzio to leave it, ra it was “a gy for him. The Queen 
said ‘ That it was her will.’ e King replied ‘ That it was against her 
honour.’ The Lord Ruthven said ‘ That it was against his duty, and 
seized him by the arm to force him out. Rizzio caught the Queen by her 

wn, and threw himself behind her. She would have saved him; but the 

ing compelling him to give up his hold, and holding the n in his 
arms, Rizzio was thrust out of the cabinet, through the bed-chamber, into 
the presence-chamber, where stood Lords Morton and Lindsay. The inten- 
tion was to ore in durance for the night, and to have-hanged him on 
the nextday. But in the crowd round him some one drove his dagger into 
the Italian. The blow was followed by all the rest, so that he seesived above 
sixty wounds. ‘ It is told for certain, says the Earl, ‘ that the King’s own 
dagger was left sticking in him, though whether he struck him or not we 
cannot know for certain. He was noé slain in the Queen's presence, as was 
said, but going down the stairs out of the presence-chamber.’ ” 


The Rector. What then becomes of the credit of the Cicerone gene- 
ration who show, what they all assert, what all Scotland believes, and 
what every traveller is commanded to take for granted, the profligate 
Italian’s blood upon the floor of the little square cabinet in Holyrood 
House, where, after all, he was not even wounded? All the pictures, 
poems, and narratives constructed on the catastrophe, represent Rizzio 
as having been killed in Mary’s presence. Yet this unquestionable 
statement pronounces them all false. 


The Colonel. These letters bring us back into the glorious days of 
the drama. Who has not read “ Othello?” and who will not find 
interest in a letter, which tells us at the moment (1570), that, “ it is 
written from Venice, that the Turk hath landed in Cyprus a hundred 
thousand men and more, and hath besieged the two great cities of the 
kingdom, Nicosia and Famagosta.’”’ It is true that the fleet which the 
unhappy Moor was sent to encounter is dispersed by a storm raised y 
the great dramatist; but the fighting in the island was desperate, and, 
in one assault of Famagusta, the Turks lost twelve thousand men; on 


which the Turkish commander-in-chief wrote to the Sultan that he 
thought the place impregnable ; on which the Sultan answered, in the 
true Mussulman style, that, if they did not take the city, they should 
be all put to the sword on their return. The letter further states, that 
the Sultan had sent another army into Dalmatia, and had on foot two 
hundred thousand men against the Venetians. Times are altered since 
with the Turks. In those days they were the terror of Christendom. 
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The Barrister. The letters from Ireland at this period give formid- 
able details of the ravages of the insurrection there. O’Neale, a brutal 
and remorseless ruffian, in 1566, was yep the northern provinces. 
Desmond, a similar savage, was up in the southern and western; while 
the English Lords, Lieutenants, or Deputies, were found to wage a 
gallant, but unequal war against enemies whom they could seldom find 
in the field, and still seldomer overtake in the pursuit. A letter from 
Archbishop Loftus, the Primate, gives an unhappy detail of public suf- 
fering from the rapine of O’Neale, and a note from “ Sydney’s | 
in the next Year,’’ says, that having travelled to Cork, from Cork to 
Kinsale, and thence to the uttermost bounds towards Limerick—as he 
never was in “a more pleasant country in all his life, so he never saw 
a more waste and desolate land; no, not in the confines of other coun- 
tries, where actual war hath continually been kept by the greatest princes 
of Christendom.” 


The Rector. A peculiar source of the value belonging to these 
volumes is, that they give the events of the age from hour to hour with 
all the force of recent impressions, Thus we have a letter from the 
Bishop of London to Lord Burghley, written under the first horror of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew (August 24th, 1572). This docu- 
ment strikingly shows the horror and indignation with which that 
dreadful treachery filled the hearts of all men. “ These evil times,” 
says the letter, “ trouble all good men’s heads and make their hearts 
ache, fearing that this barbarous treachery will not cease in France, but 
will reach over to us. Neither fear we the mangling of our body, but 
we sore dread the hurt of our head (the Queen), for therein consisteth 
our life and safety. We shall dutifully pray, give you good advice, and 
God I trust will deliver us out of the mouth of the roaring lion.”” The 
Bishop then expresses his fears lest the preachers at St. Paul’s Cross 
should, by their indignation, inflame the country into open war against 
prunes, and finishes by imploring the minister to hasten her Majesty 

eward (she was then on a progress), “for her safe return to London 
would comfort many hearts opprest with fear.”’ 


The Doctor. “ The Courtier’s Daughter.”—Lady Stepney here tries 
the delicate and difficult ground of a novel of the fashionable world, 
It is idle to say that such subjects are exhausted. They are as inex- 
haustible as society. Politics, party, and the passions of domestic life, 
mingling with the excitements of ambition, will supply materials for the 
man or woman of genius so long as society exists. 


The Barrister. A writer of genuine ability needs never look beyond 
the public life of England for subjects of the most vigorous excitement. 
The infinite variety of our national impulses, the vicissitudes of office, 
and the noble field offered to the talents of the statesman and the orator, 
might give scope to the richest invention, and task the keenest subtleties 
of the human heart. The heroine of Lady Stepney’s novel is described as 
an exquisite creature, the daughter ofa great political leader, lovely in her 
person, and lovely in her mind ; reared in a seclusion which cultivates 
her understanding without blunting her sensibilities, and taught to 
look upon life as a great scene in which she must be distinguished a 
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much by her self-control as by her command of all its enjoyments. 
She accordingly passes through a career of passions and privations, 
trying to all, but most trying to the noblest ; and alternately submitting 
with ciguity and resisting with fortitude, finally receives her reward in 
the highest happiness which the world can o union with a con- 
genial mind, 

The Colonel. The true hero of the tale is the father of Pree 
being, the Earl of Dun nm, a statesman who has held high office, 
still in the prime of life, bold, ambitious, and able, but with a pose 
cloud upon his brow. His life, though in the highest ranks of society, 
is evidently embittered by some disappointment, the nature of which he 
has never revealed. His fine talents are thus wasted, his hopes are 
dimmed, ‘and his life is brought to the verge of dissolution ; but the cause 
still remains a deep and disturbing secret, beyond all revealing, and 


even beyond all conjecture. Here are fine materials for an imagin- 
ative and eloquent writer. 


The Doctor. In all novels love has a prescriptive right to stand in the 
fore-ground, and the first appearance of the lover is always a test of the 
author’s ability. We cannot find fault with Lady Stepney for adopting 
the universal custom of romance, and introducing the lover under cover 
of a thunder-storm. The incident is strikingly described. The Lady 
Horatia, and her companion Mabel, have been lingering in her park, 
allured by the golden beauty of the sunset; but the serenity of the scene 
is quickly changed, the purple of the sky is streaked with fire, the birds 
fly for shelter to the trees, a sultry heat follows the cool of the even- 
ing, clouds hang heavily towards the earth, and |] drops of rain, few 
and scattered, come to presage that cataract which is so soon to pour 
from the heavens. While the two trembling spectators are uncertain for 
the moment where to fly, the sky is rent with lightning, and a thunder 

al shakes the ground ; the wind sweeps the forest, the air is suddenly 

arkened, and in premature night, illumined only by the glare of the 
lightning, they rush for shelter to a chapel in the forest. The lightning 
strikes its turret, the building takes fire, and the Lady Horatia fainting 
with terror, is saved from the ruins and the flame by a stranger :—this 
is the man of her fate. The “course of true love never has run smooth,” 
and many an adventure divides the lovers from each other; their lives 
are like the storm in which they first met, alternately dark and brilliant, 
fearful and stately. At last, like the storm itself, their anxieties subside, 
serenity succeeds the tempest, and their moral horizon is all sunshine, 
to be clouded no more. 
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